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Tr has been kids a ſabjec 5 hap 
diſpute, amongſt many modern phi- 
loſophers “, how this terrene globe was 
firſt formed, and which way it became 
ſubject to that univerſal deſtruction by wa- 
ter, which the ſcriptures inform us, it has 
undergone. Some authors holding that 
the deluge was partial; others-believing 
it univerſal, and accounting for the 
phenomena, this, that, or the other way. 
Deiſts from theſe and other ſeeming 
impoſſibilities, as ſtated in our Bible. 
are grown daring enough to vouch thoſe 
writings falſe, and the authors of them 
political wenn 
Several of the greateſt zeniuſes, with 
honour to themſelves, and good to the 
public, have taken up the pen, and ap- 
peared upon the ſtage of literature againſt 
deiſm, with the determination of vindi- 
cating the truth of inſpired writings. 
Not but that thoſe writings, prove 
n j their. 


Pr. e Dr. Woodward, Kei, Mr. Whiſton, and others. 
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their own divine origin to any perſon of 
conſideration, or learning; and that 


with proofs ſtrong enough to convince 
the moſt profligate deiſt, if ſuch a one 


would but examine them with a TY 


and unprejudiced candour. ; 
It is certainly very commendable to 


ſee even an attempt made by any one to 
explain, or illuſtrate the difficult texts of 


ſcripture; particularly thoſe which re- 


ſpect any phenomena in natural philoſo- 
phy. becauſe it keeps: weak inquiſitive 


Chriſtians from ſtumbling in their faith 
as they will be liable to do, who are a 
little (and buta little) {killed in the fcien- 


ces, becauſe whilſt the mind of manilook- 


eth upon ſecond cauſes ſcattered, it may 
be in the greateſt cs of r 8 1 


When there may be no ſuch c- 
quences attending one that is poſſeſt of 


depth in literature; for, on feeing the 
chain of thoſe cauſes ſo linked together 
(had there been no teſtaments) it would 


ſorce him to behold the Almighey at the 
head of his works. 

With this view of explaining the ſerip - 
tures, ſeveral have publiſhed whole vo- 
lumes on this lubject of the deluge; but 

when 


1 
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when a writer's; hypotheſies ate ſo laid 
down, as not to be able to ſtand the teſt 
of a candid examination, the learned 
will rather diſallow, then accept of them. 
and the deiſt will call it a weak PIR! 
againſt bis ſtronger ſyſtem. - 
| Moſt of the hitherto Do plans 
have been mixed with glaring errors: 
ſeveral critics getting hold of theſe works, 
from the influence of ſome motives, have 
commented, cenſured, or explained the 
meaning of each author; whilſt the pub · 
lic, in general, from this judgment. have 
entirely rejected ſome, and but in part 
accepted the performance of others. 
According to my opinion, none of 
them are ſo free from errors, or adheres 
more commonly to the ſimplicity of na- 
ture, than does Dr. Burnet; nor any 
writer ſo contrary in his ſentiments to 
the laſt, as Mr. Whiſton: Ion ir be- 
comes not me to turn critic, who myfelf, 
on the ſame abend am to be erziele 
he ie 
Vet, that the defiruiop of the anti- 
den earth by a comet is erroneous, 
few will doubt, for tbough it ſerves to 
coplain the cauſe of. the flood, one grand 
2 2 : — objedion ; 


„ 
objection is formed, which deſtroys ow 


2 ſyſtem. 
As, at the akin: of the waters 
where, or in what manner muſt they 


retreat? for their quantity muſt be vaſt- 


That 

a comet 
could 
not de- 
luge 
this 
world. 


ly ſuperior to that at firſt created, occa - 


ſioned by the atmoſphere of the comet. 
their ſpecific gravity would force them 
to deſcend cloſe to the center; yet they 
could not then find room enough, though 
they might fill the beds of both oceans, 
and enter the caverns and hollows of the 
earth (as they ſerved to drown the world, 
there muſt be, in this hypotheſis, fivetimes 
as much water as is now on the whole 
earth) then, if depreſſed never ſo much, 
the waters, when ſettled, muſt ſtill cover 
the face of the whole ground, and ever 
after there could be no dry land. 

Nor did Sol occaſion the abating' 
of thoſe waters by drawing up: the 


ſame quantity the comet left, for where 


muſt that water, when evaporated ' be 
diſperſed ; gravity keeping it near the 
earth, ſo vaſt a quantity muſt render the 
atmoſphere totally unfit for reſpiration. 
Or if the fun then had that power, 


in the ſpace. of two years after the flood. 


there could be no water left, and thus 


all our trees, plants, herbs, and every 
thing 


( v/ ) 


thing that conflitutes the welfare of life, 


would have been withered up; but 
indeed that power Sol never can have, 


unleſs we were as near to him as is the | 


orb of Mercury. 03 


If the comet came lower: mT Lunz 3 


orbit, and fo cauſed the waters to gravi- 5 


tate towards its body, that I believe is 
the chief help it could give to the de- 
luge, for as to the ſuccour received from 
its atmoſphere, I look upon it as a mere 
groundleſs imagination; and in the 
courſe of this work I ſhall ſhew, that a 
comet has no fixed moiſt menen at 
all. 

Yet again, 8 har any comet 
at the deluge, ſhould have: come beneath 
the monthly orb: of Luna, allowing it to 
be of leſs diameter than the earth, ac- 


Whiſ- 

ton 5 the 
ory err 
neous. 


cording to the laws of nature it muſt 


have then become as another e 
planet to this world! | 


8s very weak is this theory. that a lit | 


| tle, human reaſon confutes it. 


But how much more are we hound to 


diſhelieve, when Omnipotence gainſays 


it, in his revealed account of the creation, 
and there eflabliſheth a foundation, upon 


which I ſhall endeavour to build, another 
ſyſlem of cauſes in the following pages: 


n 

1 know that great complaint has been 
made by juſt critics, in all ages wherein 
learning has flouriſhed, of too great an 
itch for commencing public writer, and 
conſequently of the multitude of worth- 
leſs books, wherewith importunate ſcrib- 

blers have peſtered the preſs. at 
I amlikewiſe ſenſible that this Treatiſe 
may be likely to incur the cenſure, in 
ſome parts, of a ſuperfluous piece, and 
myſelf the blame of giving the render 
unneceſſary trouble: A 
Nor would 1. indeed. ever RY at- 
tempted to make it public, but by its 
baving already had the approbation of 
ſeveral; becauſe there are in it a many 

capital, ſtriking. conſiderations, new and 
_ untouched by any predeceſſor. 5 
In the intricate work of explaining 
; the creation and deluge ; the ſtricteſt at- 
| tention has been obſerved to ſcripture, 
whilſt at the ſame time, each hypotheſis 
throughout the whole, agrees perfectly 
- with natural philoſophy, by which the er- 
rors of former writers have been ſhunned. 
I I might have lengthened the work to a 
greater extent, but a uſeleſs prolixity have 
ayoided, and have endeayoured /as much 
as 
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as might be) to take that” uſeſul hint” 
from Mr. Addiſon. _ 
The variety of different ſubjeQs, eien 
of which are fo important, that are con- 
tained in the bulk of one volume, will 
render it the more acceptable io the ge- 
nerality of thoſe who may pleaſe to ho- 
nour it with their ber to whom I 
hope the manner of its being divided, 5 
will not be altogether diſagreeable. ot 
The beginning contains an account of 
the creation of the whole ſolar ſyſtem. 
and our earth as a planet, wherein 1 
have ſtrived to give the cleareſt con- 
firuQtion to the moſt difficult parts, and 
traced the moſt capital events aſter that 
period to illuſtrate the deluge, which 
done, I proceed to deſcribe the abating 
of the waters, to the ſettling of the ark on 
Mount Arrarat, the deſcent of mankind 
10 the plain of Shilor, and their diſper- 
ſion from thence, to different parts of the 
world, particularly to America and the 
iſlands, giving a good account how thoſe 
places became firſt peopled; an account 
of the blacks; and their origin; a view 
of the riſe of trade and increaſe of navi. 
gation ; the uſe of true longitude, the 
ways 
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ways for finding the ſame, and a nen 


method propoſed. | 
Many other things are. enn 


| mentioned, the whole of which may be. 


ſeen by the marginal 111 
1 hope the candidneſs of my readers. 


will excuſe my deviating from the. point; 


ſometimes a little too long. as I think, 
nothing is ſaid, but what in ſome. mea- 1 


meaſure tends to the illuſtration of. the, 


"The particulars of this Ee” not 
only ſerve to demonſtrate the being of- 


an all- ruling Deity, but alſo to iluftrate | 
ſome of his principal attributes, and a- 


bove the reſt, his infinite hr and 


wiſdom. 


If a generous public does excuſe 1 5 
deficie:ucies which may attend this work 


(as the whole of mens productions are 


never perfectj and what I have now write 
ten, ſhould find ſo favourable a reception, 
as to encourage me to proceed, God grant- 


ing life and health, they may expect more. 


But if otherways! I ſhall be content to 


lay aſide my abilities as uſelels. and ſa- 


"ay 18 in having made this 1 | 
— * 
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Cream of the Che Of the e of Male, = 
Creation of the, Sun. Q Light,and of Fire. 
= Creation of die Earth. . Of. the Abyſs... .Of 
; E 2 2 . 5 Were 2 . 
30 AStdvw Ee ont ii bat Rk {1 
q% the; beginning, 155 Moſes , Codares o 0 2 
ated the heavens and the earth: that cauſe. 
N God who himſeif is a ſpitit, by our fa- 


culties incomprehenſible, a ſupreme ſelf- 
exiſtent Being,'the Almighty Creator and 

Support of all things, viſible and invi- 

ſible. who made them according to his 

on divine will, the reſult of infinite 
wiſdom, that gave originally: ito! all be- 
ings. and every particle of matter, their 
peculiar natures, whereby they were en- | 
vw to n them events. en 


Gen. i. 1. 


2 


the laws 
of na- 

ture 
what 


6 


5 

his providence had determined to bring 
forth ; therefore, the Laws of Nature, in 
were given to matter at the beginning, 
conſiſtent with which, that matter is al- 
ways obliged to move, and act, until its 
total annihilation; walbilen when thole 
laws are altered, Fea an lation muſt be 
N 

As in part, we we are animals. an che W. 
ſtruclion we can acqufre of nature, is 
conveyed to us by ihe} means of corforal 
ſenſes; therefore, thoſe laws which reſpect 
that part of the creation, under ti do- 
main of our ſenſes, or viſible, We may 
underſtand. But thoſe laws which only 


©  reſped the world of ſpirits, we are, an 
u till ſeparated from the body, muſb be ig- 


Gravity 
and le- 
vity the 
laws of 
miatter. 


norant of. Our acquaintance with mar- 
ter, fuffcfentiy inform us, chat every 
particle of it is per if by that Jaw. we 


A lh, "which cuules: every body Feel 
particle of matter 16 pravitate- towards 
every particle in certain proportion to 


their magnitude and diſtance : For ex- 


ample, every particle which compoſes a 


mountain; tends towards each other. 


and renders the whole maſs coherent and 


canons 


en 
comH⅛ͤ hilft altogerher, thuy are 
kept upon the earth's ſurface; by: its Gi © 
perior magnitude, cauſing! tham'/'gra- oo 
datos * Now ſappoling.. | 
chis mountain, with us; weighs>x! Hil- 05 
lion tuns, if it was removed tuace a8 fUr 
from che center v our earth, 23 eight 
mul be decreaſed? to two hundred and 
fifty: thouſard um; if ehree times as 
far aff, io ond hundred and eleven hou- 
ſand on hundred and eleven tufls; and 
ſo pu till its magnitude Became ever- 
poutved by its Hiſtance, and hs gravity 
* earth could na mot be felt. Thas 
all bodies are ithpelled towactis enebr C- 
ther by this: general law, whetefoever 
they are placed; not only on the earth, 
in the lun, mbon, or planets; but 
throughout the hole vaſt SO unf. 43-916 
Verſe. 5270124 nnof in 28 ! 
Levity;' is not diſtinct ſro, 7 ou Ge- | 
pendent on graviiy, and is the effect of 
bodies ſettling according to the ſpeciſic 
older of that law Thus, à cork, by le- 
vity, riſes in water, beeauſe water in its 
ſuperfices, has a ſironger gravity towards 
the earth, than cork. And thus''# bal - 
100n riſes to the clouds, becauſe the air 
incloſed has a AGE to rife higher, 
EY and 
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ed: aeg 1 air whichuix) dsl 
by: gravity; near the earth's/ſurſace; 2098 
met {tz Although included, under thels decrees 
light not Omg: particle of matterę yet the cul- 
. letzive body of light is wholly-exempt 
laws, from them. )) 1237; D r 36 770101005 
There are a many dere of ſubſtan· 
ces created in the viſible world. ſome. 
according to. our conceptions, axe gros, 
heavy, and maſſive, as, minerals, earth. 
c. others mote and more fine; cas wa- 
ter or air. But this ſubſtance (light) pet- 
vades, nay even eſcapes moſt of our 
ſenſes, for it being of the moſt refined 
nature, paſſes through the pores af all 
other bodies whatever. and acEugies 
every ſpace in creation 
Bur de- As, light is a: body which exiſts itſell. 


fore the i independent of the ſun, or fire, ſo I be- 


vols. Heve it was created long before them; 


yea it is reaſonable to conclude, it was 
the firſt body in viſible creation which 


the; Almighty brought into being; and 


it is a ſtrong emblem of himſelf. who 
keeps being without aid or gr 
Fram; any other.. 

Although worlds, or tems, may: be 


created, and.. deſtroyed, yet light in its 


anne is the ſame, and . far as we 
5 can 


\ 
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cantconteive) admitwof no fact change. 
until a total deſolution of the univerſe! in 
the properties of its mature carries al 

the perfections - of a fluid); and wirhout 
much changing its place by a ſuteeſſtwe, 
though: extremely ſwifr preſſurs it con 
vehis the i action! of 5 . tocche very 
ſphere aof theiſtars, as it! tranfmits che 
impreſſon and fight of them Mars initꝭ 
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the: ſphere oſ aur ſun q for is ffance in 


compariſon wich ſuch fluids as Wwe know²⁊ 


the wave of a ale communicates to à * 


great diſtance a ſingle impulſe! or ſtroke: 


The undulations of the air carry tin 


quicker; into all directions any metion 


cauſed in that air hence, who ta n but 
believe that a thinner refiſfed and much 
more active fluid may, in a ſeẽ minutes. 
conyey the impulſe -'of the ſolar fire 
which: agitates and preſſes it very far, ſo 
as do render the preſence and influence 


of that ſtar ſenſible at prodigious diſ. 
tances. Our folide, our moſt durable 


ſubſtances are-nothing to reſiſt light, but 


full of - pores ipto which its rays can en- 
ter: It is a body that equally exiſts iti 


the deep mine as on the ſurface; by night 
as well as by day, for being every where, 


it always ſurrounds us, and is conflantly | 


ready 


— 


ee us 


indark- ©* 


noon- 


22 


1 
rendy./ 10 ſhine, ſerve. and inſorm us at 


»* dhe very firſt, hock ix ſhall receive from 


ban ſun, from a conflagrat ion. a flambema, 


ra ſingle ſpark. That God who has 
Brel the laws of matter, or nature, mon 


undoubtedly can alter or take from n- 
ture thoſe properties p; his divine wills 


a law !; matter conforms toit! and our 
knowledge thereof gives us leave to an- 


yer different phenomenas: He never 
dan, conſiſtent with. himſelf as perſect 
wiſdom. create a ſyſiam of: eee 
out ſome important deſign in view 5 mans» 


kind delights in a gaudy outward ſhew 


bo accompliſh their ſpbewes, but he dg 


lights in, the grandeur of ſimplicity, ſor 


as he comprehends all things, be chufas 


is ſtriking! all matter would recede from 
. its 


the ęaſieſt method for nature to work his 
great; deſigns; yet, notwithſlandiug the 


ſimplicity, of thoſe laus he thus enacts, 


there is no ſyſtem in the univerſe but 


What is durable, perhaps a 1 0 binde 


than we can form idea ol. 


That part in ſpace which was 4 
by the mal chaos might have been 
the teſidence of a former | ſyſtem which 


exiſled, till its part was acted, and gra- 
vuy was taken from it! The conſequence 
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its retinue ot worlds muſi bediſſolved, ac 


elements, its reft was equilibrated in the 


4 7 } 
its atighbouring particles, thi in hal 


2 hr A 
u 
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their different: parts without diſtinctiou Arbe. 
mixed; difperſio would continue tocp ef- 
ate till all was annihilated, and nothing oe 
but the ſolid elements of bodies left; and 

thus was moft probably a ſyſtem deſtroyed, 

In proceſs of time when its ruins be- 
came ſettled,” it was deſtitute of all life _ The or 
or motion, and in that flate it remained main 
ll by the ze-eſtabliſhment of its nature %***_. 
God gerne bit/t 0 2795 5 uxlorhet MT . 
tem. e. 

To dave a: el ide! of this Moſaic Aud its 
chaos, we muſt conceive all that vaſt . 
ſpace which'is now taken up by the whole 
ſolar ſyſtem of planets and comets, as 
having been entirely waſte, an extended; 
confuſed, indigeſted heap; a fubſtance 
without proper modes, wherein the ele- 
ments of all things were ſo blended to- 
gether, that nothing was vifible but to 
him, with whom light and darkneſs are 
both alike, ſor fire (the agitator that 
cauſes light to ſhine) was diſperſed; and 
being deſtitute! of - gravity, like the other 


general: fluid; therefore; there could - be 


no light in this it but what the far 
| diſtant 


146 
1 diſeant:/ſtars occaſioned! daikinefiess 
ve! vered tlie face of the deep and Tr 
earth was without form and void, un- 
5 collected, without lands, ſeas, 1 
birds; beaſts, trees, herbs, or any other 
thing which now adorns, Beben _ 
renders it a plane. 
That all things but Gd had dg 
| raya ning,! appears evident from 'Moſes, nor 
thor of need we doubt his doctrine, for by it 
* at once was laid the foundation of Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian religion, in the belief ol 
an Almighty Supreme Being, quite a- 
gainſt thoſe who held the world to be 
cternal, and received polytheiſm; a fatal 
error of mankind! Thus to believe in a 
multiplicity of gods. and that the hea- 
vens and heavenly bodies, particularly 
fun, moon, and: planets, were indepen- 
dent beings,: the ſovereign diſpoſers''of 
goodandevil, whoſe benign or malignant | 
influences ſcattered hleſſings or calamities | 
on the race of men at pleaſure, and to | 
look upon them as the juſteſt objeds of 
religious worſhip ! '- 
No world can be Sarda it may 1 
being, thouſands of years, though itſelſ * 
ereated from ſome chaos, the remains of * 
| | + 7,\- {;: :.6ther 7 
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other, worlds whoſe origin was fromiithe 
fame ſource for what ſum would ten 2 
millions of years be compared with e- word 
ternity that's paſt ? If ſo ſmall, could not . 
ſuch events happen and God 'beirthe 
Creator ſtill? moſt. certainly. although 
in this life, we have no conce 
| which way he firſt produced the elements 

of matter themſelves from nothing {144 
In the government of an univerſe, 
when Providence, {aw:fat, to the chaos 
that had been annihilated and was a 
blank; life and motion was reſtored! 
The ſpirit (or will) of God. moved up- 

on the face of the waters“, and that 

all- ſufficient energy communicated to 

every particle, the law of gravity! as the 
chaos was emerely mixed. This eſſen- n, Fa 
tial law, like a flrong wind, diſtinguiſhed iu frſt 
parts from parts, and actuated the whole : uu. 


ment to- 


Nature now would begin to diſcover. by 2 
its gradual movement, the approach of 
an enſuing creation. Them elements 

which were neareſt each other would 
cloſe and unite their parts; a groſs. par- 


ticle thus formed. gravity would. cauſe 


it to become a center for the next parti- 
cle. to itſelf, thus doubled, its force was 
3 +7 $i 73 doubled | 


Ses. i. 2. 


= 10-7. 


N doubled likewiſe ! for it now commanded 


creation 


ot the 


Pianets 


& lun s 


centers. 


a ſpace as large again as the firft particle 


when thefe two particles became four, 
this natural ſtrengih was augmented, and 


ſo on progreſſively till the whole chaos 


was overipread with multitudes of ſuch 


ſmall centers! But as theſe centers could 
not pollibly begin their different for- 


mations /altogether; ſo thoſe that were 


firſt muſt foon become the largeſt, and 


would always continue ſo 


When gravity was re-eſtabliſhed, the | 
collective chaos would be inclined more 


towards its middle than any other part, 


fo that there were united the fifft par- 


ticles of matter, which muſt become 


a conſiderable bulk before the fartheſt 
off that center got joined at all; and 


confequently, according to the ſphere of 


its attraction, was kept up an infinitely 


ſuperior magnitude above the reſt. 
As the fmall forming centers Were very 
numerous, thoſe centers firſt formed, 


would, by their larger diameters, draw - 


the ſurrounding ſmall ones to their own 
furface, and the more that ſarface got 
thus enlarged, the greater ſcope it had 
in the ſurrounding chaos, whilſt this 
continual movement which was diſplay- 

ed 
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ed throughout, it diſturbed the globules 
of fire, till then in equili bro, and put 
them into agitation; after ſome time, 
great quantities of that element got to- 
gether, and it became by gravity mote 


united in different bodies, eee ene 


near the centers. 


The ſlronger it grew, Ae 


the ſtronger muſt be its effecis, os be- 
ing thus in large collections, they were 
moſt liable to be attradted to the middle 
center of the chaos, on account of its 
acquired ſuperiority in magnitude, whilſt 
the center of our globe and every other 
planet retarded by attracting gravity, all 
the fire upon their own furfaces, which 
was within their different parts of the 
chaos, which fire will be kept by thoſe 
centers, as long as the gravity of theſe 
worlds endureth! but all that which was 
free from the planets ſways, and near the 
common center tended towards the ſun. 

The chaos became tumulted by fire. 
which element through its agitation, 
claſhed and rebounded upon light, till it 
made objects become viſible, and thus 
Light (till then at reſl) Was Ae 
from CRONE | n 


Tir 


| . i. 4. 


That 
they 


were ſur 


rounded 
with fire 


112) 


The center of Sol muſt be much den- 
ſer than the centers of any of the planets. 
(a natural reſult from its being near the 
center of the chaos) becauſe we do not 


know of even any ſubſtance on earth 


which is durable enough to reſiſt the 


conſtant furnace that is round his bo- 


dy. I am far from thinking with ſome 


authors, the ſun is but an immenſe flame, 
for no flaming body could poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt the ages that Sol already has done, 
without ſome internal cauſe; and a flame 
itſelf is only that part of light which is 


moſt viſible, through a ſtronger agitation 


than the reſt; it therefore muſt be a ſo- 


lid center, heated vehemently hot by the 


firey particles which thus tended to it 


The 
cauſe of 
theſun's 


light. 


and is reciprocally puſhed by it! becauſe 


and on every part incloſed it; whilſt that 


large globe, by its revolution round its 


axis, endeavours to dilate itſelf continu- 
ally on every ſide, and darts forth its 


flames from center to circumference, 


bringing them back again from the cir- 
cumference to the center, ſo as to ſhock ! 
ſtrike againſt, and perpetually ſcatter that 
vaſt fluid of light which ſurrounds it, and 
which as univerſally reſiſts them ſtrokes 
of the ſolar fire that conſtantly puſhes, 


as 
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as is the nature of fluids, light perpetu- 


ally flows back again towards the ſun. 

At the creation this emiſſion and re- 
action, would make his center grow hot. 
and ſtill hotter, till it came to its fixed 


period of heat, being more and more 
agitated by other particles of fire that 
kept falling from the diſtant chaos; nor 
need we ever doubt of Sol's being round, 


if we but conſider that thoſe parts which 
compoſe his body (after he had a few 
miles in diameter, fo that he could at- 
tract a large ſpace) came equally from 
every part of the chaos within that ſpace, 

unto his center! Now ſuppoſing that 
center to have been originally octagon. 

or any other form, in little time that 
form muſt be changed by the continual 
deſcent of collected fire and ſolid matter 
which would firike againſt it, with all the 
force and impetuouſneſs of its motion, but 
being repulſed by the center, and backen- 
ed by the coming of other ſuch fire, be- 


twixt thoſe two forces it muſt be whirled 


round the center, which being thus con- 
llantly preſſed, muſt become round, not 


only in one part, but in every part of the 


whole maſs ;' from this we might infer the 


ſun to be an exact and perfecl globe, but 


the 


His bo- 
dy in the 
ſame 
form 

as our 
eaith's. 


614) 


the rotation of that vaſt body round its axis 


And was 
near 
four 
days in 
creating 


rioſiiy be excited to behold the ſublime 


is amazingly ſwift, and tends to make it 
jut out in the middle, under his equinox, 
ſo that like our earth, Sol is flattened at 
the poles ! 

On the firſt day God called light 1 8 
darkneſs“, but it was the fourth day. be- 
fore he finiſhed his creation of the ſun; 
for from the firſt day when gravity was 
renewed, and the equilibro of fire bro- 
ken, that element was falling to the ſolar 
center until the fourth day, though from 
the very firſt agitation it received, ſo as 
to drive its particles together, light was 
repelled and forced to ſhine! 

This gradual work ſhews the grandeur 
of God's power, and perhaps it might 
give the angelic hoſt a new ſubject to 
praiſe and admire it, as they know no- 
thing of futurity but what is revealed to, 
them by the Deity! how mulſl their cu- 


beauty of creation? one {imple law en- 
acted to produce ſucceſſive, ſuch a variety 


of ſurpriſing effects. 
In the three firſt days Sol had acquired 


his preſent magnitude, by attracting to 


himſelf, and joining to his ſurface all 
thoſe 
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thoſe large centers that were forming a- 
round it, and which, had they been ſi- 
| WH tuated at a farther diſtance from him, 
| would themſelves have become habibit- 

able worlds. In that time, the chaos which 
| was tending to him became ſo far pu- 
ned as no longer to obſtruct his infant 
| Wight, and this time the different pla- 
| nets were going bor towards perfection; 
upon this ſubject, geg; I ſhall con- 

fine myfelf particular y to the earth. _ 
Our center was formed alike with o- 
ter planters, and attracted a part of the 
| chaos peculiar to itſelf; each body with- 

in that part muſt fall according to ſpe- 
; cific gravity, thoſe which were cloſeſt to 
to it and of the largeſt bulk muſt ſettle 
art upon that ſurface, and increaſe its 
iameter. whilſt the general fluid would 
 {Wbourly be cleanſing, and an univerſal 
| compreſſion take place, each particle 
being forced towards the earth, and there 
endeavouring to fix. 

The groſfer parts would nk next the, c 
center; the eatthly particles muſt leave e. 
the watery to remain over them; a con- y 
tinued ſupply from the refining chaos 
augmented the quantity of that water, 
till it riſe above every part, and ſur- 

rounded 
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rounded the whole center to a very 


great height! thereby forming the vali 


abyſs. 


On this globe we experience litile or 
nothing of the ſolar heat, for that which 


we feel belongs not to the ſun, but is the 
terreſtrial heat or fire that on evety part, 
ſurrounds the earth, and which came o 


it at the creation in the manner already 


related! We by collecting this fire to- 


gether, cauſe it to burn, we feel its effects, 
and perceive it agitate the fluid of light; 
the ſun collects this terreſtrial fire like- 
wiſe, but in another way and manner. 
The vaſt and inconceivable force, with 


which he diſperſes light is truly amazing, 


"as is the ſpace over which that body by 


the true. 


cauſe of 
it. 


communication travels; and that light 


thus ſent with rapid motion to the earth. 
collects the element of fire, and in our 
vallies ſometimes cauſes it to be ſcorch- 
ing hot, for the cloſer to the earth the 


warmer we find it, becauſe it is there 


obſtructed and brought to its chief focus. 
When the ſun is up we experience this 
more ſenſibly than at night time, parti- 
cularly if no opake body interpoſe and 
hinder the effect of light, becauſe after 


ſun ſet, light remains much more ſettled; 


and 
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and the terreſtrial fire diſperſes to monnt 


the atmoſphere according to its ſpe- 


cific gravity. Now at creation this fire 


muſt be much compreſſed by that agita- 
tion which was cauſed through the ſet- 


tling of them larger maſſes upon the 


center, ſo as to make it moderately warm; 
but by that time the great abyſs was 
formed, this central heat would mount 
according to its nature, up farther from 
the earth into thoſe cold adjacent parts, 
whilſt the remaining thickneſs of that 
ſpace betwixt the ſun and earth, muſt 


hinder the efforts of Sol from having 


any inflience; conſequently, the fire 
(which with air between the ſmalleſt 
particles of water, occaſions the fluid) 


being totaly uncolleed, a very ſharp 


and ſevere freezing mutt take place, and 
that greater, to an infinite degree, than 
the coldeſt countries have ever experi- 
enced fince : The watery particles thus 
unſeperated, were left to ſettle ſolid, cloſe, 
and firm, whilſt the great abyſs, to a 
vaſt depth, were converted into an im- 
pregnable and very thick ice—an ice! 
becoming as a foundation over the whole 
circumfluent waters; a foundation upon 


which the world was built! This ice 


C which 


That the 
creat a- 


byſs was 


covered 


with an 
im- 
menſe 


thick ice 


618) 


which locked up the abyſs, or divided 
iis waters, from the waters ſlill in the 
chaos, ſeems to be the firmament of 
Moſes, called firmament by him, in this 
place, alluding to a great expanſion, as 
the Hebrew word, rendered firmament, 
alſo ſignifies; becauſe he diſtinguiſhes 
the ſtarry firmament by the appellation 
ol heaven“. 15 
To form the abyſs of waters and the 
center, there undoubtedly was uſed a 
deal of chaos; but ſtill, at a much great- 
er diſtance, quantities remained within 
the attradion of the earth, which would 
continually be increaſing their celerity 
until they ſettled upon this ice; the 
groſſer parts fhowered down in great 
quantities. the leſs ſolid came down ſlow 
in theirdeſcent, and let them which were 
at much greater diſtances, but heavier, 
paſs by and ſettle firſt, whilſt theſe light 
particles themſelves 8 as a thick 
ſnow ! 
The earth was now a center of great 
magnitude. and attracted a large ſpace 
around icſelf, inſomuch that every place 
. upon the whole ice became covered, 
whilſt he keen froſt made every particle 
of 
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10 
of ſufficient ſolidity, thereby rendering 


the combined matter into a very com- 


pact and laſting ſubſtance; thus were 
formed the incloſed waters and the dry 
land, which God called earth“! the un- 


dermoſt parts of it muſt be of A bard and 


adamantine nature, on account of the 


intenſe cold at its deſcent; but the near- 
er the ſurface we examine, the more 
clammy and rich is the ſoil; becauſe, 


every hour, the chaos became more 


and more clear, and every ſucceeding 
hour, ill experienced a double ſtrength 
in the laws of nature, the ſun got aug- 
mented force, wherewith to repeal light, 


conſequently the influence of central fire 


was much greater than before, ſo that 
on the third day, the earth was qualified 
to become a productor of graſs, herbs, 
and trees +! When the diflerent bodies 


How 
cloathed 
with 
plants. 


were chiefly ſettled, that ſpace cloſe 


round the earth, began to fill with other 


particles belide fire, for exhalations a- 


role ! and vapours of moiſture ſpread 
themſelves throughout it. 

All the parts of matter, which were 
lighter than water or earth, diſentangled 
themſelves, and floated about! whilſt theſe, 


C 2 with 
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with the effluvia of all bodies, compoſed 
a. garment for the earth, or incloſed it 
co with an atmoſphere which became ſo far 
ofthe Purified, that on the fourth day, Sol firſt 
. began to appear viſible, and our moon, 
" * the neareſt planet diſlinguiſhable ! 

Every particle now tended to wear the 
aſpet of life ! the chaos, from a dark, 
— — and conſuſed collection, had now 
worked itſelf 1 into a ſun, and retinue of. 

worlds! this earth was one of them, and 
conſiſted of four conſtituent parts : 

The center (common to all) a very 
ſolid, denſe, and compact body. 

The abyſs, or vaſt collection of waters 
which were gathered together unto one 
place, over that center“. 

The cover, or dry land, that was fixed 
upon them waters of the abyſs. 


phere, a fluid, which was meant, not only 
to moiſten the ground, but to bind and 
reflect the chearing rays of light, agitated 
by the ſun, and to afford reſpiration for 
all things breathing! 

On the ſixth day the creation of our 


9 its anmpolphere: effected; it was re- 
5 pleniſhed 


: > | 4 . l - r 4 # $ 


* Gen. i ls 9. 


And laſtly—The ſurrounding atmoſ- 


globe was finiſhed, and the purification 


{ 81 ) 
pleniſhed with animals, moſtlikely, ſuch as | 
differed from all (beſides) in the univerſe; 


No the ærial tribe with fluttering wing, 
Chaunt out their laud of prniſe 

All others too ſalute the cauſe. 

Which gave this new world birth! 
And where Eden was ſituated, every 
thing was ready forthe reception of man. 
| The whole was created for him in a 
ſtate of perfect bliſs; but the world bore 
not its preſent appearance, for it was, be 
the deſign what it will, without oceans, 
as the paradiſe of God after the reſur- 
rection will be ö, and had not fin invert- 
ed, mankind, like the ſaints of that 
heaven, might have been tranſlated from 
glory to glory. 

The face of the garden was watered 
with rivers, and covered with trees and 
flowers, exquiſitely adorned, in all their 
native grandeur, adapted at once to feed 
and delight the animal creation. 
But that the earth for this time ſhould 
be thus cloathed, was not ſufficient, an 
all-wiſe Creator, communicated to every 
plant, a virtue to propagate its ſpecies ; 
the tree, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf ||, a virtue 
which w. was to continue throughout all 


1 generations. 
5 Rev. XXx1. * Gow. i. 11. 


The na- 
ture of 
ſeeds un 


known. 
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generations. The true nature of ſeeds, 
may ever be found inexplicable by the 
laws of matter and motion; but experi- 
ence {ſure touchſtone of truth) has a- 
bundantly informed the inquiſitive part 
of mankind, that neither herb nor ani- 


mal can be raiſed without ſeed : How! 


then were they at firſt created? was it in 


a ſtate of perfection, or from ſeed ? did 
God cauſe proper ingredients to mix on' 
the chaos gravitating to the. earth, and 


fall in ſuch places and quantities as pro- 


cured ſeeds for the different beings which 
he intended them to produce? or were 
they made viſible under proper dimen- 
ſions, in an inſtant? Had they been ſeeds 
only created, and then left under the 


power of nature's gradual laws to perfect 
them! I think forty-eight hours was 


much too ſhort a ſpace for them ſeeds ta 


\ obeys; our knowledge of this will, en- 
ables us to explain the phenomenas of 


ſtrike root, and grow up to trees of ma- 
turity; nor could man, coming from 


embryo, have been perfect in one day! 


The laws of matter, are the will of 


God! which every particle unerringly 


nature by the doctrine of ſecond cauſes ; 


thereſore the e can at any 


time 


(23 1 
time alter the tendency of any _part.of 
matter, and make it ſubſervient to other 
laws, which are unknown to us, becauſe 

neither general nor common! Thus it 
was as eaſy for God to make man perſect 8 
out of the duſt of the earth) and then 
put him under the domain of the gene- 
ral laws, as it was firſt to create his ſeed 
only; and if man, the maſter- piece, was 
thus formed, why not his ſervants, the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ? 

It appears very evident from ſeveral 
parts of ſcripture, + 4 $ | that ſpirits, 
when permitted, have power over cor- 
poral ſubſtances, and at the command of 
their Maker, can in an inſtant take up- e, . 
on themſelyes the government of an or- and 
ganized body, and likewiſe at the end ne 
of their miſſion, diſſipate and give that ated. 
matter its original form and extenſion: 

If ſo, could not God the Supreme Spi- 
rit, ſo collect matter and conſtitute its 
particles? in ſame manner as at the laſt 
day he will extend the eſſence of our 
preſent bodies, and of that, form another 
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1 much more glorious, capable to ſuſtain 

f immortality! „ 
; en man's ſpirit, tho clogged 

y Tow” +, 3 0am 


e "Grp 4.7. + Gen: xvi. 7. + Gen. xviii. 8. Gen. xxxii. 24. 
5 Luke i. 11 and 28. 
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with degenerated weights ; on cloſe ap. 


plicarion to the rules of arts and ſcfences 


can retrieve' its forfeited knowledge ſo 


far, as' in titne, from different materials, 
enables him to build a ſhip with all its 


various apparatus; à watch. with its in- 


trieate movements; or by conſidering 
the equilibro of bodies, turns him out 
an Hercules of the Wells Then how 
much more could God who comprehends 
eternity! create, form, and ſet on, in one 
inflant, each animal movement of the 
microcoſm, and in the ſame manner 


herbs, trees, or flowery ptants, each con- 


taining! within itſelf” its own likeneſs in 
miniature; for there is no ſpontaneous 


generation; the influence of the ſun 


never yet ſo much as proved the proge- 


nitor of vegetables, for the trees, herbs, 


and plants were created a whole day be- 
fore the ſun was collected and ſo called *, 


or even before thoſe plants were ſet in the 


earth, as their nurſery +, Then all wiſe 
men muſt acknowledge nothing leſs than 
infinite power and wiſdom could form, or 
give them being, for the 'organization of 
bodies, whether in the embryo, or full 
maturity, and the life and motion of 

their 


Gen. i. 11, 12, 16. and 17. + Gen. ii. 5. 
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heir fluids, is confeſſed to be a ſecret 
which requires mare than all, our: learys 


ing to conſider.. 
That man 250 i ignorant 1 


gues for ſpontaneous productions; tibe 


Atheiſt holds it out as a ſtrong prbof of 
his opinion, and Atheiſm itſelf ſtands 
upon the pedeſtal of obdurate ignorance 
for, but take up the microſcope, and 
with. it look around created miracles 
ariſe ! notice then the ſmalleſt inſect (a 
thouſand of which might be drowned in 
one drop of water) with eyes, mouth, 
feet, tail, joints, muſcles; heart, arteries, 


finews, and nerves !, or handle the tele- 


ſcope, and - wonders appear: conſider 
Sol: from the eatth ninety-five millions 
of miles, and yet, that every day we are 


ſenſible of his power on both light and 


heat; and that, notwithſtanding, his 
impulſe upon light moves through ſo 
prodigious a ſpace: in about ſeven mi- 
nutes and a half: this amazing velocity 
and F does not prejudice the 
tender eye 

For, to return in favour of the forgo- 
ing theory upon creation, theſe undeni- 


able texts may be advanced from ſcrip- 
ture: 


3 Who 
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Who laid the foundations of the 
quoted earth; that it ſhould not be removed for 


Texts 


oO Poe ever“ .“ The foundations, or center, 


the man 


ver of which never has been, nor never will be 


ereatlon Atered, until its final deſtruction. 
Thou coveredſt it with the deep, as 
with a garment .“ The earth's center 
was covered with the deep abyſs all round. 
as with; a garment.— And God ſaid, 
let the waters be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear, 


and it was foF.” ns dry land RN 


over the waters % ts” 101b 
Give 3 to him chile firetched 
out the earth, above the waters H.“ Ob- 
ferve, he ſlreiched out the covering earth 
above the waters, as diſplayed by this 
treatiſe, aud not the waters with the 
earth, as we perceive they now are. — 
And the earth ſtanding out of the 
wuter, and in the water ,“ Out of the 
water, by the earth's not touching the 
water at firſt, on account of the thick 
ice upon the water; and in the water, 
as ſoon as that ice melted away, which 
it mull naturally do, in ſome years time, 


as its warmth was augmented, for the 
*- earth's 


rd. 3. + Pla. civ. 6. J Gin. 1.9. f Plal.cxexvi 6. 
e un | 


„„ i 
earth's bowels are alvNays poſſeſſe of fire 
and much warmer in winter thani its ſut- 
face, becauſe the collected heat; being con- 
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ſtantly puſhed down in ſummer, pene- 


rates the earth; and it cannot ſpeedily 


get diſentangled in colder ſedfons !'-  / 
The Lord hath founded the earth 
upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon 


the floods $,” Which way, but in "the 


manner alreadyrelated, could it be found- 
ed upon the ſeas? as is confirmed by this 
clauſe, he eſlabliſhed it upon the: floods! 


for by the joint coherence of che whole 


circum- ambiant :earth, it herame fl rmly 
eſtabliſhed and ſolidly ſounded. 
When he prepared tie heavens, 1 
was there; when he: fat a compaſs upon 
the face of the deep |” Wen he pre- 
pared the ſolar heavens, or the chaos 
which was ſpread over them ; and when 
he regularly around, as with a compals, 
ſet the earth upon the face of the great 
F 
When there were no depths lor be- 
fore there were any) I was brought forth, 
when there were no fountains abounding 
with water “.“ According to the tenſe 
that this ſentence is ſpoken in, I infer, 


} Plal. xxiv. 2. || Prov. viii. 27. Prov. viii. 24. 
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that there were deeps or fountains a- 

bounding with water under the: anti-di- 
luvianearth. Te 

„ "The catbbring 8 of the wid, 
called he ſeas*.” —** He gathered the 
waters of the ſea together as an heap: 
He layeth up the depths in ſtorehouſes +. 
He gathered together the waters in heaps. 
into the ſtorehouſes, between Wwe: center, 
and the ſurrounding earth. | 

. ..'** Thou haſt prepared the light and 

the ſun +.” Light is here mentioned 
firſt, and as a diſtin body from the ſun. 
Theſe texts, if compared with the fore- 
going pages of this chapter, are ſuffici- 
ent to prove in what manner the primitive 
earth became created from the chaos, 
and what form _ ay then gave 
| it! 


by 


en. i. 10. + Pſal. xxxiii. 7. Þ Pal. lxxiv. 16, 
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CREATION CONTINUED. 


Of Mountains, Seas, and Rivers upon the Forth, 


of Eden, of the Planets Mercury, Venus, 


Luna, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, of the 
Saturnian Circle, Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, 
and the Creation of Secondary Planets. | 


DO: net in the lenſt ute tas the 


ſeas, and rivers in the anti-diluvian 
world, ſor ſuch the ſcripture ſeems to ex- 
preſs there were, as mountains are alluded 
to in Proverbs, where Solomon being 
inſpired, and writing of the eternal di- 


vinity of Chriſt, ſays, he had a being co- 


equal with God, before any thing was 
created; and in ſpeaking of the creation 
of this earth (prior to which period 
men form no proper conceptions) he 
ipecifies that, before the mountains and 


hills were ſettled, or fixed, was he, Jeſus, 


begotten mo 


* Prov. viii. 25. 


there were both mountains, vales, 


That 
there 
Were 
mount - 
tains ſeas 
rivers & 
lakes in ; 
the pri- 
mitive 
earth. 


Nor, 


| ( 30 ) 
Nor, indeed, would the earth have 
been ſo pleaſant, or ſo uſeful, without 
them; notwithſtanding ſome men have 
looked upon mountains as warts, or ſu- 
| perfluous excreſcences, of no manner of 
uſe or benefit to creation: and Dr. 
Burnet argues them to be as ſo many 
ſigns and proofs, that the preſent earth is 
nothing elſe but an heap of rubbiſh and 
ruins. | 
I will, therefore, deduce this ſubject. 
and demonſtrate by particulars, the great 
uſes, benefit, and * of them to 
the world before the flood : 
Firſt, they are of eminent ſervice for 


— the production and original ſource of 
ality'ot almoſt all rivers, and this ſeems to be one Cl 
uind o grand deſign of their Creator, that moun- Im 
Al tains being placed in the midſt of coun- abl 
tries, might in thoſe ſituations, as it lun 
were, ſerve for conduits to hold and dil- es. 
tribute water for the uſe of man and 1 
beaſt, for their towering heights ſeem ſto] 
eſtabliſhed to give deſcent unto all the ie" 


clear producted : ſtreams which run gen- 
ly. 8 their ſides, and which thus er. 
prove moſt beneficial to the creation at 
large. 2110820 
Secondly, their 1 is obviews: for 

their 
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their containing of all metals and mine- 
rals, and the convenience they yield 
for digging up thoſe bodies, of which 
are made many of the neceſſaries and . 
f conveniencies in life; for if there were 
any of them found in perfectly plain and 
level countries, the mines could not, 
without great pains and charges, if at all, 
1 be wrought, the delfs would be ſo over- 
aowed with waters, it being impoſſible 
to drain them by ſoughs, ſo that no gins, 
or machines, een ſuffice to keep W 
duo. 7111 14 3133.44 13516 3371 

7 hirdly, mountains ſerve to beautify! 
the proſpects of nature, and add greatly 
to the pleaſantneſs of a neighbouring 
city or ſettlement, for they keep off a 
many cold winds in winter, and difagree- 
able duſts, which fly the atmoſphere in 
ſummer, and to which all downs and 
level countries are continually expoſcd. 
| Laſtly, they ſerve in hot climates" to 
8 ſtop the progreſs of all riſing vapours, 
„ hich tend towards the north or ſouth- 
ward, thereby condenſing them into wa- 
ter, after the nature of alembic heads, 
or by amaſſing, cooling, and conſtipating. 
turn them into a miſt, from the earth, 


which the winds would diſperſe, and gra- 
vity 


I _ ov CD 


E 


vity cauſe it to water the Whole face of 


the ground *; The mountains are of 
many other uſes to us poſt-diluvians ; 


hut let the above remarks ſuffice reſpect- 


Of the 
creation 
of moun 
tains & 
Bills. 


ſome primary, or ſecondary planet; yet; 


ing their uſe to the primitive earth 


At the creation, ſoon after the forma- 


tion of the ice round the abyſs of waters; 
when thoſe parts round the earth (where 


afterwards was the atmoſphere] were 


thickened by the great deſcent and col- 
lection of terreſtrial. matter towards their 
center, ſo as to cauſe it to grow more 
thick and firm each hour; then, as was 
before oblerved, the chaos when ſeparated 


would become parts of diſtinguiſhable; 


ſome being thin and fluid, others thick 


and clammy, according to their union 
by gravity, and ſome of ſo denſe a na- 


tute, that being collected into enormous 
bulks, each would become the center of 


there muſt be a many other ſuch denſe 


bodies, which had they been at proper dif- 


tances from each other. would themſelves 
have proved diſtinct worlds before the 


endofcreation ! though but of a ſmall bulk 
compared to the earth, or moon, becauſe 
the firſt particles of this world (or Luna's) 
center 

* Gen. ii. 6. 
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center got joined together from the cha- 

os, much ſooner than thoſe particles 

which compoſed the centers of theſe dif- 

ferent maſles ! 
If their diameter were two, three, ten, 


Or. twenty miles, that diameter muſt have N g 


increaſed had it not been prevented; 


for all thoſe bodies /that were within the 


attraction of the earth, muſt, from the 
firſt impulſe of that ſuperior power, be- 
gin to move towards the earth as their 
center: increaſing their celerity according 
to theit᷑ reſpective diameters, and their 
nearer approach, till their motion, or fall. 
became violently rapid. 
Theſe, when they reached the earth, 
would firike and rebound into it, with 


an impetuous force; the heavieſt, and 


conſequently the largeſt of them, muſt 


gap, according to their own dimenſions ; 


creation 
of ſeas 


& lakes; 


ſink very deep in, fo as to cauſe them- . 
ſelves to be buried'in the coves, and no 
remains of them to be left, but a vaſt 


and but for being rebounded, they muſt 


have now ſunk into the abyſs itſelf. 
As I before noted, the ice was Moſes's 


firmament, or-expanſion, which divided 


the waters of. the abyſs from thoſe parti- 
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cles of the ſame element, that were ſtill on 
their diſtant deſcent towards the center. 

By this time thoſe particles mixed 
with terreſtrial matter would reach the 
earth, and conſequently fall in great 
quantities within theſe different gaps. or 
hollows. 

On the fourth day of creation the ſun 
becoming vilible, by his rays, collected 
the fire cloſe to the earth's center, there- 
fore the globules of that fire would na- 
turally penetrate into all bodies, and with 
the particles of air, or effluvia of matter 
(which then were pretty well formed on 
the earth s ſurface) they muſt cauſe the 
element of water to appear as a fluid. 

- Thoſe parts of this element which had 
ſell into the hollows, muſt be turned to 
water, vulgarly ſo called, and the terreſ- 
trial parts diſentangling themſelves, 
would naturally {ink to the bottom (or 
top of the huge maſs which fell) whilſt 
the water of the neighbourhood, or all 
which the earth did not ſuck up, would 
tend to run into thoſe gaps, till at laſt 
each different one became a ſmall ſea, or 
a very large and ſpacious lake, ſome of 
them fufficient to give habitation to the 

finny 


CRT 
finny race, from the majeſtic whale, to 
the minuteſt fiſh created. 
I believe the great lakes in America 
and Africa, with the Perſian Gulph, Caſ- 
pian Sea, Gulph of Venice, Sea of Corea, 
China, Hudſon 's Bay, Gulph of Mexico, 
Great Gulph of New Holland, Black Sea, 
; Baltic Sea, and numerous other ſeas and 
lakes to have had the ſame beginning 
from this cauſe, in the Anti-diluvian 
earth, though ſome of them were OY 
choaked up at the deluge ! 

And here we may obſerye that it was 
the fifth day of the creation before God 
made the fiſhes + 
1 | Thoſe maſſes whoſe imac were 
not ſo large as theſe were which produced 
the ſeas, muſt fall with leſs weight upon 
the earth; the lighteſt of them would 
enter the crufl with about half of their 
bodies ; the heavier ones muſt nearly 
link in, only zaſtleaving a ſmalleminence 
above the reſt of the cruſt, or coves of 
the abyſs, whilſt the very ſmall ones prv- 
duced the ſame effec. 

Thoſe which entered only one half, 
did appear as lofty and ſpacious moun- 
tains, and thus f the mountains were 


EA ſettled ;" 


+ Cen. i. 21. Prov. viii. 25. 
p * 
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ſettled;” and the others after the crea- 
tion of plants and trees, nen bea. 
tiſul hills. | 

The height of the 3 e 
edly equalled a ny of the moſt noted ones 
in this day, nor could their lofty ſummits 

make any irregularity, when comprehend- 
ed the whole ſurface of the earth] any more 
than a grain of duſt does _ a ſmall 
artificial globe. | 

As one great uſe of mountains is | the 
product of rivers, ſo we read in ſcripture 
of rivers before the flood: as the Piſon, 
Gehon, Euphrates, and Hiddikel &; now 
theſe, and other rivers, might naturally 
enough be produced at the creation, for 
the coves of earth over the abyſs, after 
the ſun had ſhined ſome hours upon it, 
and by his heat melted the particles of 


ice, muſt be very damp and full of 


moiſture. 

Sol would draw up that dampneſs from 
the earth in the form of vapours, and 
quantities hkewiſe afterwards from the 
ſeas, by compreſſing the central fire, ſo 
that it increaſed the elaſtic force of air, 
Which force tends to diſſolve, or draw up 
| 1 ner particles from all bodies. 
91 Theſe 
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Theſe vapours drawn: from the coves 
could not extend themſelves, nor con ve: 
niently move ſide ways, being hindered 
by the aſcending of other vapours all 
round them; therefore they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily riſe up till they appeared upon the 
earth's ſurface, and ſſill higher into the 
air, ſome of them Which were loweſt in 
the atmoſphere, in the night time, might 
drop in miſts, and the reſt that were 
higher, be wafted to the cold ſides of the 
large mountains. and there be condenſed 
in vaſt quantities, and turned into drops 
of water: now although the mountain 's 
tops had more of the ſun's preſence, 
than the earth s: ſurface, becauſe he aroſe 
with them ſooner, and ſet later ; yet they 
did not experience ſo much power from 
collected heat, therefore their ſummits 
muſt be cooler than that ſurface, and all 
the: moiſture, or damp vapours, which 
might be riſing up the body of thoſe 
mountains, could not get diſſipated, but 
muſt naturally loſe a deal of their levity, 
ſo that not having mation enough to 
riſe any higher, their acquired gravity 
made them ſlide. by each other, and ga- 
ther into drops of water, till they found 
a Pallage through the mountains, and 
joined 


The cre 
ation of 
ſprings 
and ri- 
vers. 
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joined io innumerable other drops pro- 
duced from theſe two cauſes; together 
they might form a ſpring. 26d that be- 
coming connected with many other rivu- 
lets, their bulk would be augmented, and 
gradually ſwelled into a ſpacious river, 
and ſo was formed every ſpring and river 
of the primitive earth : yet the preſent, 
formation of either ſprings or rivers, is 
ſomewhat different, as the poſt- diluvian 


rivers generally riſe (or are derived chief · 


ly) by evaporation, from the ocean, and 
niuch augmented by ſnows lying upon; 


the mountain tops, and cold condenſing 
the vapours much ſooner than at that 


time; by floods of rain, and ſeveral 
other cauſes ! 


Nothing was wanting on the ſixth day. 


of the creation to complete the earth, 


but man! therefore God made him up- 
on that day, and fixed him in a part of the 


world which his Providence had taken: 


care to accompliſh for his uſe and recep- 


tion: this place particularly, was ready 


furniſhed with all conveniencies, as a 
noble palace; the ſituation good; the 
air pure, and fit for reſpiration ; the 


earth diverſified with mountains; hills, 


and verdant plains, watered by gliding. 
121 | and 
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and numerous rivers, or maſſive lakes, 
adorned with plants, trees, and flowers; 
inhabited by uſeful and neceſſary crea- 
tures, and the lamps of heaven lighted. 

to gild theſe various landſcapes of revi- 
ved nature ! In ſhort, all was now ready, 
and God proceeded to make a more no- 
ble creature than any other yet on earth 
One (ſo the Deity predetermined) endued 
with reaſon, .contemplative ! and with fa- 
culties, capable of NY the great 
Creator in all his works ! | 


God's proceedings i in this new creation, 

Angels beheld with rapture and delight ; 

They watch'd him ſtep by ſtep, prepare each form, 

His tender care reveal, and tun'd their harps 

To praiſe ; each topic was their ſong ; they ſaw 

Him (cloath, in clay, immortal ſouls ! pure image 
of himſelf) _ | 

His eſſence thus embody ! 1 

They gaze | 

Amazement ſtruck their frame, in wonder loſt ! 

This exſtacy got o 'er—all heaven rang with joy! 


Several great and reſpedable men have 
entertained different opinions relating 
to the true ſituation of terreſtrial para- 
diſe; nay, ſome have even queſtioned the 
locality of that Fei ſcruple, 
indeed. was needleſs. | 
The 


| ( 40 

The learned Pere Hardouin, Le Clere, 
and othets, think it was' eſtabliſhed very 
near to Damaſcus in Syria. The late 
Mr. Camlet places Eden, in Armenia 
while Bochart. Huetius, and ſeveral 
more illuſtrious gentlemen. hold: another 
opinion, according to Which. it was ifi- 
tuated upon the united ſtreams of the 


Dizlat and Frat; which union of che " 
two rivers: is, by the:Arabs, .called: Shat ” 


al Arab, ige. the river of the Arabs, 
This begins two days journey from Bal. 
ſorah, aud about hve leagues below that 
place, it divides into two branches, which 


diſcharge themſelves into the Perſiag 1 
Gulph, 4 | CW " 
Other again, founding their opinion 5 
on a darling tradition of the ſuperſtitious, he 
place Paradiſe in the iſland of Ceylon " 
there is a ſand bank which runs from * 
this iſland, to the Aſiatic continent, call- he 
ed Adam's bridge, from a belief that he tive 
paſſed over that iſthmus, on his expul- 5 
bon into Aſia, and that it was deluged : at = 
the univerſal inundation. =o 
Some looking upon the friged 2 zones par 
to have been part of the anti -diluvian b 
torrid zone, believe Eden to compre · g _ 


hend part of them dire regions now call- 
2 ed 


6 
ed Lapland. But I ſhall endeavour to 
prove the zones have never changed, and 
if not, that overthrows this notion; there- 
ore | cannot help joining with Bockart, 
Huetius, and the famous Calvin, becauſe 


6 I think their concluſion the moſt pro- 

e bable, and ſo conſider the Shat al Arab 

e 0 be the river which paſſed through ho he 

* den. or went out of it.“ * in two of the 

„ {Wbrcams towards the Perſian Gulph, one 5779. 

{. called Piſon, the other Gihon, the Piſon 

A eading to that ſhore which encompaſſeth 

+ the whole land of Havilah, or India; 
1 and the Gihon leading towards that | 
"Wwhich ſurrounds the whole land of 1 
u Echiopia: two more came in the con- 
. Nrrary way, one the preſent, Euphrates. 

Ihe other called the Heddekel, now Ti- 

'* MW oris, that goes towards the Eaſl of Aſſyria. 

1 though it, and the two firſt have changed 


1 their names; yet, I doubt not, but thoſe 
1. rivers were well known to the Iſraelites 
by thoſe names of the ſcripture, when 
Moſes, through the inſpiration of God. 
revealed to them the true ſituation of 
ES . | 

Paradiſe. | 
Nor do I think it any argument of 

ſirength againſt what he vouches to ſay, 
II- | 84 4 

F 4 that 


+ Gen. ii. 10. 


. 


ſtroyed, of conſequence every remains ol 
the Garden muſt be defaced ; I grant, 
every mark but that of rivers and moun- 
tains was, and it ſeems evident by the pur: 
port of that part of ſcripture, that there 
were four rivers, ſituate with reſpect of 
each other, as is Shat al Arab, to be- 
ginnings and endings ; and the Anti- 
diluvians might call thoſe four rivers by 
names which Moſes knew nothing of: 
then, as his account is ſpoken in the pre: 


unto the rivers of Paradiſe, could by no 
means be miſapplied to rivers not the 
fame, which might lead us into errors : 
but they muſt be identically the ſame 
channels, and run from nearly the fame 
ſprings, for that country on which they 
were, was not deſtroyed by the flood /as 1 
ſhall afterwards make appear) therefore, 
there is no ground to think their ſprings 
were ſtopped. Let me now cloſe theſe 
remarks—turn to creation, and conſider 
the other worlds of our ſyſtem. 

The iſt, The nearſt planet to Sol is Mercury, 
warde, and this planet was compoſed from par- 
Mercn- ticles of the chaos ſame as the earth, for 


& its 
re upon enacting of the laws, of nature, a 
few 


that as by the deluge the earth was de- 


ſent tenſe, the names which he gives 


(ann 


few particles being an together, 

became its firſt center, which center by 
gradual creation kept encreaſing its mag- 
nitude, until it became large, compact. 

and ſolid, for the chaos within Mercury's 
ſphere, was continually ſettling accord- 
ing to ſpecific gravity, fo that an abyſs 
of waters began to gather round his bo- 
dy, and as far as attraction aided, it was 
ſurrounded by fire! thus far was ad- 
vanced, when all the chaos neareſt to- 
wards the ſun was cleared, and the ſolar 
influence began to be ſtrongly felt on 
Mercury ; mountains were formed ſame 
as upon our earth, and by the ſame 
cauſe ; but theſe mountains met no op- 
poſition in their progreſs, for the abyſs 
was very ebb and without an ice, there- 
fore conſequently they. muſt be fixed up- 
on the center itſelf, and 1n little time the 
abyſs would be evaporated, becauſe there 
was ſo little of it, and the ſun by his 
nearneſs thereto, ſo vigorouſly puſhed 
down the fire which ſurrounds Mercury, 
but not diſſipated, for that circumſtance 
the law of gravity muſt hinder, keeping 
It as an atmoſphere around the body of 
this planet, whilſt that atmoſphere ſuppli- 
ed the ground conſtantly with miſts, 


hal a oh which 
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which renders his earth fruitful, ſa. that 
few globes can be pleaſanter than Mer 
curvy, whoſe nearneſs to the ſun; is 
the cauſe he is feldom ſeen, but by help It 
of a: teleſcope, though the true occaſion ¶ cl 
of our thinking him ſo near his center, n 
is, becauſe we are ſo much farther from {c 
it -Gurſelves; for if a cannon ball was W 
conflantly to fly, at a rate of four hun- 
dred and eighty miles in the ſpace of one ¶ e- 
hour, notwithſtanding the rapidity of a 
that motion, it would be eight years and 8 
two hundred ſeventy-fix days in going b 
from Mercury to the Sun, as the true W 
diſtance is thirty-ſix millions eight hun- di 
dred forty one thouſand four hundied WM w 
ſixty Engliſh miles. Mercury is the. ot 
ſmalleſt of all primary planets, being very WW m 
little larger than our moon ; his diame- ſa 


ter is three thouſand miles. | ſu 


The next planet to Mercury, is Venus, 
This planet at firſt experienced a ſimi- 
lar creation; according to the diameter 


which like other parts of the chaos, was 


attracted thereto; it had colleQions of 
waters joined its body, and our glaſſes 


is 
be 
hi 
of its center it was ſurrounded with fire,. V. 
to 
cu 
de 


diſplay its mountains, but that abyſs 1 lo 


Inganc to have fell only in the deep ca- WM © 
vities ; 
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vities between the different hills, and 
there produced ſeas and lakes, but not 
very numerous, for Venus ſhines exceed- 
ing bright. The finer particles of the 
chaos forming her atmoſphere, for her 
nearneſs to the ſun cauſed the fire to be 
ſooner compreſſed, and with more vigor. 
which produced an heat that kept the 
watery element from freezing; ſo that the 
earthly particles ſettled next the center, 
and her creation was ſooner finiſhed : 
She is the moſt remarkable of any planet, 
becauſe of her great brightneſs, through 
which moſt countrymen know-her, and 
diſtinguiſh her (whether in the eaſt or 
weſt of the heavens) by the appellation 
of, the evening ſtar ! She is ſixty- eight 
million eight hundred ninety-one thou- 
ſand four hundred eighty miles from the 
ſun, near as far again as Mercury, and 
is likewiſe a deal larger than that planet, 
being in herdiameter nine thouſand three 
hundred thirty miles. - Mercury and 
Venus appear always very near the fun, 
to our obſervation from the earth, Mer- 
cury never being above twenty-eight 
degrees, and Venus never more than 
forty-eight degrees diſtant from him, 

either to the eaſt or weſt. When Venus 
| begins 


(&) 
begins to move from the ſun to the eaſt 
and is but at a little diſtance from it, ſhe 


appears very large; but when ſhe is at Fn 
the ſame diſtance in moving towards the of 
ſun, ſhe appears quite ſmall, which dif. ty 
ference, in apparent magnitude, is cauſed 4; 
by ber being like to our full moon, WF ſe 
when ſhe is ſo very large; or horned, (} 
like our new moon, when ſhe appears ſo il ;; 
ſmall : Hence it illuſtrates and explains FA 
the Copernian opinion of Venus's mo- d, 
tion, and proves that Venus is ſometimes WF . 
farther diſtant from the earth than the 
ſun is, at which time that part of her et 
which is illuminated, is turned direQly 8 
towards us, and ſhe appears quite round p 
and very large; at other times, when ſhe a1 
is nearer to the earth by one hundred * 
thirty-ſeven million ſeven hundred eighty- 1; 
two thouſand nine hundred ſeventy-two m 
miles (being the whole plane of her vaſt p1 

orb) then, as only one part of that 
illuminated half can be ſeen by us, it Hot 
makes her appear horned, and conſe- a 
quently very ſmall. ar 
Mercury undergoes the ſame changes pe 

as Venus, but neither him nor her have 


any attennant moons. 


Our 


1 


Our earth, or Tellus, is the next pla 
net to Venus, and at the diſtance, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferguſon's computation; 
of ninety-five million one hundred ſeven- 
ty-three thouſand miles from the ſun, her 
diameter ſeven thouſand nine bundred 


ſeventy miles. The Ptolomic ſyſtem never 


ſhined conſpicuous ſince the globoſity of 
the earth was proved, and that our pla- 
net is of a ſpherical figure needs not be 
doubted, if we conſider the n en 
arguments. TE: 

As, when at ſea, in any veſſel we def. 
cry a fail! at firſt we make her top- 
gallant-· maſt- head. on her nearer ap- 
proach, the topſails, foreſail, mainſail; 
and mizen, and afterwards her whole 
hull: In like manner, when we make 
land a-head,. firſt the tops of the higheſt 
mountains only are ſeen, then the hills. 
promontaries, plains, and rivetrs. 

Secondly, if we examine an eclipſe 
of the moon, it evidences the earth to be 
a globe, for when it, the ſun and moon 
are in ſuch a poſition, that a cord ſcom- 
paratively ſpeaking) being drawn in a 
ſtraight line from the ſun to the moon, 
it would neceſſarily paſs through the cen- 
ſer of the earth: then, the earth's ſhadow 


(decrealing 


Of the 
planet 
Tellus 
or the 
earth. 
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(decreaſing like a cone) muſt fall upon the . 
moon, of a ſhape exactly corre ſponding ba 
to the earth's figure; now this by repeat; m4 
ed obſervations has been proved to be af 
round. The firſt part of this ſhadow is Ml *© 
but very thin, and of a light cafl, being i <*' 
that of the earth's atmoſphere, but ſoon 10 
aſterwards it grows quite dark, as it (the GA | 
moon) gets immerged into the bodily = 
ſhadow of the earth; this paſt, its force - 


figure /but that of a globe) men could 
no more ſtand upon it, than they now 


That ir 
is a2 
globe 


tho' not 


. anna 
yround 


remarks 
from it. 


decreaſes by degrees, till the atmoſphe- 
rical ſhadow, concludes the eclipſe. _ 
Thirdly. If the earth aſſumed any 


can upon the ſide of an upright houle, or . 
ſteep mountain; and though there are WW tin 
many both great mountains and deep me 
vallies upon the earth's ſurface ; yet they ſar 
no more decreaſe its round figure, than WW -- 
the numerous pores, which are ſeen on ¶ ea: 
the rind of an orange, does the round- 5 
neſs of that body. From this it follows, ¶ ne 
becauſe the 1 of the earth is 5 
globous, the head of a traveller goes a tio 
longer journey than does his feet, and he MW... 
who rides on horſeback, goes farther, or ¶ dic 


through a greater ſpace, than he who 
walks the ſame way on foot; ſo in like 
| manner, 
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manner, if a ſhip ſailed round the world, 
the miles its topmaſts went would exceed 
thoſe of its hull, by the circumference 
of a circle, whoſe radius is the ſhip's 
height ;. notwithſlanding this, it is made 
certain, by the juſtly celebrated Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that the earth is nat truly and 
exactly round, but that yts diameter at 
the equinoxial circle is to its diameter at 
the poles, as ix hundred. ninety-two, to 
ſix hundred | eighty-nine, which is oc 
caſioned hy the middle being mare ek; 
fected with its rotation, than its poles 
are. This planet appears to the inhabi- 
tants of Mars, with the ſame poſitions 
as Venus does to us; but we aftord them 
twice as much light, and they will ſome- 
times have the pleaſure of ſeeing our 
moon, When ſhe is in oppoſition to the 

ſun, by the naked eye; as for example, 
if Mars was in the ſign Libra, and the 
earth in Gemina, 

. The moon, or Luna, is a mall pla. 
net, and her nearneſs to the earth gives 
me reaſon to preſume, that at the crea- 
tion ſhe underwent ſeveral changes to- 
rr a gradual perfection, ſame as it 

id. | 
Beſore her motion commenced round 
| G the 
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the monthly orb, I believe Luna was 
betwixt the conjunction and firſt quar- 


ter, there her center was formed till it 


arrived at its preſent magnitude. 
Round that center was gathered the 
element of water, and that covered over 
with a remarkable ſtrong ice, een 
the abſence of heat. 
On this ice deſcended the numerous 
particles of earthly matter which were 
within her attraction, and formed her 
dry land. 
At ſtill farther diſtances "FO this pla- 
net were collected numerous other cen- 
ters, out of the earth's circular influence, 
but within the moon's, and the ſame 
kind of denſe centers. as our mountains 


are compoſed of, but thoſe maſſive bo- 


dies, might much exceed ours in | magnt- 
tude. 

The effects of their deſcent is obvious ; 
mountains would be produced, but much 
higher, broader, and every way greater 
than any upon the earth, and that there 
are. ſuch in the moon, our teleſcopes 
confirm. 

When the Lunar motion. round its 


primary was begun, it advanced into 


greater degrees of light, for though it was 
near 


0 
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near the earth. yet being but a little paſt 
new, it was not viſible e. unn 
the fourth day of creation“. 

The ſolar influence, as het Aa 1. 
came more ſettled, was more felt, and 
the ſun then collected the moon's central 
fire with force enough to melt the watery 
particles, and make the dry land fertile. 

Thoſe central maſſes, ſuch as formed 
her mountains, but larger than the reſt, 
by their falling with greater violence and 
ſinking on the earthly cover, produced 
prodigious: gaps, not ſuch as was formed 
upon our earth with much leſſer centers, 
but (as theſe might perhaps be fifty, or 
one hundred miles each in diameter) the 
ſorce with which they ſtruck the cover 
muſt ſplit it and eraſh the ice, ſo as to 
occaſion great extended tracks to fall in- 


to the abyſs with themſel ves 


Their majeſtic heads muſt be raiſed, 
or elevated above the ſurface of the wa- 
ers, and on the deſcent, of the terreſtrial 
matter yet coming down, be built upon, 
covered. and ſpread into large iſlands! 
whilſt the cover which fell, might get 


wedged under the other ice chat yet firmly 


the man 
ner of it 


og 1 ns continent and the en- 


''G 2: creaſing 


een, 1. 
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creang heat cheered the whole with the 


afpect of He. 

Thus we need not be furprizes to find 
the Lunarian world covered with large 
circular feas, iſlands, lakes, &c. but we 


may obſerve, that ſhe' diſplays no oceans 


that pervade from pole to pole upon her 
ſurface, as this world at preſent does. 

As the chaos was ſertled, its 'fineſt 
parts next to Luna, became fixed by gra- 
vity in the form of an atmoſphere around 
her body; nor need we diſpute this af- 
ſertion, becauſe we cannot obſerve her 
clouds, ' for was there in the memory of 
man, ever a ſtrata of clouds that yet co- 
vered the intire parts of this our cloudy 
iſland? If clouds overſpread ever fo great 
a Tpace, light would ſtill be reflected. and 
that part of the atmoſphere only appear 


miſty or thicker ; | beſides, few clouds 


continue fixed long over one part. The 
moon's diſtance! from Sol, is ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs, according ro 
her poſition in the monthly orb round 


the earth; her diameter is only two 
thouſand o ne hundred eighty miles. In 


one revolution of her orbit, ſhe puts on 


_ different appearances, which is cauſed by 


the ſituation of her- enlightened part 
| with 
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e with reſpect to the earth. tor at the time 
of the moon's conjunction, when the 


d illuminated part of it is turned towards 
e che ſun, the other part, next the earth, 

e is nearly inviſible, yet not altogether ſo, 

sas it ſometimes can be ſeen of a pale 
r WH aſh colour, which 1s cauſed through the 
WH rays of Sol, reflected thereto by the earth, 
t as ſeems evident from a few remarks : 
-iſt. As the earth is an opake body, there- 
| bore it muſt neceſſarily reflect ſome part 
(. 


of the light which falls upon it. 2d. 


This faint light cannot be ſeen but when 
the moon is very near right againſt the 
middle of that half of the earth, which 
is then enlightened by the ſun. 3d. Be- 
cauſe this light of the moon is ſenſibly 
greater when riſing in the eaſt; for then 
the rays which reflect a great deal of 
light from the continents of "Aſia, part of 
Europe andA frica, fall thick upon 1; but 
this light is the leaſt perceived when the 
moon is ſetting in the weſt, becauſe then 


lantic ocean, which abſorbs moſt of them. 

Mars underwent the fame formation 
as the earth, or moon; he was ſurround- 
ed with central fire proporttonable to 
his ſphere of attraction ; his center was 
01 | | as 


WW r  o wh. 


the rays are only reflected from the At- 


1 
1 
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as compact as ours, around which the 


chaos tended - ſuppoſing it to have fallen 
without any diſtinction of parts; as the 


tumult agitated the fire by compreſſion, it 


mull be warm, and a diſtinction would take 
place according to the laws of ſpecific gra- 


vity, thus all earthly and weighiy parts 
would ſink next to the center, and leave 


the lighter, watery particles io remain 


creation 
of the 
Iſt exte- 
rior 
world or 


Mars. 


over them, in the ſame form as our a- 
byſs; when the generality. of that. chaos 
which was near to Mars was ſubſided in 
this manner, the fire would be leſs com- 
preſſed and mount up higher, leaving 
3 low part to cool, grow denſe, and 
laſtly, freeze very keenly and ſeyere. 
Elch ice would be for med over the a- 
byſs,! whilſt all the other chaos which 
kept deſcending grew hard, and compar 
{ed an earth upon it. * 
* 5 his earth muſt increaſe till the * 
was purified and the ſmall centers felt 
Mars's. attraction, for thoſe ſolid parti- 
cles which were at a great diſtance, would 
have time to join together, and compole 
conſiderable bulks, from attracting all the 
chaos around them; when theſe maſles 
got. large enough to feel the effect of gra: 
vitation towards Mars, they then muſt 
begin 


5 
begin to fall. increaſing their celerity 
every moment, till they reached his body, 
their great magnitude and weight cauſing 
them to break through and ſplit t che eüfth 
and ice, for that cover and ice was not 
- Wl quite ſo ſtrong as ours. becauſe only pro- 
s portionable to his ſize; whereas the 
e Wl ſmall centers,” from their diſtance, muſt 
n be fully as large, therefore of pens 7 
„ed upon Mars. 

Thoſe © of great magpteäde rmöng 
ilands, and the others of leſſer bulk 
mountains, upon his ſurface. ' 2 

The black ſpot ſeen on Man is an 
evidence of ſeas, which muſt ſoon be 
created, ſor by this time the chaos be- 
- Wtwcen the earth and Mars, was almoſt 
h {MW wbolly purified; Sol would then begin to 
collect his central heat, and that muſt 
I melt the ice on thoſe parts of the abyſs 
s laid bare, which conſequently produced 
It vaters, and rendered the planet fertile, 
i- from theſe parts of the cover which fell 
d along with the mountains, the remaining 
le Ncover would get wedged under, in the 
ce tumult occaſioned, and ſo ſupported! 
23 Wwhilt the abyſs and more refined' chaos 
2: Wgave to this planet likewiſe, an atmo- 
if} Pere. TIE ha 
He 
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He * a red colour. and his orb 
 incloſes that of the earth, for he is at the 
immenſediſtanceof one hundred forty-five 
million fourteen thouſand one hundred 
forty miles from Sol's center. We find 
this planet, when viewed from the earth. 
is ſubject io none of thoſe phaſes which 
diſtinguiſh. Mercury and 9 for he 
appears always with a full face and never 
horned ; yet ſometimes (apparently) he 
is fix times larger than at other times, 
which increaſe of magnitude, happens 
at the time of his being neareſt the earth, 
polite to Venus's, which is when ſhe is 
fartheſt | off. He has a diurnal motion 
round his axis, which I am firmly per: 
ſuaded all the planets, excepting moſt at- 
tendant moons, have: his diameter is 
only five thouſand four hundred miles, 
being much leſs than the earth, or Ve- 
nus, yet greater than Luna, and two 
thouſand four hundred miles more in his 

diameter than Mercury. 

The next planet io Mars, is Jupiter. 
He underwent the ſame progreſſive crea- 
tion as the other planets, but his part ol 
the chaos being a great way from the 
mid- center, conſequently his denlity Was 

not quite ſo compact as Venus or Mer- 


cury's; 


0 


E. * 
cury's; his great diſtance from the ſun, 


magnitude, for after his chaos was ſubdi- 
vided into a many centers, they muſt all 
tend towards the center of Jupiter, which 
was the largeſt, becauſe firſt formed ; when: 


which cauſed the chaos ſtill farther off to 
gravitate towards him, the element. of 
fire being ſubject to the ſame laws, gra- 


able to its bulk ; whilſt the chaos con- 
tinued thick, denſe, and numerous in 
its deſcent, the fire muſt be compreſſed 
and collected, ſufficient to keep the wa- 
ters in a ſtate of fluidneſs, but when the 
is chaos grew more refined, being gathered 
s, in good part unto all the different cen- 
e- ters which were forming at a diſtance, 


„o the fire loſt this forcible compreſſion. 
is and mounted to ſettle itſelf in equilibro 


around the planet. 


t. At which time the waters muſt grow. 


a- hard, denſe, ſettle cloſe together, and form 


ola circum- ambient ice, a. that ice ld 
he hourly grow more and more adamantine 


as in its nature. 


" H . UVpon 


produced an opportunity to increaſe his 


his diameter was thus increaſed, it ſtill. 
attracted and overpowered a larger ſpace, 


dually ſurrounded his body proportion- 


in, 
* 


| ( 38 ) 

Upon it, ſame as upon our globe, 

would fettle all the other attracted par- 
ticles, till an earth was created. 

Jupiter's center was amazingly larger 

than our world's, fo that his attraction 

creation reached the diflant centers, the ſmalleſ 

exterior Of which much exceeded the bulk of our 

2 higheſt mountains; theſe centers obeyed 

the dictates of attraction and moved to- 

wards Jupiter's body, their celirity in- 

creaſing, till they fixed themſelves there- 

to, and produced hills, mountains, ſeas, 

and lakes; for though the ice was firong, 

and the waters deep, yet as theſe cen- 

ters were exceeding large, their rapid 

weight muſt tear up all obſtruction, and 

divide the ice in a variety of places: 

Thoſe parts of the covering earth which 

fell in, being drove in great maſles, by 

the force of the waters, from around 

every fide of the fallen centers, thereby 

getting under and ſupporting the fland- 

ing earth, whilſt theſe breaches lay open 

in extended gaps, forming ſpacious ſeas, 

feveral of which Caſſini, and other aſtro- 

nomers have perceived upon Jupiter's 

ſurface and three of the largeſt that run pa- 

rallel on his middle, are by us termed 

Jupiter's belts; when the ſolar agitation 


of 


( 59 ) 
of light became vigorous enough to ef - 
fe this diſtance, the central fire of Jupi- 
ter was compreſſed and drove down, ſo 
as it firſt began to evaporate the waters, 
raiſe exhalations, and form around his 
body {along with the fine and lighteſt 
chaos) a fluid atmoſphere ! ſo perfecting 
the creation of this vaſt and immenſe 
globe! which does honour to the Chriſ- 
tian's God, and makes the, moſt boaſted 
works of that heathen deity appear deſpi- 
cable, after whom this planet was called 
by the ancients, with a view to immorta- 
lize his name, which indeed it does, for it 
bears his name, and confutes his power ! 

Jupiter appears ſometimes pritty large 
to us, and always of a conſtant, bright 
ſhining aſpect; yet we never obſerve 
him fo large as Venus, owing to his diſ- 
tance, for he is four hundred ninety-four 
million nine hundred ninety thouſand 
nine hundred ſeventy miles from the ſun; 
and his diameter is ninety-four thouſand 
miles, which makes him the n pla- 
net in our ſyſtem. 

He is attended by four moons, which 
are called his ſatellites, or guards of Ju- 
piter the firſt of them, or that neareſt 
to his body, is diſtant from him three 

H 2 hundred 


Of his 
Moons 
& their 
diftance 
from 
him. 
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hundred ſixty-three thouſand fix hundred 
miles, yet goes one revolution round its 
center in forty-two hours and twenty- 
eight minutes! 

The ſecond moon is five hundred 
eighty thouſand miles off Jupiter ; it is 


a a little bigger than the firſt moon, and 


goes its courſe round the primary, in 
eighty-hve hours and eighteen minutes. 

The third ſatellite is nine hundred 
twenty- five thouſand miles from Jupiter, 
and performs its motion round him in 
ſeven days, three hours, fifty-ſeven mi- 
nutes, and thirty ſeconds. This is the 
biggeſt of his moons, affording Jupiter a 
light almoſt twice as- n as our moon 


does to us. 


The fourth and lat of theſe e 


is one million ſix hundred thirty thouſand 


miles from its center; notwithſtanding 
which diſtance, it moves round that orbit 
in two weeks, two days, eighteen hours, 
and nine minutes — With what an amaz- 
ing velocity ! 

Saturn is a planet muck larger than 
the earth, but leſs than Jupiter. He 
went under nearly the ſame progreſs in 
creation as Jupiter, therefore it need not 
be recited, and I doubt not but if our 

glaſſes 


( 68 ) 
olaſſes get more improved, there will be 
found upon his ſurface, both ſeas ang 
- WH mountains, and his diurnal motion will | 
be diſcovered to take up more time than 
d Jupiter's does. His immenſe diſtance 
s makes the reflection of light weak, and 
d him appear to us of a pale lead colour, 
n gas he is eight hundred twelve million 
ſeven hundred eighty-three thouſand one 
d Wl hundred thirty miles farther from the fun 
than we are, and his diameter is ſeventy- 
eight thouſand miles. 
In movement around Saturn has been orn. 
diſcovered five moons—the firſt is two gd ene, 


hundred two thouſand eight hundred „ 
miles from him, and revolves round its Sunn. 
orb in one day, twenty-one hours, eigh- 

s WW tcen minutes, and thirty-one ſeconds. 

1 The ſecond attendant is two hundred 

> MW filty-nine thouſand ſeven hundred miles 

t olf Saturn's center, and goes its periodi- | 
„cal, revolution in two days, ſeventeen | 
— hours, forty-one minutes, and twenty- 

ſeven ſeconds. The third of theſe ſatel- | 
lites is three hundred fixty-two thouſand. 
nine hundred miles from its center, and 
goes that courle in four days, thirteen 
hours, forty-ſeven minutes, and ſixteen 
tecontls. {tit 75 
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the ve The fourth is at the diltance of ei ght 
os: hundred forty-one thouſand miles, . to 


turn. 


| __ twenty-two hours. torty- one Minutes, and 

8 eleven ſeconds, 

' The 6fth, or outermoſt moon, takes fo 
ſeyenty-nine days, ſeven hours, bfty-three re 
minutes, and fifty-ſeven ſeconds to travel in 

its orbit, for-it is at the diſtance of two ot 
million four hundred ſixty- three thouſand Ml be 
miles from Saturn, Beſides theſe moons Ml it! 

which conſtantly attend him, he has a- de 

nother phenomena, not common, but ll to 

wonderful, that is, a large broad ring r 
Which every way ſurrounds his body at 

equal diſtances; ſo unuſual a thing in ¶ tic 

| all the reſt of creation, and ſo amazing, dit 

=_ that it is an evident demonſtration of the i or! 

| great care and able art of that Almighty th 

Architect. whoſe goodneſs {forgot by ſpa 

men) the angels laud with thanks ! tim 

his ring is of the breadth of twenty- MW anc 

nine thouſand one hundred miles (what MW the 

an arch this, to an eye of the firſt ſatel- M tim 


c 
fl 
go round its orbit takes fiſteen days, v 
v 
0 


lite} and of a due and convenient diſtance ¶ ſom 
from Saturn himſelf, not too cloſely ad- ¶ oth 
hering to his body, as that might annoy app 
a large portion of Saturn's ſurface ; but ¶ acr. 
it environs him about the ſame W 

0 


6s 
of its breadth, ſo by that means it re- 


t 
o ges the rays of Sol, irs aptitude for 


n which purpoſe, is a wonderſul contri- 
vance, and evident to an obſerver; for 


was it full of waters, as our earth is, the _ 


s WH folar reflections, muſt be too weak, for to 
render the ring viſible unto us, conſider- 
ing how great the diſtance between us ; 


demonſtrates the denſeneſs of its trucure, 


to that planet which it ſerves. 
When we from the earth take obferva- 
tion of Saturn, this ring to us puts on 
7, different aſpects, for in one part of his 
ic orbit, it appears with a larger ellipfes 
ty (than at other times) fo as to ſhew a great 
pace between it and Saturn's body; ſome- 
times one fide of this ring is enlightened, 
and reflects that borrowed quality unto 
at WH the oppoſite part of Saturn ; at other 
times the other part enlightens its ſide, 
ſometimes all the ring is viſible, and at 


| 
ce 
d- other times nothing can be ſeen, fave the 
5 


appearance of a ſmall liſt, or belt, paſſing 
ut WF acroſs the middle of his body. 
ce Note! 


on the contrary. we perceive its light 10 
be ſo lively and ſtrong as to render both 
itſelf and Saturn quite viſible; which 


Saturn's 
Ring. 


lor the more forcibly reflecting light un- 


And the 
di flerent 
pheno- 
mena of 
it. 
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trogade 


motion 
explain- 
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Note! Mercury and Venus are called n. 
primary inferior planets; but Mars, Ju- li. 
piter, and Saturn, primary ſuperior, be- de 
cauſe their orbs incloſes that of the Wt <* 
earth's; thus, as we go round the ſun tb 

before them, conſequently ſometimes we h. 
overtake them in the ſame ſign of the *< 
zodiac, when we are ſaid to be in con- Ml ®! 
junction with them, and at that time, 
as both our motions tend one way, they Ml *: 
appear ſeveral days in the ſame place of P. 
the firmament, then we call them flation- n 
ary; but no ſooner have we paſt them, n 
than our ſwiftneſs makes them ſeem to P. 
to go backwards to the weſt again, and *! 
at that event we call them retrogade pla- »* 
nets; but when we are ſextile, or any of Ire 
theſe three planets is ſixty degrees before 
us, then their motion is regular, and ch 
they are called direct; according to Pl 
which poſitions, their apparent diameter th 
alters, for when we are in the ſame fign 
as Mars, he ſeems ſix times as big as Ml © 
when he is direct. Jupiter in that ſitua- of 
tion is three times bigger, and Saturn 
almoſt as big again. To conſider Jupi- *' 
ter and Satutn as vaſt globes, at ſuch liz 
immenſe diſtances from the ſun, as con- 9 


founds our r limited conceptions, we might 
naturally 


i 

naturally conclude, that they muſt needs 
lie in profound darkneſs and continual 
deſolation, which indeed would be the 
caſe had no remedy been provided, but 
their ever good, as well as great Creator, 
has provided many, and the clearer our 
acquiſitions in philoſophy. the more we 
are convinced of this truth! 

By the ſwift rotation of 3 and 
Saturn round their axis (for I am fully 
perſuaded. Saturn has ſuch a. diurnal 
movement, though our glaſſes are not 
improved enough to ſhow us, yet, any 
proots-of that motion) it appears, if any 
thing is wanting in the ſtrength and de- 
gree of light, it is compenſated by the 
frequent returns thereof. 

And another remedy proceeds from 
the plurality of moons—Jupiter is ſup- 
plied with four (whilſt we, being nearer 
the ſun, have but one) and Saturn five. 

Of theſe four moons we make ſeveral 


Temarks—Probably the diameter of none 


of them is leſs than Luna, and one of them 
we know to be greater than our earth, 
and they reflect ſo ſtrong and vivid a 
light, as makes them appear illuſtrious 
unto us at ſo vaſt a diſtance. Their due 
ſpaces from Jupiter and one another, and 

l their 
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their agreeable periodic revolutions, 
we find to be in the moſt exact mathe- 
matical proportion ; by their different 
diſtances thoſe ſatellites eſcape all difa- 
greeable concourſes and violent oppoſi- 
tions; and by their ſtated movements, 
they are perpetually carrying about their 
light, and other benefits from part to 
part, and thus it feldom happens that any 
portion of their primary is without the 
preſence and attendance of one, or more 
of his moons. 

Fhe repeated progreſſes of chaſes ſe- 
of condaries towards his poles 1s remarkable, 
Jupier's the-greateſt latitude of the innermoſt, ra- 

ther exceeds one third part of his ſemi- 
diameter; that of the next about a quar- 
ter of his diameter; the third is near 
half of his diameter; whilft the fourth, 
or outermoſt, has a declenſion beyond the 
poles of Jupiter, a third part of his ſemi⸗ 
diameter. 
By the difference of latitudes, theſe 
planets eſcape the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
{ſhadow oftener than Luna does that of 
ours, and this fourth ſatellite is {ſeldom 
deprived of Sol's rays, more than once in 
two years; and through this quadruple 
variety, and their perpetual changing of 
latitudes, 


? 6 6p h 

, WW latitudes; it comes to paſs thoſe vaſt re- 
„Lions towards the poles of this planet, 
t have, a ſhare in the light. and other 
- WH bleſliings of theſe four different moons, 
i- which very much aleviates their winters. 
„ But commonly Saturn, Mars, and Ju- 
piter, are looked upon as perfect Green- 
lands—planers deſtitute of heat and all 
its comforts ; whilſt Venus and Mercury 
are repreſented as torrid, burnt up zones, 
expoſed to the utmoſt fury of the ſolar. 
fire, conſequently the ſuperior planets 
are ſaid to be leſs ſolid than our earth, 
yea little more fo than water, and the in- 
ferior planets are called harder and 
denſer bodies than our heavieſt iron; 
but to theſe popular ideas I cannot 
r il agree. 
; The Sun, Mercury: and the comets, 
e at the creation were near the mid-center 
- WH of the chaos, when matter began to tend 

towards all matter, that mid-center might 


© las before obſerved) particularly grow 
Ss WW moſt thick, denſe, and ſolid, and thoſe 
f WW bodies being formed therefrom, become 
bo likewiſe. 

1 But that part of the chaos including 
Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
{ Wl was at a conſiderable diſtance from this 
a £9 


1 2 | mid- 
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mid - center, therefore, not for med of ſuch 
ſolid, denſe particles: Thus all of theſe 
planets (being created from the ſame 
kind of materials) were much of one 
nature. 

The matter which compoſed and fell 
cloſe unto their different centers was 
more compactly ſolid than. any other 
part of their bodies. 

As the calculations to aſſertain the 
denſity of the earth, which were made 
by Mr. Hutton, of Woolwich (from the 
obſervations of Dr. Maſhelyne, the Al- 
tronomer Royal, near the mountain Ben- 
ſhehallien, in Scotland proves) for it 
Was then found that the earth is much 
more compact and denſe in its interior 
parts than near its ſurface ; ſo allo are 
the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; 
our mountains, as before ſaid, but for 
their nearneſs to the earth would likewiſe 
have become each of them, planets, that 
nearneſs drew them down, and thus we 
find every true mountain is ſolid in its 
center, abounding with ſome heavy mi- 
neral or metal. 

Therefore I conclude (excepting Mer. 
cury) all the ſyſtem of planets, are con- 
llituted of land and water. and that a 


body 
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body gravitates differently upon their 


Jup iter 


different ſurfaces, not becauſe of their & Saturn 


denſity, but difference in magnitude, 
and that difference of magnitude is one 
principal cauſe of their various ſeaſons 
of their heat and cold! 

The ſun is the center of our ſyſtem, 


and was the center of the chaos, as the 


particles of matter naturally inclined to- 


 ſhownts 
be ns 
deuſe as 
onr 


earth, 


gether and grew thicker around that 


center than in other parts, conſequently 
Sol muſt be the firſt globe formed, the 
planets being only (if I may fo ſpeak) 
accidentally formed in the diſtant chaos, 
where it happened there were a few groſs 
particles mutually attracled—I expreſs 
myſelf a few ! becauſe in fact, the fun is 
five hundred thirty-nine times bigger 
than all the planets put together ! there- 


fore his ſphere of attraction, at his crea- 


tion, muſt be very great. 


I have conſidered the fluid of fire as 


reſting equally throughout the chaos, but 


attractable by gravity to any center; 


then that fire muſt tend towards any part 
where there was a collection of groſs 
particles, and the mid-center being vaſtly 


greater and denſer than any other col- 


lection, the ſolar body mult be cloſely 
| ſurrounded 


9 
furrounded with a fluid of fire, ſo incon- 
ceiveably vaſt! that it would enter the 
whole texture of his body, being cloſely 
kept by gravitation, and conſtantly repel- 
led by light, ſo that even his denſe ſolidity 
muſt ſoon, glow with violent heat! 

Mercury being in reality nearer the 
ſun than is commonly imagined (as will 
be ſhewed by this Treatiſe} experiences 
upon his body the force with which Sol 
diſpenſes light very greatly—The ſun is 
twenty-ſix million one hundred nine 
thouſand nine hundred ſixty-three times 
bigger than Mercury, therefore this little 
planet, this ſmall ſpeck ! but attracled a 
ſmall part of the chaos, and in that part 
was contained what fire fell to his center; 
the quantity of which is not very great, 
yet ſufficient with a ſtrong compreſſion 
to render Mercury exceeding warm, and 
in his ſummer, to ſurpaſs the heat of any 
other planet! 

Venus is much larger than Mercury, 
therefore ſurrounded with more fire, the 
ſolar influence upon light is in ber orb 
not quite ſo furious as in Mercurys, 
therefore her heat is not much greater 
than ours; Luna, the Fart, and Mars, 

| with 


e 


„ 


with Jupiter, and Saturn, have heat con- 


J hat all 


ſiſtent with their magnitudes —ſor the planes 


ſorce with which Sol agitates light does 
not end by little and little to diſperſion, 
ſo ſoon as is moſily fuppoſed, but it 
reaches to the very ſtars! 

The agitation of light is the greateſt 
within the compaſs of Venus's orb, but 
then its greateſt rapidity ends, and it is 
of nearly equal ſwiftneſs and flrength to 
a vaſt ſpace beyond Saturn's orbit; for 
whoever conſiders the immenſe diameter 
of the ſun, and the ſwift progreſſion of 


e xeept 
Mercu- 


ry, have 
nearly 
the — 
1 


light, muſt confeſs, that after we are out of 


thoſe boundaries which light deſcribes, in 


being drove from, and flowing back to - 


the fan ; the effects of that conteſt will be 
almoſt equally felt to this ſthe orbit of 
Saturn) or to a much further diſtance?! 
Saturn and jupiter are exceeding large 
bodies, therefore muſt be ſurrounded by 
a vaſt quantity of fire, which the folar 
rays ſo compreſſes, that it renders thoſe 
worlds exceeding warm, and gives them 
a temperature mild enough, to produce 
ſuch plants as are found upon earth ; 
true Saturn is almoſt as far again from 
the ſan as is Jupiter, and is likewiſe of 


leſs magnitude, therefore has leſs fire a- 


round 
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round bim, but yet he is full as warm! 
as will be diſcloſed by the enſuing. 
The moons of Jupiter and Saturn are 
but ſmall planets, compared wich their 
primaries, and but ſurrounded with fire 
according to their ſize; yet I do not, al. 
firm thoſe globes to be exceeding cold; 
for who can 1ell how much the vivid re- 
flection of light from their primaries, 


tends towards the {trong compreſſion of 
their central fire? 


The ring of Saturn is of great ao 


tage to that world, ye, exceedingly much 
more fo. than has yet been commonly 


conceived ; for from all the obſervations 
Jever could make, reſpecting the phe- 


nomena and nature of this ring, it ap; 


pears, evident unto me, that its uſe is 
very fingular, and that in a much more 
extenſive degree, it is productive to Sa- 
turn, of the ſame conſequences as A 


burning glaſs is to us! 


From experience we find, that the 


number of rays which fall within the 


The na- 
tue 
Saturn's 


compaſs of a two, or three inch glaſs, by 
having their force collected, ſo comprelles 
the rp Gre, as occaſions it to burn any 


light objec fixed under it, whilſt the rays 


which fall within the com pals of a glals, 
whoſe 


6787). 
whoſe- circumference. is but a few feet, 
caufes an heat far exceeding gany common 2X 
fire whatever. 

The inferior planets have leſs fire than 
Jupiter, but it is more collected; and the 
fire of Saturn 1s much leſs in quantity 
than Jupiters, but by this refleing cir- 
cle the ſolar rays are thus collected, 
brought to a point, and ſent with re- 
doubled fury upon Saturn's body, which 
agrees with the following obſerved ws 
nomena. s 

As firſt, Saturn's ring is oppoſite to 
the equinox of that planet, and of a very 
great breadth, whilſt the plane of it 
paſſes through his center; by which 
it is evident Sol's' rays do not pafs thro' 
the ring (for it is no ways tranſparent 
but a. ſolid, compact ſubſtance) but the 
rays are reflected; and all burning glaſſes 
(according to our practice) made of look- 
glaffes are much more powerful than 
thoſe made 'by lenſes, or glaſſes that 
tranſmit the rays of light through them. 

' Secondly, as this refleRing circle is in, 
or over the torrid zone of Saturn, if the 
broad part of it was next to its planet, 
a great part of that torrid zone would 
have been eternally deprived of light, 
3 heat, 


Its great 
uſe 10 
that pla- 
net, 
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heat, and every other temporal comfort, 
or, which is as bad, if the reflecting cir- 
cle was tranſparent, that zone would be- 
come the focus of ſuch collected rays, 
which might render it uninhabitable, 
though never benefit the reſt of the 
Saturnian creation, but we find as it is 
fixt in the manner we perceive it, it is 
highly. beneficial, for, conſidering the 
diſtance of Saturn from the ſun, and the 
reſſecting circle from Saturn, we ſhall 
find his frigid zones, and part of his 
temperate ones, within the circle's focus! 
which gives them almoſt as much heat 
and light as the torrid zone itſelf enjoys, 
ſo that their keeneſt winters are not per. 
haps fo ſevere as very oſten ours are in 
England. 0 

Therefore this reflecting. circle Joes 
not incommode the planet, in any re- 
{peQ—Saturn's axis has a great inclina- 
tion to the plane of his orb, but the re- 
Hecting circle moves with the planet 
for it is always over the equinoxial line, 
ſo that though their winter's are warm 
and comfortable ; yet there 1s a great 
difference betwixt that ſeaſon and ſum- 
mer, for the declenlion of the ſun, cauſes 
the Saturnian circle to reflect light ra- 


pidly 


— 1 1 
9 ” 


hd 
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pidly back, to Saturn's temperate and 


frigid zones alternately north and fouth ! 
From theſe remarks it is obvious, that 
the planet Saturn, far from being cold 
and miſerable, as oſten we have conceiv- 
ed, is quite other ways, and has 4 Pa- 
fadiſical ſtate of ſeaſons — | 


* 7 


Yea, i is a globe fitting, 
The reception of nobler creatures 
Than the ſons of men | 


From the repeated obſervations of 
both ancient and modern aſtronomers. Obſer- 
and from our actual experience, it is evi- vation 

on mo- 
dent, that all the planets which compoſe tion. 
our ſyſtem, have a perpetual motion, and 
not them only, but the flars alſo, Werde 
aroſe the firſt and ſecond primum mobile 
of the ancients. Let us, therefore in 
this place, conſider the ſecond cauſe of 
theſe different motions. 

We know that the ſun is a body of in- 
ternal heat, the agitator of light, and of 
ſuch an immenſe bigneſs, that he takes 
nearly ſix hundred and ten of our hours 
to perform one revolution round his 
is; and yet, conſidering his magnitude, | 
hat motion muſt be rapid beyond con- 
:eption | He is the center of the whole 

fyſtem 


7 
ſyſtem of * planets, and theſe, by 


the law of gravity move, in their perio- Ml be 
dical orbs around him—a law! which IM of 
under God, is the life and ſoul of this ne 
viſible creation, are 
He is the ſupreme firſt cauſe of all ¶ ou 
things, and although we are favoured MW mi 
with the knowledge of a many ſecond Ml the 
cauſes, yet muſt we percetve Omnipo- an 
tence to be the fountain from whence Wl tio 
iſſue thoſe numerous ſtreams, and that ¶ me 
knowledge will lead us to confeſs and ad- no 
mire (whatever rank of life we are in)' lf thi 
the wonderful government of his unlimit- f 
ted his ubiquitarial Providence. ein 
As Sol was fixed upon to become the to! 
center of gravity to our ſyſtem, ſo Jam the 
ſully perſuaded he has himſelf a deter- ati 
mined center likewiſe ! lat! 
Let us obſerve, with the Ptolomic nd Pal 
Copernian aſtronomers, that ſlow, appa- def 
rent motion of the whole body of fixed red 
ſtars—they all conclude that thoſe fiars IM the 
have a progreſſive motion round our ſyſ- MW fitr 
tem, from weſt to eaſt : Experiments not pre 
to be doubted, have proved each ſtar to ed 
be a ſun, at leaſt equal to ours in ſplen- ¶ the 
dor, 'uſe, and magnitude, and perhaps ſub 
ſome of them may valtly e him in {pi 


all 


.) 


all thoſe qualities. according to the num 1 

ber of worlds which they are the centers far. | 

hof; therefore I cannot agree to the ge- ne 

is neral concluſion, for if they each. and all wat 
are as different ſuns, their motion round tem. *. 

our ſyſtem, if they moved five hundred, 

miles a minute, muſt be continued many 

d Wl thouſand years before we could perceive 

any ſenſible alteration of their ſitua- 

e lion in reſpect of ours, was it nat aug- 


t mented. by ſome other motion, which. 
- WH no way agrees with our obſervations. on 
mis ſubject. 8 


- To falve this phenomena, let us ima · 

gine in the midſt of this vaſt univerſe,, 
eto be fixed the heaven of heavens, a place 
the glory and maſler- piece of God's cre- 
ation, and the reſidence: of the chief of bu. 
faints, in which the Almighty, deigns the cen- 
particularly 10 diſplay the heights, and . 
depths, and breadths, and lengths of his, verſe. 
redeeming love! For ſuch an heaven 
there muſt be, which is a real ſabſtantial | 
ſituation, or elſe, how can the bodily. 
preſence of our Lord Chriſt be manifeſt- 
ed? Or, how could Enoch and Elijah be 
there in the body, as a body, is a true 
ſubſtance ? And I ö believe (even) every 
Pirie is a anden of extenſio:u, though our 
want. 


Which 
center is midſt of the whole creation, ſuits well 
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want of knowledge, reſpecting the world 

olf ſpirits, leaves us without ideas of theit 
various forms, as them and their hea- 
ven, ſurpaſſes all the conceptions which 
we can in this world have, of riches, 
magnificence, honours, or happineſs ; 
inſomuch, that our beſt concluſions are 
mere dung and droſs when held in com- 
pariſon to the reality of things there; 
the idea of this heaven being in the 


a ſub- 


ſtantial 


the auguſl Majeſty of Jehovah's ſeat! 


bliſs, 1 | 
heaven of heavens to become the center 


of gravity, unto all the various ſyſtems 


which this univerſe affords! and per- 


haps it is of greater magnitude than them 


all together, as ſuch a center they muſt 
move around it; though conſidering the 
extent of any one of their orbits, millions 
of ages will not ſuffice the outermoſt ſyſ. 
tem, to finiſh an entire revolution. 


For I cannot indeed think that Sol, 


whoſe diameter is ſo large, moves con- 
ſtantly round his axis, and ſtill never 
changes his place, becauſe ever fince our 


obſervations from the earth became ex- 


act, the apparent progreſſive motion of 
the flars has been found conſtantly true, 
though 


word of His will, perhaps, determined this 


66 


and yet, as I before obſerved, ſuch a mo- 
tion, if performed by them ſtars alone, 
could not become thus viſible, in an arch 


as great as that of the creation. 
1 Let us review this advanced hypothe- 
ls, and we ſhall find it anſwers each 


problem of the phenomena. 

Our ſun, being a flar with the nol 
will thus revolve round the central hea- 
ven with them, as will be the natural 
conſequence of his diurnal rotation. 
Some of the planets move flow [as Jupi- 
ter] others ſwift [as Venus] ſo it may be 


0 ſuppoſe Sol moves ſwiftly, being in an 
inward orb. though not always witty 
alike. 


titude of ſtars, their vaſt diſtances from 
each other, and the immenſity of the 


though our ſun may be nearer the gene- 
ral center, yet all ſtars within the reach 
of our viſion, muſt apparently move in 


* 2 Pad il | 


motion to be perceived by us when theirs 


Saturn 8 


ſmalleſt orbit, we ſhall conclude, that 


parallel lines with him, only that the 
ſun's much ſwifter motion, cauſes that 


though little perceived in ſeveral years, 


Cauſe of 
the ſtars 


pregrei- 


five mo- 
tion. 


with the ſtars, and we may reaſonably _ 


Now if we conſider he unknown at 


is not, juſt (only in a greater degree) as 


_ 
— — 
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of Saturn N motion is perceived from Mer: 
hp cury ! and apparently to the earth, he 


me _— enters the different ſigns, many days later b 
days a than he uſed to doifomercenturies: ſince! d 
ter than It is evident this progreſſive motion Ml © 

ly, muſt be ſeen with exactly the ſame'aſped 
| from khe Earth, or from Saturn, as it is MI b 
from the ſun, becauſe the fartheſt of our il 
7 BN rags if view d from the fixed 'ſlars n 
leyen ithoughvit was as big as Sol him- b 
ſell) at ſo great a diſlance, could not be * 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſun's on body; 
and if- Sol moves thus, we with all the © 
otheriplanets and comets,” being depen . 

dent on him muſt move alſo, without 
any very great alteration of our annual h 
orb, as our center of: gravity is unvart: 0 
able. 2 
In the ſame manner as the moon fil n 
moves in her ancient orb round the l. 
earth, though Terra is conſtantly ſhifting 9 
her ſiiuation by the annual motion. b 
About the year 1572 there appeared a a 
new ſlar in Cafhopeia s chair, at firſt it was a 
near as big as Jupiter, and was fixed to Wl © 
one place, like the reſt of the fixed ftars, e 
but leſſened by degrees, till at laſt it i 
apparently went quite out, and appeared f 


: no more. - 8 
| The 


| os 

The milky way has been famous for 
theſe phenomena, as many new ſtars have 
been diſcovered in the Swan, Androme- 
da, the Ship, Eridanus, and in other parts 


of this whitened zone. 
And beſides theſe appearances, it hath 


ler. 
he 
I 
ce! 
ion 


_ been obſerved of the known fixed ſtars 
themſelves, that ſome of them have 
ar; much changed their magnitude ſas Alda- 
m. ban) and the appearance of their light; 
be others of them have quite diſappeared for 
y; a time, and then come into ſight again, 
he and that too at certain periods and de- 


termined intervals. 

To explain this difficult point let us 
have reference to the different motions 
of the fixed ſtars in their annual orbs; 
and we may eaſily conceive if a great 
11 WW 2umber of ſtars very near within a direct 
line (drawn from Sol to the fartheſt off) 
of each other, but at an incomprehenſi- 
ble diſtance, ſhould ſo remain, they muſt 


tion. of light, in time, got combined, 
and their bodies within or near the line, 
they muſt then ſoon become viſible, un- 
der the form or appearance of a ſlar; 
if one or two of thoſe ſtars, by their 


Iwifter motion, got out of this com- 


I. bination, 


always be inviſible : But if their agita- 


The 
cauſe of 
new lian 
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bination, or apparently ſo, by the 
motion of our ſyſtem, then that ap- 
parent flar muſt decreaſe in magni- 
tude, till moſt of them being got out 
the line, its appearance muſt ceaſe ! _ 
For in proof of this probability, re. 
mark, moſt of the new ſtars are found to 
appear in thoſe parts where there is the 
greateſt number of teleſcopical ſtars 
| blended together! and ſome of the moſi 
brilliant ſtars now obſerved, if viewed 
with a glaſs, will prove themſelves com- 
poſed of two lights ; thoſe among the bo- 
dy of fixed ſtars, which have changed 
their magnitudes, may attribute that 
cauſe, to our ſun's motion cauling us to 
ſee their light ſingly. 
And thoſe which have appeared and 
diſappeared at certain determined inter- 
vals, their phenomena muſt be occaſioned 
by their being viſible to us when we are 
on one ſide the ſun, and ſo nearer to 
them by the diameter, or plane of our 
vaſt orb, and rendered inviſible again as 
the earth retreats from thoſe Mars! TL 
For it is abſurd to call this pheno- 
mena the comet of ſome ſtar which be- 
comes viſible in that part of its orb next 
to us! becauſe if their ſun is not viſible, 
how 


— 
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how can theſe ſmaller bodies be ſo? He 


ſhines with his own light, they with bor- 


rowed, and their dark ſides too, 11 al- 


ways turned towards us. | 
The aſtronomers of this time, are al 


ſured, that there likewiſe is a conſiderable 


alteration in the diſtance of the earth's 
pole from the polar ſtar ; this now can- 
not be cauſed by any motion attributed 
to Sol, but muſt happen from ſome other 
productive cauſe. 

To account for it, let us ſuppoſe 


The ce- 
leflial 

pole is 
altered; 


the earth in its annual revolution a- and 


bout the ſun, does not keep an exact ;opics 


why the 


paralleliſm, but that it librates a lit- 2 leſ- 


tle, for it is found to do that, every an- 
nual circuit, ſo that in ſome thouſand 
years, each of its poles deſcribe a ſmall 
circle of the heavens, and thus the poles 


of the earth muſt gradually be oppoſite 


to different points of. thoſe heavens, 
and this libration of the earth, muſt, 
conſequently, cauſe its axis to be more 


elevated above the plane of the eclip- 


tic, which explains how the declination 
of the tropics are leſſened, and why the 
annual limits of Sol's riſing and ſetting 


{ened. 


is altered, as aſtronomers have from time 
to 


684 : 
to time obſerved, ſince the days of maſh 
archus. 

Thus, if the earth continues, the time 
will come, when there will be no ecliptic 
line at all; and likewife when it will be 
much greater than it now is. 

We 108 that the univerſe is not full 
of matter (except light can be ſo called) 
cauſing different vortexes as was before 
imagined by the ancients: but on the 
contrary, that there is an immenſe ſpace 


betwixt the bodies of planets, quite void 


of all matter whatever, but light, yet 
their diſtances are not great enough to 
take away all their influence on each 
other, as all matter gravitates towards all 
matter, according to its different diame- 
ters, 

The earth, or any other planet, attracts 
all within ſcope of their gravity, but Sol 
being ſo much larger than any of them, 
attracts the whole ſyſtem. - 

The moon cauſes the fluxes, and re- 
fluxes of the ſea; and Sol the conſtant 
monſoons, trade winds, &c. as are found 
in different parts of the globe; from 
which let us draw inferences, or be cer- 
tain of mutual attraction, and return ta 
the creation. 

The 
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The Almighty made that matter which. rue 


compoſes the body of our ſun (as I be- 
fore intimated) to move with great rapi- 
dity from all parts of the ſyſtem, to their 


cauſe of 
Sols di- 
urnal 
motion. 


common center, on their joining of it 


with ſuch force, it muſt cauſe that body 


to move in proportion to their impulſes. 
Their coming from all parts with 

ſuch conſtant continuance, would keep 

it in the center, and their repeated im- 


pulſes at laſt cauſe it to move round its. 


own axis, that being the only way left for 
it to move at all; which motion Sol ſtill 
continues, performing his rotation in 
about twenty-five days and a half. 

Again : at the creation of this earth, 


and the other globes of our ſyſtem, as 


the particles of matter which conſtitute 
their ſubſtance came to their different 
centers, in like manner as matter came 
to the ſun, they muſt produce the ſame 
efteds, and whirl every planet round its 
own axis ! 

The vibrations of a pendulum would 
continue to operate in exact proportions 


for ever, was it not for the natural fric- 


tion of its upper parts, and vhe over- 


powering rehflance of the ſurrounding 


f alr, 
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air, which to its utmoſt, repels every 
ſwing that the pendulum makes. 

Now the motion of a planet round its 
axis is performed without any material 
refiſtance, for their ſurrounding apparatus 
moves equally with them there is na 
friction to retard it, nor any thing but 

the body of light to oppoſe it. 
Therefore, according to nature's lay 
(a body once moved muſt always conti- 
nue fo to. do, if not oppoſed by .ſome fo- 
reign. power) the ſun and planets being, 
as above related, twirled round their pe- 
culiar centers with rapid motion; theſe 
bodies muſt continue to do it till the end 
of their time, as our. inſtruments prove 
they do, at this day, 

Vet the ſmall de they r. receive 
from light, being perpetual, would gra: 
dually hinder this their motion, was it 
not equally poiſed by ſome other cauſe. 

The exceſſive agitation, by fire, of the 
ſolar body, compenſates for this oppo- 
ſition with reſpect to itſelf, as this agita- 
tion helps, or tends to puſh forward the. 
diurnal motion, whilſt the planets in fad 
have no gppoſition at all! for as the earth 


revolves round her axis from weſt to caſt, 
1 
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N the body of light, is always drove againſt 
i ſome part of our ſurface. 

a Where the ſun' apparently riſes, there 
as light in ſome meaſure oppoſes our rota- 
o ion; but in all parts where he is appa- 
ut WM rently ſetting, there he full as vigoroully 


helps us ! therefore here is a perpetual 
motion, as long as the laws of matter 
endureth ! not only on our earth, but 
upon the ſun, and every other Pim, 


planet. 
This diurnal rotation of theſe planets 


oppoſes the effect of their gravity to- 
wards the ſun, and inclines them to diſ- 
cribe a projectile courſe; but gravity from 


them, is much too powerful, to be ba- 
es lanced by their daily revolutions. | , 
« Therefore if there was not ſome other 
- Wbelp for their projectile inclination, every 
planet, and comet, would ſoon ir into 
the ſun itſelf! py 


Sol, as was obſerve ed, is vaſtly bigger 
than all the planets” and. comets put to- 
e sether! and has a very amazing ſwift 
q revolution round his own axis! if ſo, 
n and if the power of gravitation towards 
„him be felt throughout the ſyſtem, Why 
cannot the influence of this rotation be 


likewiſe experienced to an extended ſpace 
beyond 
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beyond the orb of Saturn ? ſurely it can; 
and we may conclude this influence pro- 
ceeds from the ſolar ſtrokes continually 
repeated upon light, joined to that. naiu- 
ral power which every great body. which 
is whirled round in rapid motion, has to 
make all leſſer dependent bodies recede 
therefrom! _ 

For now, ſuppoſing five or ſix folia d 
bodies were to move round one valily 
larger, through its ſwift motion, if gravi- Ml * 
ty kept them at different diſtances, that 


body next to this center, muſt move MF ” 
ſwifter, whilſt them further off, being leb f 
affected, muſt go ſlower and flower, ac- . 

cording to the larger ſpace which they 
were from their common center. 85 
Thus then the ſun conſtantly tends to ** 
pulh off from itſelf every planet; and the 
nearer a planet is to the ſun, the ſtronger Ml *** 

is this effect: for as Mercury is neareſt, 

his gravity is ſtrong, but that is balanced MW * 
Tt. by his great projectile force, between both e 
cauſe of he 18 ſent round the ſun at the amazing 10 
ee, rate of one hundred nine thouſand fix , 
ee hundred ninety- nine miles an hour! tax 
tom. Venus being further from the ſun flilM ©: 
feels the power of his diurnal rotation in = 
0 


a leſs degree, going only at the rate of 
_ eight) 


{ 3g \) 
eighty thouſand two hundred ninety- five 


miles an hour! _ 
Whit re” —_ mains : OP eight 


er 3 


Mars, fifiy-five tho two hundred 


eighty-leven miles per hour. 

Jupiter, twenty- nine thouſand eighty-. 
three miles per hour. 

And Saturn, only twenty-i two rhquſand 
one hundred one miles per hoyr. 

All the primary planets being in this 
manner turned round the ſun, ſo we 


find, conſiſtent with it, that they all move 


one way through the ſigns! 

At the creation, I believe, each planet 
was further from the ſun has they now 
are, and therefore acquired their diur- 
nal motions, before his ſuperior attrac- 
tion was much felt. 

When the ſun's center became large in 


magnitude, and the planets likewiſe big 


enough to be attracted, through gravity 
by him. at their great diſtances; then 
they began to move or fall towards him, 
ſor their revolution round their axis be- 


ing too weak an oppoſition of their gra- 


Vity, conſequently, they would be moving 
pearer the common center, until his force 
=” became 


Their 
hourly 
progrefs 


. 
— — —— ́ꝗZä— > <4 — — — 
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How 


tome 


lancts 
ecame 
moons. 


Why 


the earth 


has but was felt ſo ſar, that the chaos under their 
One 
moon“ 


thereby, from theſe large globes, com- 
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became ſettled and firong enough to fe! da. 
cond their diurnal ſorce, and retard their tut 
motion! 3 

The ſecondary planets of Jupiter and WI P 
Saturn being formed of chaos, ſame ay ite] 
their primaries, muſt be nearly of the flug 
ſame nature; having gone under the pla 
ſteps of generation till their acquired (cet 
magnitude occaſioned them to gravitate mo! 
towards their central planets; for the t 


{mallneſs of their bodies, and the near: 
neſs of their primaries, kept them at that J 
diſtance, from tending towards the ſun.” 


And it is evident that they muſt hut 0 f. 
be ſurroundec with the element of fire thel 
according to their reſpective diameters; MW? 
yet as they gravitated towards Jupiter vas 


and Saturn, the great agitation of fire, 
and ſtrong rellection of light, occaſioned 1 


preſſed the central heat of theſe moons, ” 
and rendered them all moderately warm! ; ; 
As our earth is but a ſmall planet, Up 


the ſphere of its attraction produced on. E 


ly one moon. 
But as jupiter and Saturn were ex: 


ceeding large centers, their attraction 


different otorfns produced nine ſecon- 
5 daties! 


910 
daries! four to * and hve to Sa- 
turn. | 
Thoſe moons which were neareſt Ju- * 
piter and Saturn (with the earth's ſatel- — & 
te) were ſo ſtrongly attracted by the in- be. a 
fluence and nearneſs of their primary 
planets, that it baffled the efforts of de- 
ſcending matter, to give them a diurnal . 
motion, which thoſe moons that were 
outermoſt from their primary acquired! 
Here let us admire Almighty Wiſdom! 
Jupiter and Saturn are ſituated fo far 
from the ſun, that his rotation is not half 
ſo ſenſibly great as near the earth: But 
theſe planets are immenſely large, which 
very magnitude (by the fall of the cen- 
ters) gave them a prodigious ſwift turn 
round their axis, and that ſwiſtneſs makes 
up the projectile deficiency! 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, are 
ſlrongly projectiled, therefore need little 
help from their daily rotation : Thus 
we hnd that days and nights, for length, 
in theſe three planets, are much alike. 
Every ſecondary planet 1s governed by, 
and receives its monthly rotation from 5 
the projectile force proceeding from its ; 
primary, and the law of gravity! ſame 
M2 OS, = 


Some ſa 


tellites 
have a 


peculiar 


motion 
19101d 
the i1 
Gn 
ax $, 
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as our globe and the other primaries do; 
dependent on the ſun. 
Thus theſe ſatellites that are nearer 
Jupiter and Saturn, revolve through a 


given ſpace in much leſs time than thoſe 


do which are ſituated further from their 
vrimaries ; whilſt the projectile force of 
thoſe diſtant moons, is aided through 
their own acquired diurnat rotations! 
and a motion which the nearer moons 


have not, and therefore all the ſeconda- 


ries move one way through the heaven. 
ly conflellattons. 

Luna, in her monthly orb when next 
the ſtir, gets compreſſed towards the 
earth by the influence of Sol's rotation, 
and when on the oppoſite ſide by gravi- 


tating to both the earth and ſun in 2 


right line. 

The ſuperior ſatellites are ſubject 10 
apparent irregular magnitudes, proceed. 
ing from the ſame cauſe, and from their 


gravitation towards each other, and our 
annual ſituation when we obſerve them! 


All ſecondaries move round their 


primary planets, and would not go round 
the ſun if thoſe primaries did not ; but 
theſe doing, of conſequence the moons 
mull follow ! - 


Thus 
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Thus we ſee how important the ſun' 8 


vation and well-being of the whole ſyſ- 


er 

12 tem; was that to ſtop, gravity would hurl 
woe us all unto his center! by  overpower- 
eit I ing every planets projectile cauſe. 
of The primary's diurnal rotation, is 
gh quite as eſſential for the preſervation of 
Je ſatellites, for was this to flop, they 
ns too muſt fall; and the moon would j join 
a- the earth! 


n It is ſaid the ſun ood ſtill in the 
| midſt of heaven, and haſted not to go 
xt down, about a whole day *,” but this 
he WI text is hgurative, ſpoken according as it 
n, appears to men's ſenſes, and not as the 
i- ching in reality is, for the ſun in fact 
a2 neither riſes nor ſets! and the holy in- 
ſpired writings were penned to learn us 
o MW divinity, aud not aſtronomy! for if the 
d. WH heavens were overcaſt with clouds to the 
ir WM greateſt extent of our apparent horizon, 


might not the fun ſer, and yet the Al. 


mighiy keep up the agitation of light (by 


revolution on its axis is, for the preſer- FE 


The im- 
por- 
tance of 
diurnal 

motions 


r tumbling the central fire) ſo as to make it 


d WH appear broad day, as long as he pleaſed ? 


tmoſt certainly: and if fo, thus it was. 


„hen Joſhua ſlew the kings. 


* ]-ſhua X. 12. 


The 


How the | 


ſun 
flood 
flill u 
on Gi- 
beon, 
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The. loweſt capacity conceives that 
Luna never yet reſled in a valley — This 
allegory, therefore, is beautiful! the tu 
great luminaries of heaven are com. 
manded to ſtand ſtill, and light is con- 


tinued : Was it in the literal ſenſe ac; 


compliſhed, nature would be ſtagnated: 
and its Jaws broken; beſides it is ĩimpoſ. 
ſible had it been ſo, but we ſhould have 


had traditions of it from ſurrounding 


nations, for the ſame miracle would be 


_ - viſible throughout one half the world, 


and we have had as ancient traditions 
concerning things of much leſs 1mpor- 


trance, for this is of the greateſt; and the 


other hemiſphere wquld be as long in 
darkneſs as this in light, as God collect- 


ed the central fire into a cloud, which 


agitated and made light ſhine to ſerve 
the Ifraelites, ſo I believe he enlighten; 


ed this hemiſphere for Joſhua +. 


In the primeval chaos, the centers 


which were formed around Saturn, were 


exceeding numerous, for after his mag- 


nitude was acquired, and vaſl quantities 
by joining his ſurface, had cauſed him to 
begin revolving round his axis. 


Yet greater numbers remained, ſome 


Exodus xiii, 18, 


405 


at ſuch immenſe diſtances, that themſelves N 
1) Wl became different moons. 
0 Whilſt others, being nearer, keep 
3 WW coming by gravity towards Saturn. as 


they approached nearer to him, their ce- 
© {Wicricy would be leſſened inſtead of in- 
d; creaſed), and at laſt, as Saturn's motion 
5 got eſtabliſhed, they muſt not only be 
8 topped, but driven back-to an equal diſ- 
glance towards others which” were fil 
© Willing. 
, Betwixt their gravity and their . 
ing force, all theſe centers and bulks 
* {Wvould become fixed, and form an extend- 
© ed circle around Saturn! and not a bulk 
in one place only, becauſe Saturn at- 
" Wiradted them towards, and equally re- 
pelled them from every part of his body. 
a This circle ſoon augmented its diame- creation, 
er, by attracting every other collection —_ 5 
of matter within its power, towards its nis. 
enter, and as the Saturnian influence 
conſpired with this circle's, ſo all the 
yet diſtant collections, muſt tend to fall 
upon the oppoſite part of Saturn, there- 
by giving this circle a vaſt extended 
breadth, for thoſe collections which thus 
xtended it, felt, and were moved by an 
tracing power, proceeding. in a right 
| line 


SY + 
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line, from Saturn and his circle, And 


therefore kept free from, or reſiſted the 8. 
power of Saturn's moons; but thoſe col. pl 
lections which encreaſed the depth of this ll - 
ring, were near to and felt only the vi. 
power of the ring itſelf, fo that the Sa. th 
turnian circle mult turn the diameter of WM ih, 
its depth only, to its primary planet. ni. 
This circle became likewiſe the center ¶ go 

of terreſtrial fire, which ſettled round it, Ml for 
ſame as round the different planets! lin 
Mountains and hills muſt be formed | 
upon it, particularly on that part next ll tut 
from Saturn; its body undoubtedly is 
very compact. but I think, not deſtitute of IM 80 
a few ſeas anda very refined atmoſphere! M cle 
In ſhort, it is a very ſtrange world, and bu! 
I dare ſay, inhabited! ter 
Every part of this circle is Arongly far 


bound together by mutual gravity, for apc 
no body of matter thus united, will ever WE his 
leparate of themſelves, without this lay 
is firſt deſtroyed. | ſup 

It likewiſe on every part gravitates to- the 
wards Saturn, but not ſo ſtrongly by far WM ma 
as towards itſelf, whilſt the conſtant im- the 
pulſes of Saturn's diurnal revolutions, lt lai 
by puſhing off, communicates ſuch a di- ¶ cor 


urnal motion to the circle itſelf, and the j 
circle: 
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circles motion augments the ſtrength of 
Saturn's, as felt op the diſtant n 
planets! _ 

Ihe centers which overſpread the j jo- 
vial chaos, were much nearer each other 
than were thoſe centers which overſpread 
of WM the Saturnian, therefore Jupiter's mag- 
nitude became great before his rotation 
ter i got eſtabliſhed, ſo that his attracting 
i, force was of more power than his repeh; 

lin 

ed * his diameter h ren Sa- 
* turn's, but he has no ringg 


ls The earth, in her annual motion round 


of WW Sol, does not deſcribe an exact cir- 
te cle, no more than the other planets; 
nd but is much nearer to him in our win- 
ter than in our ſummer; when we are 
ly Wl fartheſt from him, it is called his 
or bf apogee, and when we are neareſt him, 
er his perigee. 
" To explain this ade let us 
ſuppoſe Sol's annual motion is towards 
0- I the ſigns Gemina and Cancer, yet no one 
ar BF man will ever perceive thoſe ſigns nearer 
n. the earth, but future ages may diſcover 
lars hitherto unknown to us in theſe 
conſtellations. 


N in 


Thus it is evident, when the earth is 


Why Ju 
Piter has 
no re- 
flecting 


circle. 
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in thoſe ſigns, which happens in Novem. 


ber and December, the ſun's tendency 
that way, will occaſion him to be nearer 


to us, and his apparent diameter larger. 


On the contrary, when the earth 1s in 
Sagittarius and Capricorn, as Sol then 
moves the contrary way, and recedes from 
the earth, it muſt become ſurther from 
the ſun, and his apparent dimeter ap- 
pears leſs, and conſequently the earth 


having then a larger half circle to revolve 


through, the ſun is ſeven days longer in 
the northern, than i in the ſouthern 20- 
diac. he 
As a proof of this hypotheſis, we find 
that all the primary planets have their 
ſolar apogee within one half circle of the 
heavens, and particularly the apogee, or 
fartheſt diſtance of Mercury, Venus, Tel. 
lus, and Saturn, is oppoſite to this ſup: 
poſed courſe of Sol ! 

Luna likewiſe has two apogees, and 
two perigees, one cauſed by the earths 
motion, and the other by the Jaw of 
Sm Jo 

The apogee of Sol, with reſpea to the 
earth, has altered its place in the heavens 
gradualiy, ſince the Chriſtian area; for 


in the time of our Saviour, it was in the 
eightecnth 
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eighteenth degree of Gemini, and noõẽW 
it is in about the ninth degree of Cancer. 


by 
Fe In anfwer to this J beg leave to re- 
r. mark, that the alteration is but ſmall, in 
in ſo very long a time; therefore Sol in 
en his annual orbit {ſuppoſing his motion to 
om be ſwifter than moſt other ſtars, as I be- 
m fore obſerved) muſt in that great length 
p:. of time deſcribe a ſmall arch of his orb, 
th apparently ſmall, when compared to the 
ve plane of the whole; though in reality 
in an immenſe ſpace! and this fully explains 

o- MW every obſervation upon the point. 


There is another phenomena, which 
1d MW has much took the attention of eminent 
it aſtronomers; it is obſerved, that the 
je dillance between the center of the earth 
rand Sol's excentricity, is not ſo great as 
.it was formerly; ſo that the ſun is not ſo 


p- far diſtant from us in ſummer as it 
was, but a little farther diſtant in win 


The 
cauſe 
why the 
ſuu's a- 
pogee is 
altered 
and his 
excen- 
tricity 


lelſened 


s To ſolve this, we heed only imagine 


f sols annual motion to be leſs rapid than 
it was formerly, and we {hall find the 
conſequence nataral—when Terra is in 
Cancer, as in our winter, if Sol did not 


N 2 | perigee 


mma EN, PS 3%. 3. 


approach her as rapidly as aforetime, his 
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perigee muſt be further off than uſual: 


on the contrary, when Terra is in Ca. 


pricorn, becauſe Sol does not then re- 


| cede as ſwift as he uſed. to-do, his apo- 


why the 
| lars pro 
gre ſſive 
motion 
is irre- 
gular. 


gee is leſs, and his diſtance not ſo great, 
This irregularity in Sol's motion, as 
equally cauſed an irregularity in the ap- 
parent progreſſive motion of the fixed 


ſlars, as their motion has been obſerved 
to have been unequal ia different centu- 


ries, ſo that after the fruitleſs attempt of 
ancient. aſtronomers, from Hipparchus, 
to compute the time of one revolution 
of the ſtars, the learned men of our age, 
who had the advantage of the obſerva: 
tions of others, have declared it impolſi 
ble to be determined. 5 

All the inferior ſecondary planets, as 


before hinted, cannot have a diurnal mo- 


tion round their axis, ſame as a primary, 


but what is the effect of the diurnal mo- 


tion of that primary, becauſe (at firſt of 


their creation) though the matter of 


which they were formed, by gravity fell 


too them on all ſides of their reſpective 
ſurfaces, yet their great nearneſs unto 
their primaries would cauſe ſuch a mu- 
tual attraction, as to baffle all the ſhocks 


of- that matter, and keep their one ſide 
conſtantly 


- — ——- n e "Y s - 
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conſtantly tutned towards it, on whom 
they were made to attend. | 

After the chaos became ſettled; the 
primary s motion round its own axis, 
muſt give each attendant conſtant and 
powerful impulſes towards the ſending it 
away in a projectile line. but the pri- 
mary being the center of gravity to its 


12 


moons (through their nearneſs and its 


ſuperior magnitude) theſe moons muſt, 
of conſequence gravitate ſufficient to- 
wards their center, to keep them in a juſt 
medium betwixt the enen force of 
both laws. | 7 
From this view af theſe Miflencnt ce- 
leſtial motions, how eaſily is it to obſerve 


Moſt at 
tendant 
moons 
have no 
diurnal 
motion, 
and 


why. 


the harmonious government of divine 


wiſdom! for the Lord bangeth the earth 
upon nothing, and yet it is ſupported by 
eng pillars, upholden with his power f. 

From every demonſtrative proof. it 
appears evident, that each planet is an 
habitable globe; globes, capable of keep- 
ing inhabitants, both with reſpect to 
their magnitude, diſtance, diurnal and 


annual motions, or their being enlight- 


ened with fo glorious an attendance of 


moons, as ſome of them are; but whee 
ther 


Job xxvi. 7. 
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7. ther there are any herbs, plants, or ani- 
at 

each pia mals like unto ours, in thoſe regions, or 

well e. Whether there be any rain, wind, thun. 

cn der, lightning. or ſnow, as there is upon 


— this our earth; it is hard to get know: 


reg ledge of. he 

globes However, it does not neceſſarily fol do) 
low that there is no generating, produce. 
ting, changing, or variety of things there, M © 
becauſe we have no knowledge of them, 9 
for things may be altered, generated, and 0 
in perſect being, that are not only diffe-. ; 
rent from ours, but ſuch as we cannot V 
have the leaſt notion at all of, nor ſo 
much as think about; for as ſays St. 8 
Paul (when ſpeaking of paradiſe) Eat Win t. 
hath not heard, eye hath not ſeen, nei- ¶ tant 


ther hath it entered into the heart of man Min a 

to conceive of thoſe things , jaſt the Mol, 

| ſame as to a perſon born and brought up Wand 
. in an extenfive foreſt, a companion to Nor o 
With a wild beaſts and birds, and from ſuch an Was « 


ſpecies 
of be- education, totally ignorant of the val ¶ hoi 
wes oceans; for it could never enter into his A 


deen imagination to form good ideas, that ther 

nom us. there was in nature, a world quite diffe- i 
rent from his wood! 

A world full of animals, that could 

move 
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move very {wiftly without legs or r wings, 
and that not only upon the ſurface, but 
in the middle, or at the very bottom alſo, 
and as well as move, they could ſtand ſtill 
in any place or time at pleaſure (which 
be was ſenſible birds in the air could 10. 
ol. do) nay, ſtill farther: | | 


i 
e, on the queer ſurface of that world unknown, . 
m Other men, with ambiguous natures dwelt; 
Le, there built houſes, palaces, and cities, 


With which they'd travel in fo quick a method, 
As by ſmall pains would ſoon migrate | 
or i Whole tribes to diſtant lands | 


t. So it is likely, that in the moon, or 
ar Win the other planets which are more diſ- 
1- tant from us, exiſts beings, who may act 
n in a manner that we can have no notion 
ie ol, as being entirely diſtint from us, 
p {Wand having no reſemblance at all to us 

to Nor our ways. conlequently, ſuch they are. 

n as can in no wile enter within our 

A choughts. 

And yet it may be in thoſe worlds, 

here lives ſome bleſſed beings (who hav - 

e- Ming never, like us, dilobeyed the mild 

commands of an all gracious Maker) en- 

oy perpetual bliſs, and holds intelligence 

e with the hoſt of heaven. 


Of 


——ᷣ— . 


Fiee 
from 
| a. 
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ot theſe, aſter death, the uſt made 


have a complete knowledge, and, 
perhaps till judgement, a chief happineſs 


— E may conſiſt to contemplate on creation, 


Py. 


On the 
aſtrono- 
my of 
thoſe o- 
ther pla 


and waft themſelves, quick as thought, 


from ſyſtem to nn; or from world to 


world! n M 
But to take it for granted, that there 


are, in every one of the planets, rational 


creatures with organized ſenſes, capable 
of beholding and obſerving the motions 


and phenomena of the heavens, from 


their different globes; what would their 


aſtronomy be? 


Firſt to conſider Mercury, the neareſt 
of any planet to the ſun; he is three 
times nearer that vaſt body than we are, 
whence it follows, they ſee him three 
times bigger, and feel his influence on 


light ſtronger than we do, which by 
| compreſſing their central fire, makes them 


very warm. 


Theſe people, it is likely, have the 


ſame opinion of us and Mars (if their 


knowledge does not exceed ours) that 


mortals have of Jupiter and Saturn, i. e. 
how that we muſt needs be intollerable 


cold, and have little or no light and heat, 


becauſe we are ſo remote from the ſun. 
The 


(1s 
The earth generally appears five times 
larger io them in Mercury, than Venus 


with her greateſt ſplendor ever does to 
us, what the length of Mercury's days 


are, or whether they have any different 


ſeaſons in their ſhorter year, is not yet 
diſcovered, for his year is only about 
four of our months : They find us like- 


wiſe to be direct, ltationary. and retro- 
gade at different times to them. ſame as 


Jupiter i is unto us; when we are in con- 


junction with them. and our moon is 


ook twelve or eighteen days old, they 


may eaſily deſcry her, who never changes, | 


but always appears to them quite full; 

they may likewiſe ſee us eclipſe Luna, 
every time that ſix of her digets are 
darkened: and when the ſun is pretty 


much eclipſed to us, they may obſerve 
the moon pals : as a large ſpot over our 


ſurface. 
Venus appears to them very bright 
and large, for if ſhe ſhines ſo glorioully 


to us when ſhe is but like a moon, a 


little after new; ſhe muſt neceſſarily do 


ſo to Mercury, as her enlightened part 


isalways turned unto him, betwixt which, 
and the light reflected from us, Mercury 
nas no need to complain of his want of 


Thephe 


nomena 
of the 
planets; 
from _ 
mercury 
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a moon; and indeed the ſight ruſt be 
very Rriking and beautiful for them to 


ſee us and Venus in one and the ſame 
ſign of the zodiac. 

Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. are ſeen 
by the inhabitants of Mercury, but dim 
in their appearances, and all three of 


them appear often direct, ſlationary, 


and retrogade, none of» their ſecon- 


dary planets can be ſeen by them, and 
they know nothing of the reflecting circle 


of Saturn, on account of its immenſe 
diſtance. X 

The inhabitants of Venus have much 
the ſame appearance of things as thoſe in 
Mercury, only they never ſee him in op- 
poſition to the ſun, which is occaſioned 
by his never moving above thirty-eight 
degrees, or thereabouts, from his center; 
whenever they obſerve Mercury, he is 
under the apparent phaſes of a moon. 
The ſun appears to Venus larger by half 
in his diameter, and with twice as big a 


lace, as unto us, but yet they are much 


nearer our temperature than is Mercury, 
having both land and water ; their year 1s 
completed in ſeven months and two 
weeks of our time; the moon 1s always 
ful! unto her, and when they are in con- 

| juction. 
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juction, Luna, as well as the earth, gives 


Venus an augmentation of light. 


are ſametimes direct, ſtationary and re- 
trogade to Venus, and Luna is fo like- 
wiſe, from our yearly rotation, and every 


tion round the earth; in one part of her 
orb, Venus ſees our moon to advantage, 
in another part, ſhe is more obſcure, till 
by degrees, at the fartheſt part, ſhe ſinks 
into oblivion; the inhabitants of Venus 


Saturn, but cannot diſtinguiſh his ſatelli- 
ies, or ring. 
1 


Mars has ſome parts of him darker 


than otherſome, by the conſtant returns 
| I of which, it has been concluded without 
diſpute, that the has a motion round his 
axis, which gives him days and nights 
upwards of twenty hours long; but his 
axis has little or no inclination to the 
plane of his orbit, therefore they have 
not any perceivable difference, between 
ſummer and winter; they can fee very 
little, if any thing at all, of the planet 


with nearly the ſame face as Jupiter does 
to us; yet they obſerve both Venus and 


Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the Earth 


may perceive the oblong appearance of 


* > the 


month too, from her own peculiar mo- | 


And 
from 
Mars. 


Mercury, but Venus appears to them 
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the earth to have their wane, increaſe, 
and full, like to our moon ; but when in 
oppolition to the ſun, we give them twice 
as much light as Venus does to us. [ 
queſtion whether they ſee Luna at all, 


but if they do, ſhe ſhews them the ſame 


regular phaſes as the earth, or Venus, 
and ſometimes they may ſee both us and 
our moon, pals over the ſun's diſk. 

They are finely ſituated. to behold the 
phenomena of the nine moons which 
attend Jupiterand Saturn, and the largeſt 
of Jupiter's ſecondaries is viſible to them, 
fora naked eye placed in Mars, will ob- 
| ſerve it of different magnitudes, ſome- 
times leſs, and ſometimes greater, and 


they will be better able than us, to notice 


; the appearances of Saturn's ring. 

In ſome parts of Mars's orbit, both Ju- 
piter and Saturn appear a deal brighter, 
than ever viewed from the earth, thoſe 
planets are likewiſe to Mars, direct, ſta- 
tionary, and retrogade. Ef 

Jupiter, revolving round his axis; 
makes his days and nights about ele- 
ven hours long, but his yearis as long as 
twelve of ours; the ſun appears to them 
who inhabit Jupiter, five times leſs in 
diameter, than it does to us; yet his 

5 light 
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jight i is not lo ſmall, nor is It lo weakly. 
drove to his center as we may imagine, 
as is evident from the conſtant bright- 
neſs of that planet, if viewed by night. 2 | 

The people of Jupiter never lee any Thc 
of the planets but Saturn, with his five, dne 
moons, and reflecting circle, on account . 
ol their vaſl diflance from the ſun. 

Saturn appears to them direct, ſtation- 
e ary, and retrogade, and when he is ſex- 
1 tile, or within lixty degrees of Jupiter, 
' he ſhines with twice as great a face as 
Jupiter ever does to us. Jupiter's ſhort 
| nights will make the apparent rotation of 
| the heavens quite ſwift, ſo that their 
moons and the ſtars muſt riſe and ſet 
very faſt; it certainly is a very pleaſing 
and agreeable ſight, to obſerve ſome- 
times two, three, or four moons appear 
above the horizon, at one time, ſome- 
times all in full age, at other times one 
full, another near ſo, a third in its qua- 
drature, and a fourth juſt new, their joint 
preſence, almoſt turning night to day, 
but total night they have none, if they 
have an atmoſphere (as undoubtedly they 
have) in proportion to the bulk of Jupi- 
ters body, for the reflection of the ſun's 
rays 
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rays will cauſe them to have a conſiant 
twilight. 

a we. inhabitants of Jupiter's third 

his third MOON, Will perceive their primary under 

oon the different phaſes of new, full, and 

change, every ſeven days; their nights 

are as long as three, one half, and one 

ſeventh of our day and night, and they 

have days the ſame length; the firſt and 

ſecond ſatellites appear to them likewiſe 

with phaſes, ſame as Venus does to us 

at ſometimes, but at other times they 

continue revolving under various aſpeds; 


the outermoſt moon appears to them di- 


rect, ſtationary, and retrogade, ſometimes 
it is full, then horned, and often dark, 


and its apparent magnitude encreaſes 


and diminiſhes ſurpriſingly, in the ſpace 


of ſix or ſeven days; whilſt Jupiter ap- 


pears above twenty times as big to them, 

as our full moon does to us. 
Saturn takes thirty of our years to his 
paſſage round the ſun, but the length 
elena Of his days is not well aſcertained : His 
obſerva- axis have ſo great an inclination as 
from Sa thirty-one degrees to the plane of his orb, 
urn. and in ſome parts of his body, the ſun 
never ſets, for fourteen years together, 
and alternately never riſes for the ſame 
term, 
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term, but the direfulneſs of that ſeaſon 
is greatly moderated by his moons, and 
reflecting circle, as I have before ſhewn ; 
twice in their annual orbit is the ſan 
eclipſed by that circle, which gives them 
opportunity for a many curious inven- 
tions ; none of the primary planets are vi- 
fible to the inhabitants of Saturn, ſave Ju- 
piter; ſometimes they ſee all his moons, 
by help of glaſſes, but only the largeſt is 
viſible to a naked eye, and that moſtly 
happens when theſe two primaries are 
under a ſextile aſpect; Jupiter himſelf 
appears ſometimes totally dark to” them, 
and always will be found to have 
his wane, increaſe, and full, like to a 


moon. ä 
In general they have from him but a 


ſparing light, for his largeſt apparent 


magnitude, ſcarce equals half of his ap- 


pearance to us. 

The ſun appears to Saturn with a face 
ten times leſs than he does to us on the 
earth, fo that they would not have had 
light ſo vigorouſlly ſent to their ſurface as 
we have, if it had not been helped by 


their five moons and reflecting circle. 


Luna, having no particular motion 
round her axis, cauſes her to have a day 
as 


(12) 


— and the ſame length of nigbt; her year 


18 is compoſed of thirteen revolutions round 
bike the earth ; as ſhe ſerves us for a moon, 
Las, ſo do we her; and the inhabitants of one 
; | hemiſphere ſees us five times larger than 
even Luna appears to us, and receives 
from us fifieen times as ſlrong a reflection 
of light and compreſſion of heat. as we do 
from her, but what js very wonderful, the 
earth appears to them always hanging at 
one and the ſame height above their Ki 

ed horizon (as if we never moved) y 
they perceive us gradually ſhew her 
firſt one part of our ſurface, - and then 
another, till we have revolved round our 
axis, and they have ſeen all the different 
parts of land and water which conſtitute 


our globe. 


As the Lunarians move round us, 


they find our light encreaſing, full, and 
decreaſing every month: In one half 
of the moon the inhabitants never loſe 
ſight of the earth ; but in the other 
half they never ſee us at all; in that 
part of Luna, when Venus is in oppoli- 
tion to the ſun, they ſee her of an ex- 
_ Feeding ſplendid appearance, and when 


Mars is in the neareſt part of his orb to- 
wards 


as long as fourteen ad a half of outz, 


(ng) 


wards them, the Lunarians behold him 
greater than ever ſeen from the earth. 


yearly; beſides which, thoſe planets will 


* month! and the ſun too undergoes to 
them che fame phenomena. 
o Thus, have 1 conſidered each particu- 


e lar. concerning the planets which com- 


it poſe our ſyſiem; but as this ſabj ject can- 


„not be complete, without taking notice 


t of thoſe called comets: I ſhall continue 


l this of the creation, whilſt 1 peak of 
n them, and ſome other den de in the 
r following CRONE: 2 

t 
. 


lars, Jupiter, and Saturn are direct, ſta- 
n, tionary. and retrogade from the moon, 


n be ſomewhat that ways affected every 
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of Comets; their Phinomina, Qin: ol 


« Motions, of their Uſe and Nature, LE 15 
Ae Day ns Judgment. AED 


creaſe their i improvements, 
And cultivate their minds for ſcience ; Rs: 
When a ſhepherd, was accounted the moſt no- 


nourable employ ; 


And. the buſtle of a warlike feld, was  ſearcely 


known ; 
Then, as they kept their nightly watch, 
And anuninterrupted ſilence, reign'd around! 
That inquiſitiveneſs, ſonatural to the ſouls of men, 
Would prompt them, to enquire, what meant 
Thoſe ſpangled heavens which they ſay ! 
They notic'd ſome bright ſtars, found to return 
To each ſame part, a few ſucceeding nights ; ; 
They mark'd them, to become the tellers of their 
time: 
But ſoon amaz'd ! their e motions were 
obſerv'd; | 
And thus they 1 each we as ſtep by lis! 
Thoſe 


HEN | men, after the flood, began t to in. 


bs 11 15. * 
Thoſe ſhining clocks gain d on | theie true account, 
And time obſcur'd all in, the under hemiſphere, TY 
But launch'd out 8 ſtars, before unmark'd, the! ; 

| ſeen; _ _ 
Thoſe ſtars moſt 27 chey gave to each : 2 name; * 
Some favourite ſheep, or elſe a miſtreſs fair 55562 
Was planted in the heavens; _. 

As there, eternal, to monument each virtue: : 
Ye! and mayhap t; give ſome heroic deed, 
Perform'd i in hunts ſo famous, | 

1 A ſtamp of immortality! 


2 Their hopes reyiv'd, _ Fe RE. 8 
Their names became more numerous 1 Firſt di. 
When now, they found, by times, bind aid; — 
The ſelf ſame ſtars return | ac a 


hey mark'd, when ſome illuſtrious fir ſome *i ao 
_ ſplendid one, ' en 165000 bye - * 

Cards firſt, right On their horizon; (ein e 
Now for to know exact the time it took, 7 
Once round the earth to travell, 

They fill'd large tunnels, or things which ſerved 

That uſe, with water; | 
And as theſe emptied in ſomie greater veſſel, A 
They were as oft ſupply'd by watchful. werbende a 
Through all night and day OR 
For when the eye was come, they ſtood 
In earneſt expectation, join'd with a gazing throng 25 
To ſee that ſtar, which others coming 
Promiſed ta be near ;j— 
The moment it appeared— 

The water's courſe was ſtopt, 

And other veſſels were brought u- 

Which held * half of that, the firſt contain 'd: 

The 


An opi- 
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The heaven 8 other half was menſured f 


And then an half of that! 
And fo continued 


Till to a zodiac, they d given twelve part; 
And fixt a boundary and extent for every fen! 


Succeſs unkop'd' tor, 3 in a fcience ſo , 

Gain'd burſts of favour! | | 46th 
And ſpurr'd others on; | 
Who with a keen attempt, outdid the former; 2 
And gan to number t'ftars ! 

Experiments ſo anſwered, as gave them leave 


To numerate all they ſaw ! 


High vaunted with this gain, 
Their pride ſo vaſt, made Atlas in a-god ! 


Thus riſe the ſhepherds, them at firſt fo fo bumble; 
Glutted with chile fortune— - n 
Thought none was now their like. — 


Jove mark d their pride; ſmil'd at their ally, 
And baf'd theſe concluſive hopes: | 
He, broke their new made ſyſtem, 


And for ſuch towering knowledge 


Gave them wonder— 
At a ſtrange, unheard of ſcene 1 
A Comet fills the ſkies. | 


In order to explain the nature of theſe 
new erraticks, ſeveral great men have, 


attempted; and ſome of the philoſophers 
who lived before Ariſtotle taught, that 
the heavens contained, not only 
ſtars which were viſible to the naked eye, 


anne their forefathers had endea- 


voured 


thoſe. 


(61790 
outed to ind out the totiotts unt num- 


ſanumerabſe company of others, which - 
laid they) are fo very finalf, by reaſon of 
their great diftdhee from the earth, thar 
they cannot be ſee; and that theſe fnraff” 
lars had each of them. à proper motion 
of their own; according to alt forts of 
directions imaginable ; and farther; that 
their periods were Rnimed in very une 
quat times; as a conſequence of this; 
they affirmed, that a comet was nothing 
elſe but an heap of thoſe ſhalf ſtarx got 
together, and that thefr meeting tus, im 
a particular part of the heavens; was 
owing unto their unequal motivns, which 
when it had ſo- joined them, it would 
render them vifibte;' under tie forth of. 
comet, which 'ceaftd' to be ſeen; fen 
they were all ſeparatedfrom'each other, as 
they continued to move on, Hor rheir” 
peculiar orbirs. | 
But this opitiicH was reject? by Ark 
totle, who affirmed, that comets were 
certain fires cauſed by exhalations raiſed 
out of the earth, and kindled in the up- 
per regions of the air; and he gave out 
as his belief, that conſequently they were 
a Feat — lower than the moon 


4 


This 


ben of; but thar they alſo contamed ar t | 


 Arifto- 
tle. 
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Thi opi This: hypotheſis has no more probabi. 
ion of lity in it than the foregoing one; for. it.ig 


very unlikely how the earth can furniſh 
ſuch a ſufficient quantity of vapours, to 
feed ſo great a fire, all that time which a 


comet ſometimes appears: And it would 
follow, if this was ſo, that the light their 


fires yield. muſt be independent of the 


_ ſun, = therefore, that a comet might 


| obſerve that they had any ſenſible paral- 
lax at all, which they naturally muſt have, 


dart its rays in a free mariner. not at all 
depending on any fituation, with reſpe 


to Sol. 
But that which 
this opinion of Ariſtotle, is, the experi- 


ence of aſtronomers who lived about two 


centuries and an half ago. and who were 
very defirous to find out the diſtance 


| (from the earth) of thoſe comets, which 
appeared i in their time; on making the 


neceſſary obſervations, they could not 


if they were nearer to us than is the 


moon, ſor ſhe has a very ſenfible paral- 


3 
Monſieur Rohault, the . philo- 
ſopher, held another opinion, for he be- 


ingaſſured that there are a great number 


of hxed: ſtars, beſides all thoſe that can be 
ſeen 


\ 


entirely overthrow 


. 


* 


K 


the truth. | 
I cannot, ſays that great man, agree 


. 1 
ſcen by us; and likewiſe holding the uni · 


verſe to be full of matter, which like 


different currents round the ſun, car- 
ried every planet about that center; 
and thinking that ſome of thoſe unſeen 
ſtars, might quit that part of the uni- 


manner as ſome of them have (ſays he) 


which were ſeen by the © ancients, but 


from this cauſe,” cannot be ſeen now. 
He taught, that what we term a comet 


The opi 
nion of 
Mon- 


verſe which they at firſt were in; in like g. 


| ur : 
haul. 


is nothing elſe but one of thoſe ſtars, 


which, through abundance of maculas, 


has loſt its light and nature, ſo that it 
could no longer keep its place amongſt 
the other ſtars, but was carried away by 


the current of Saturn, which planet, he 
ſuppoſes to be a body the next of any to 


them (or at leaſt his orb) by which means 


the light they ger from our ſun, makes 


them viſible. 1 
But Seneca (though ſo long before 


9 


Rohault's time) comes much nearer to 


with the common opinion, for I do not 
think, that a comet is a ſudden fire, but 


one of the laſting works of nature; and 


why ſhould we wonder that comers, 


which 
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which are ſighis ſo ſeldom ſeen in the 


world. ſhould move by laws as yet tous 


| uncertain, and their , beginnings and 


endings be hitherto unknown, when 


their relurns are at ſuch great diſtances? 


Tue opi 


nion ot 


Seneca. 


The time, will come, when the diligence 
of future ages will bring 10 light what 
now lies hid: The time will come. when 
poſterity will wonder that we were igno- 


rant of ſuch plain. things! Somebody 


will demonſtrate at one time or other, 
the ways in which the comets wander | 
and ſhew why. they move in ſo different 


2 manner from the other planets, with 
what fore of things, and how big they 


The opi 
nion of 
Sir Iſaac 
Newton 


are.” 
Sir Inac Newton! be, who m_ bid 


che ſoreign and ancient ſtars, by riſing 


the Britiſh ſyn of literature almoſt, if 


not all out, to its meridian point! He 
has fulfilled the prophecy of Seneca, and 
proved, beyond a doubt, that, which the 
Heathen did but imagine. 

Comets, ſays Sir Iſaac, are e ſolid, 
compact, fixed and laſling bodies; in a 


word, a ſort of planets, which move with 


an oblique determination all ways very 
freely, and continue in motion a very 
great while, contrary to the courle of 


the 


( IM ox af. AA AY. 
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forth when it is heated by the ſun 


the appearance of comets, are, from this 


the planets ; ; their tail is a very thin ver | 
pour, which the head of the comet ſends 


The principal phenomena attending 


opinion exceedingly well anſwered— 3h 
As firſt, it is obſerved, that thoſe comets 


which moye forward, according to the 


order of che figns, are all of them ap- 


parenily a little flower than uſual, or re- 


trogade, if the earth be. betwixt them 


and the ſun ; or elſe they are quicker 


than ordinary if the earth be on the er, 


fide of Sol from them. 
On the other hand, thoſe which pro- 
ceed contrary to the order of the ſigns, 


betwixt them and the ſun, or flower than 
uſual, if the earth be on the oppoſite 
part of her orb; becauſe, as they do not 
wander about amongſt the fixed ſtars, 


but amongſt the planets; ſo they, like 


choſe planets, muſt ſeem ſometimes to 
move quicker, ſometimes ſlower, and 
ſometimes to be retrogade, according as 
the motion of the earth conſpires with, 
or is contrary to theirs. 


are quicker than-uſual, if the earth be 


Second phenomena At the time 


when they move ſo very quick, they go 
almoſt. 
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almoſt in great circles, but at the end of 


their courſe (apparently) they deviate 
from thofe circles, and as the earth moves 
one way, they go the contrary; becauſe, 
at the end of their courſe when they are 
going from the ſun, and almoſt directly 
from the earth, they deviate from the 
great circles, till they go on in ſtreight 
lines, ftill farther and farther, which 
cauſes their magnitude to diminiſh by 
degrees, into obſcurity. 
Third phenomena — They move in 
ellipſis, whoſe focus is in the center of 
i” ſun ; becauſe, they do not wander 


with an uncertain motion, out of one 


fictious vortex into another ; but, as they 
belong unto the region of the fun, they 
move round him in an orb, with a con- 
{ant and regular motion. 

Fourth phenomena—The light of their 
head increaſes as they go from the earth 
towards the ſun, and decreaſes as they 
come from the ſun towards the earth; 
becauſe, their heads being moſt heated 
when they are near the ſun, ſend» forth 


molt vapours in that fituation, and the 
contrary, when they are fartheſt from 


that body. 
Fifth phenomena Their tails are not 
; ſeen 


nr rtr 
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een quite direclly oppoſite to the ſyn, 
but always decline towards thoſe parts, 
that the body of the comet is moving 
ſrom; becauſe, their tail is vapour, and 
all ſmoke, and vapours, emitted from a 


body in motion, aſcends upwards ob- 
liquely, always receding from that part 


towards which the ſmoking body goes. 


Sixth phenomena— This deviation is 


leſs, when the comet approaches neareſt 
the ſan, and leſs cloſe to the bady of a 


1 

2 by 
Sir Iiazc 

Newien 


comet, than at the farther end of its tail; 
becauſe, the vapours aſcend quicker near 


the head of the comet, than at the ex- 
tremity of its tail, and ſo likewile when 


the comet is. nearer the ſun, than they 


do when it. is farther off. 


Seventh phenomena—T heir tails AE. | 


pear ſomewhat brighter, and more diſ- 
tinaly terminated on the convex, than 


they do on ihe concaye fide ;  becaule, 


the vapour on the convex part being a 


little freſher and denſer, reflects light 
more. copiouſly. 
Eighth phenomena—Their . tails ap- 


pear broader towards the farther end, 


_ what they do at the head of the co- 


; becauſe, vapour in free and open 
hace is continually rarified and dilated. 


Q2 Ninth _ 


„ nnn! 

Ninth phenomena — Their tails are {q 
tranſparent, that the ſmalleſt ſtar may be 
ſeen through them; becauſe, the vapour 


which they conſiſt of is exceeding thin.” 


creation 
of Co- 
mets. 


From theſe rematks, it is evident that 


Sir Tſaac, by his hypotheſis of a comet, 
has ſufficiently anſwered each phenomena 
of thoſe bodies, and explained the _n_ 
culties of former writers. 


But it ſtill remains for us, to account 
for the cauſe of their motion, the uſe of 


their creation, and to explain why they 


differ ſo very much. from all =p Gebe 


planets. 
At the creation, ben che ſolar centet 
was forming, the diſtant and numerous 


ſurrounding centers, began to increaſe 
their bulks unto their utmoſt e 
tudes. 


Thoſe which's were Sd ol. ſoon 


t fell to his center, and augmented the 


force of his diurnal motion! | 
' Whilſt thoſe which were the fartheſt 


off, acquired large diameters before theit 


tendency towards the ſun was felt; be- 


cauſe that tending power was depen- 


dent upon Sol, and grew fironger and 
ſtronger, as his ſize was enlarged! 


vw primitive chaos being denſer near 
| the 


— 
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the mid-center, than in any other part, of 

conſequence. thoſe diſtant bodies hich 

were fix or eight times nearer the ſun 
than Mercury was, muſt become large 
and extended maſſes, / before: the ſun's 
power became great enough to "wes 
them towards itſelf. 

But no ſooner was his inen felt, 
than theſe bodies were put in motion, and 
that motion continually grew more fleet! 

Sol's rotation could no ways balance 
the celerity of theſe large bodies, until 
that rotation became perfectly eſtabliſned 
in the ſtrength of its rapidity, ſo that all 
of them had gained a very cloſe approach. 
before that ee ane a enn in- 
clination ! + 1111 

Around any. or every collediom of 
fire, there 1s (as experience confirms) an; That 
atmoſphere of fiery particles. Theſe at- & fur. 
| moſpheres, conſiſtent with the nature of e 
thoſe around other bodies, are groſſer, vat cx- 
and of moſt force the | nearer you ap- {ue | 
proach them, both with reſpec to light phere. 
and heat ; on the contrary, the farther 
you retreat from the collected fire, the 
leſs is its force of exciting heat, and the 
finer you perceive it to be; yet it is not 


continually tending from the collection 
and | 
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and diſperſing about, conſiſtent with 
the vulgar opinion, but is kept conſtant- 
ly by the power of gravitation around its 
center. except that power gets overcome 
by a ſtronger cauſe, or the collection 
which occaſions it, is anihilated! 
sS8o the ſun, is a vaſt body of fire, and iz 
_ ſurrounded with a vigorous extended at- 
moſphere, which reaches, at leaſt, half 
way to Mercury 
Every comet, I believe, from their ſitu- 


ation when formed, was compoſed of a2 


compact and very durable ſubſtance. ſimi- 
lar to Sol's, ' ſurrounded by numerous 
centers, which formed vaſtly high moun- 
tains and deep vallies, but 5 they were 
without ſeas, rivers or lakes, and defli- 

tute of any fixed atmoſphere! becauſe 
their cloſe ſituation to the ſun, cauſed 
him to compreſs and increaſe their cen. 
_ tral fire! to evaporate their waters, and 
rob the comets of them, by bis own over- 
powering atmoſphere, into which they 
muſt be involved 

Their gravity being no ways retarded 
till they had made a very cloſe approach 
to Sol; he had got by that time his di- 
urnal rotation perfected, and they muſt 


feel its effects; it would flop their celerity 
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by degrees and very ſoon after they 
vould begin to move in a circle; for as 
the chaos grew more ſettled. his motion 
round himſelf muſt get eflabliſhed, and 
that with its preſent rapidity ! of con- 
ſequence the effects muſt be enlarged, 
and each comet's gravity become leſs 
and leſs, whilſt this rotation impreſſed 
upon them a fironger projectile force; 
which augmented force would, by degrees, 
overcome their gravity, and at laſt, hurry 
them on with an impetuous range paſt 
the orbs. of our planets, to an infinite 
ſpace, far beyond Saturn! with a leſs or 
greater ſcope and ſwing, according unto 
their being (when his oppolition was 
firſt felt) near to, or farther from, the ſun. 
Planets, being a wall way farther ori- 


ginally from Sol, than the comet's were, Comets 


have not 


could not therefore be ſent into fimilar n eme 
orbits ; for though they, by the attrac- obs a» 
tion of gravity, moved likewiſe towards 9 
their center; yet, Sol's rotation (tho 


it met them at a great diſtance) was not 


felt ſo ſtrongly by them, but became juſt 
ſuffcient io flop their career, for they 


| had not moved long towards him, before 


his rotation was perceived. and it made 


cach of them move conſtantly round him- 
ſelf, 
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fel} their full magnitudes, and hdd op- 0 
e being effected nearly at one time, 4 
' The oſs Comets, as to their general uſe, ſerve, of 
| of Co- 3 perſuaded, for a. diſtillery to the th 
| mei. Whole ſyſtem, the heat of their bodies, th 
| and the law of gravity, cauſes them ta e 
| draw into themſelves, collecting particles a 
| of moiſt matter, which may be ſcattered IW '2 
| 8 up and down the ſyſtem, and if ſuffered to 
| remain, in time might prejudice the health IN ho 
| of ſome neighbouring planet—But thus W 2* 
| theſe are purified, and at the ſame 1ime pl. 
greai quantities of refined and wholeſome th 
exhalations are returned by means of its MW n 
tail, which will abundantly ſupply the wi 
gradual decreaſe of matter (if ſuch a de- e 
creaſe there be) and by fetching freſh 


ſupplies from a boundleſs expanſion. m. 
where it may be minutely ſpread. and ke 
W 


keeping it, through gravity, till its mo- 
tion becomes ſwift within the ſyſtem, it he 


ſo conſlitutes the welfare of the different I *1 
worlds it paſſes; for as every comet's mo- for 
” tion is immenſely ſwift, whilſt within I ber 
the orbit of Saturn, ic muſt occaſion n 
thoſe vaſt quantities of vapours; for vall, wh 
Their quantities muſt be, when they are 
obſerved ſo viſibly by us (notwithſtand- * 


ing the diſtance) which riſe by i its tail, 
Ages . to 
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to leave: it, their center; becauſe, their 
rapidity in riſing, would make them go 
off to a great ſpace from its body; whilſt 
the continual riſing of others, to occupy _ 
the under ſpace, muſt keep them from 
ever coming back, and the comet s courle, 
a direct oppoſite way, entirely force them 
to a ſeparation of parts. 

Thoſe vapours thus ſeparatgd, _ 6 


ſoon become ſetiled in eternal reſt, did — 
tation 


not ſome body interfere; for the difterent me 


planets, on returning to thoſe parts of to the 
their orbits which the comet. cpoſled, "mY 
muſt. neceſſarily receive all the yapours 
which were left within the attraclive po- | 

er of their gravity! / 

And it may here be abſerved, as co- 
mets muſt be the denſeſt bodies of any 
within the ſyſtem, excepting the ſun ; 
when they return from Sol, and their 
heat is ſo very great; if then they paſſed 
a planet, though at a diſtance free ea 
forcible attraQion, yet there muſt be a 
ſenſible alteration of both light and heat, 
in thoſe. parts where the rays of light 
which they agitate, fall perpendicular. + 

A comet might paſs on, above-five 
thouſand: times farther beyond Saturn, 
than it is from Saturn to the ſun, and 

R | yet N 
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yet not fall within the attraction of the 


neareſt fixed ſtar ; ſo that a comet once 


ſent from the fun, muſt return to the 
{ame center again, ſooner or later: for 
when it has travelled hundreds of | mil. 


lions of miles! through its firſt projedlile 


| force, if that ſame force be not conſtant- 


ly repeated, their ſwiftneſs muſt be flack- 


ened. ſo that its motion onwards, muſt 
begin, by little and little, to decreaſe 
_ firſt, to ſtop its great rapidity, then to 
make that ſtoppage become more per. 


ceptible as it proceeded, which at laſt 


would cauſe its gravity and levity to be 
equal, ſo that betwixt both forces, the 
comet muſl deſcribe a ſmall circular path, 
yet that but very gradually ! as its pro- 
jectile force continued to operate, lels 
and leſs daily, becauſe it proceeded from 
a received, and not a receiving power ! 
Thus it is evident, that at this end of 
a comet's orb, theſe bodies ſettle them- 
ſelves, almoſt at reft, as their projettile 
courſe decreaſes, fo as to be nearly ex- 
panded | before the ſun commands them, 
by his central attraction (ſor that at- 
traction reaches as far as his rotation 
can ſwing any comet) to return to his 
lyllem : their central courſe muſt then 


be 


n) 


ſomuch that on the whole, their orbs 
aſſu me ſomething of a conilh form. 


As its gravity kept gradually increaſing 
from the lirſt of its minute impulſes, the 
effects of it muſt become more and more 


ſenſible every day, till at laſt the: comet 
The 


would begin to fall; or proceed; in 2 


firaight line 10 the ſun, parallel to that 


which it deſcribed on wes reine from 
that body. | 

Now, though a oomet is 10 W han 
er chan the hoteft thing upon earth,. juſt 


x1 | ts 


be little or nothing, on account bf che 
deadneſs of bot h the laws of nature in- 


canſe of - 
the Co- 


mets 


p' ojee- 


lile obs 


when it leaves the ſun, yet that heat vb ul 


be gradually overpowered by the want 
of compreſſion, fo that beſote it returned 
to Saturn's orb, it muſt be vallly dimiſh- 


ed, and although at firft it was à body 


that cauſed light, and had heat of ifelf, 


yet that heat being thas gradually ex- 
pended, it would {if T may be allowed 
the expreſſion) pant, and be over bur- 


dened, for to 1egain the ſolar ſyſtem! 


Which, as ſoon as a comet does, the light 


it begins to receive from Sol, begins 


likewiſe to render it viſible again unto us 


15775 the eatth; yet but dimly ſo. 


n In | 


= e pau ae 
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In above three parts of a comet's oth; 


they have no ſuch thing as a tail! which is 
cauſed by, and dependent on, the ſan; 


ſo that when they are at or near Saturn's 
orb, their tails muſt be (as we find they 
then are) a vaſt deal duller than When 

the comet leaves the ſun. 


To recede; at the firſt of - * <ouet's 


return to Sol, it meeting with no oppo- 
ſition to its gravity, would move freely; 
but we might be led to imagine. that 
the ſtrong oppoſition it receives on its 
recovery of the ſyſtem, would in eſſect, 
ſtop its courſe, and turn it about in a 


circular orbit; but this objection is 
removed when we conſider that Every 
body when falling io its center, increaſes 
its celerity, or ſwiſtneſs, every moment 
of its fall; and as the planets move in 
nearly circular orbs, the difference of 
their celerity is ſTarce, if at all percepti- 


ble. 
Two mutual laws point them their 
courſe! 


The orb of a comet, is an immenſe 


conican ellipſis occaſioned by a comets 


being at one time predominately ruled by 


a ns force, and at another, by gra- 


vity 
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vity, and being but . young: be 
tween them both ! | 

The focus of its orb is the center of | 
the ſun, ſo that its unbounded celerity, 
on going to that center, would reſiſt all 
oppoſition that could obſtruct its courſe 
(which it might do if not for that ſwift- 
neſs). this celerity which hurries a comet 
to the center, would there finally bury ' 
it, if a remedy was not provided; for _ 
as a comet approaches near to Mercury. 
the conſtant impulſes which it receives ,. Ga: 
from the rotation of Sol round his axis 3 mets cau 
let us but form a good idea of the va _ 
magnitude of this body, with the im- e ſun. 
menſe rapidity of its rotation, and that 
the nearer a planet is to him, the ſooner 
it runs through a given ſpace, we then 
ſoon ſhall conclude the likelineſs of this 
probability) grow much ſtronger than 
before, and this ſtrength of thoſe impulſes 
has more and more power the nearer the 
comet comes io the ſun, firſt, ſufficient 
to ſtop its celerity; and ſecondly, great 
enough to balance its gravity, and thus 
give to it a circular motion; and lalily; 
what would overcome its gravity,” and 


impreſs i eat it a projectile force, ſtrong 
_ enough 


tt: 


enough to ſend it 8 in ppow ſome ſuch 
another journey. ö 
For if a comet was th post eighe p 
from the ſun, in a line oppoſite to Sol's 
ſuppoſed annual courſe, yet, it could not 
be ſent away ſo as never to return back, 
becauſe the projectile force is not ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon comets, as it is 
when the comet's range conjoins with 
Sol's courſe, and is towards the fame 
part of the heavens, therefore 1t cannot 
be ſent ſo far off as then; and our whole 
_ ſyſtem, after the comets are at a Certain 
diſtance, conſpires to attract them. 
And here we may obſerve another i= 
grand uſe of theſe bodies, that as they 


| 
| 


— ba 


draw near unto, or are within the ſun's | 

atmoſphere, their contracted vapours, | 

they were burdened with, muſt be drawn of 
OG into that body, and there would tend to of 
uſe of brighten up his heat, whilſt the ſun's at- . 
Comets moſphere in return, muſt give to each 


comet, a like quantity of that heat, for 
the ſame purpoſe as before. ** 
Then theſe wanderers of the heavens 
are of perpetualfervice unto the ſyſtem of 
planets, ye, and in all likelihood, our 
atmoſphere could not long/fubfiſt healthy: 15 
without them. 7 


I 


Ie 


of a comet to be the primitive chaos 
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1t appears the comets move in any di · 


rection of the heavens, but that not at 
pleaſure, as heretofore often: has bens 


imagines 3 no! far from it. 


i 


They move in 1 as wee 
By their Maker, Gd! 
Who fills each part in Tae}, = 
And equally exiſts 
As perfect wiſdom he! | 
Within the ſmalleft mite ! „ . 
Or! boundleſs univerſe! | 


Some move in the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and ſome not ſo, for I logs upon: this 
point to be very variable. | 

1 can in no wiſe agree with the gene- 
ral opitfion, that comets have an atmoſ- 
phere; much leſs with the followers of Mr. 
Whiſton, and bold forth the atmoſphere 


of our earth; for, as I before related, Tha 
that chaos was not confined to ſo ſmall fa. 

a compals, but, I believe. ſpread itſelf mol 
over a ſpace above twenty times greater“. 
than the plane of Saturn's orb! And I 

am perſuaded to think, that part near a 

comet, which has been taken for its at- 
moſphere, conlilts of vapours, not fixed, 


but unſettled, which are purified on its 
body, 


| body, and ſent off in wholeſome exhala. 
tions through the influence of the ſun, 
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and that more immediately by the way 


which its tail appears. 
If it was an atmoſphere made viſible 


When not facing the ſun as this is, it mult 


be broadeſl near the body, and appear to 
terminate in a point; but this ſuppoſed 
atmoſphere we find narroweſt at the ſur- 


* and broader the farther it 1s from 


; becaule exhalations extend themſel es 
as they find room. If it was an atmoſ- 
phere, it would always be ſeen of a right 
line and equal diſtance ; but we obſerve 


it declines with the tail, to that part of 


the orb which the comet is moving from; 
becauſe, all ſmoke goes the contrary way 
of the moving body which it comes 


from. 


Explana 
tion ot 
"their 
tails. 


Nor is it any argument in favour of 
an atmoſphere, to obſerve a comet haired, 
as appears when they are in oppoſition 
to the ſun ; for, to explain this pheno- 


mena, let us conſider the comet as a round 


globe, upon which the ſun keeps all ex- 
halaflons from riſing upon thoſe parts, 


10 which he forces the rays of light, and 


ſo drives them from thoſe places, and 


Res them to go off on that ſide which 
he 


. — — — 
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he ſhines not upon. and then we may 
conceive that the exhalations being dri- 
yen from one half io the other, they "muſt 
of conſequence riſe in their paſſage, and 
appear (When the comets are in oppoſi 
tion to the ſun! to compaſs its whole cir- 
cumference with hair, ſo called. 
Again, a planet's atmoſphere is a fluid 
compolition, ſettled by ſpecific gravity, 
but comets, becauſe of their near ap- 
proach to the ſun, mult be utter ſtrang- 
ers to fuch fluids, and know nothing of 


that nature, but ſmokes, bs Lt and 


0 that 
whats beginning, God created the hed- 


exhalations ! 
We are informed by Moſes “, 


n.“ which plainly implies, that the 
ear of the univerſe, out of nothing, 


which we uſually lite creation, was exe- 
cuted long before that of our earth, of 


was precedaneous io thoſe ſix days works 
which are related in Getiefis': Aſter thus 
ſaying, the ſacred hiſtorian deſcends ' ro 
particularize the folar chaos. but after- 


wards confines his relation moſſiy to the 
earth; true it is! that he acquuints us. 


6 God made the flars alſo f;“ but it 
ſeems chiefly adapted as an information, 
WE ET 


thar- 


7 Gen. N 1. 7 i. 16. 


ee 1 
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that there is no God, but the one Su- 
preme Will; and to accommodate his 
narrative to the vulgar apprehenſion of 
the generality of the Jews, ſo that it might 
ſecure them from (a then popular rite) 
worſhipping the hoſt of heaven ! 
It is my opinion, that our ſun and co: 
mets, with the earth, and other planets, 
primary and ſecondary, of our ſyſtem, 
were all of them created at one and 
the ſame time. | BED 
bed And yet, I do not believe any one of 
lian not thoſe thouſands of lixed ſtars was made at 
— that area! no! I doubt not but that they 
earth. exiſted ages beyond our conception, and 
at very different periods before that e- 
vent; nor ſee I any reaſon to conclude 
this ſolar, was the laſt ſyſtem created, for, 


but abſtract an idea of the omnipotence 


of God. He can create, and he 
deſtroy.” | „ 
When we ſolemnly conſider that every 
ſtar which decorates this empyrean arch, 
is equal to our ſun in luſtre and magni- 
tude, and that it is as far diſtant betwixt 
any two of the neareſt of them, as it 1s 
betwixt our ſun and Siriſes, when we are 
confirmed, that each ſtar is the center of, 
a ſyſtem of other planets and comets ; and 
as 
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as ſuch a center, irradiating a retinue of 
worlds in its beams; worlds, inhabited 


by a diverſification of beings (of which 


man, perhaps, may be but a low ſample) 


beings, who are created for various in- 
tents and purpoſes, to diſplay the won- 


derful wiſdom of an all wife God! what 


glorious diſcoveries doth it give us of 
the nature of that Almighty Spirit who 
ſways the whole. 

The immenſe diſtance of thoſe worlds 
hides them inviſible from our diſcove- 
ries; immenſe indeed! for according to 
a good calculation, a cannon ball, tho' 
ſo ſwift a traveller, ſuppoling it to move 
with the ſame rapidity as when uſt ſhot, 
would be fix hundred ſeventy- five thou- 
ſand and twenty five years in paſſing 
ſtom our ſun to the neareſt of thoſe bril- 


=. 


{ 


liant globes—prodigious ! can any hu- 


man idea be great enough to compre- 
hend ſo vaſt a ſpace, yet how are we 
loſt in aſtoniſhment when we recollect 
the ſame immeaſureable diſtance between 
them all! and who can fix their num- 
ber? for the teleſcope difcovers thouſands 
otherwiſe hid from our ſight, and the bet- 
ter our glaſſes are, the more there are 
diſcloſed, ſo that in ſome ſpots they ſeem 

8 2 ſo 


r marks 
uponthe 
hcavens 
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fo Mendes together, as conſuſes our at- 
tempts for to divide them: Ridiculous 
then to imagine, that the end of their 
creation, the extent of their uſe, God's 
whole delign was to enlighten this earth 
hy, there are none but aſtronomers 
with glaſſes, can lee half of them—But 
he ſloops unto the narrow conceptions 
of the moſt uncultivated of his creatures. 

I believe, were we to be fixed as inha- 
bitants in fome world revolving round 
one of the galarax ſtars ; ſtill we ſhould 
find, as far as eye or inſtrument could 
reach, other ſuns on ſuns innumerable; 
nay! far beyond that ſight, if we could 
waſt ourſelves, but be at the beginning 
full, of Jove's vaſt wide creation. 


How immenſe is ſpace ; 

It baffles every ſtrength of manly art ! 
For if our ſyſtem, with this world we brag of, 

And for a ſcantling acre of which land; 

Men ſtake immortal ſouls; . 

If fate deſtroy'd it ally and like 

The baſeleſs fabric of a midnight viſion, 
No wreck was left behind 


The blank ſo made, wou'd never 
Be perceiv'd, when view'd the univerſe ! 


Perhaps, in ſome of thoſe many pla- 
nets are numerous tribes of happy be- 
ings, 


(241) 
ings, innocent, and free from” fin, with 3 
its effects; 7 8 ſome comet's bounds on pla- 
may be that bell, in which unconverted inhabl. 
ſouls muſt ſuffer, when united at the laſt unn. 
day to corporeal bodies; for there may 
be met with real ſcorging fires, vapours 
unwholeſome, and all the other outward 
puniſhments due to ſuch dire crimes. 

But be the inhabitants what they may, 
this we are aſſured of, that the complete 
harmony of each ſyſtem, proves the whole 
are made and governed by a divine rea- 
ſon, which makes them to obſerve his 
Jaws. 
Io ſee their convenient diſtance from 


each other, every expanſion filled with 


creation, or ſpace intended for that pur- 
poſe, though, as, yet, in the decree of 
God's ſoreknowledge! ſo that I dare ſay 
not one mile in all the univerſe is loſt; 

whilſt each ſun and planet has room ſuf- 
ficient to act its part in; here is no jar- 
ring of each others courſe, but each moves 
on, in rapid ſafety! The very comets dif- 
ſerent paths concide to this, their cen- 
ters were choſe on their creation, at ſuch 
exact diſtances from the ſun, that it en- 
ables them to go their eccentric orbs 


without too much affecting any planet 
which 


Which they paſs; 


How a 
Comet 
will 
cauſe 


thc con- 


flagra- 
tion of 
this 
world. 
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for hitherto, when the 
comets have croſſed our orbit, the earth 
has been far removed out of their reach, 
to which a comet's ſwiftneſs, when wirhlh 
the ſyſtem, contributes exceeding much ; 
but if at any future period, a comet 
ſhould happen to come cloſe by the earth, 
it would not be a product of chance, but a 
premeditated deſign of Providence, whilli 
the effect of ſuch a coming, would be much 
greater than Mr. Whiſton ever ſuppoled. 


As it is very probable that any of 


our comets are bodies of exceedingly 


larger diameters than this world, of con- 


ſequence, if a comet on its way to the 
ſun paſt cloſe by us, that comet, conſiſt- 
ent with all the laws of nature, muſt take 
both us and our moon with it, as ſecon- 


dary planets, towards the ſun ; and what 
8 be the effects! | 


Nothing Jeſs than the diſſolution of all 
things, time then will be no more ! and 
according to the prophecy of the holy 
ſcriptures, ** The ſun ſhall be darkened, 


and the moon ſhall not give her light T 


The ſun would be darkened by the vaſt 


quantities of vapours, drawn on the near 


approach of the comet, from its body, 


acrols 
Malt, xxiv. 29. 


| CIT | 
acroſs the earth's atmoſphere, ſo as to 
occaſion a general darkneß 14 Fog 
And the,moon's light will no more be 
given to our earth, becauſe ſhe will then 
move round the comet, and not the earth, 
And the ſtars ſhall fall from heaven #,, 
unto the earth,” as ſaith St. John ,. ap- 
parently they will, through the earth's 
exceeding great \wiſtyeſs with the Fomet. 
towards the ſun. | 
And the powers of the heavens mall 
be ſhaken g, i. e. thoſe powers of gravity, 
} and levity, which made our earth a pri- 
1 mary planet, being ſhaken (not deſtroyed, 
e as that cannot be done without an intire 
5 diſperſion of the earth's parts, or ſame 
̃ unto any other planet of the ſyſtem}; will, 
then cauſe us to become a ſecondary, _ 1 
For all comets, I believe, have a rota⸗ 
tion round their axis, ſet. on at their 
creation, ſame as that of other planets; I 
now as I have ſhewn, their celerity is fo. 
rapid within the ſyſlem, if they then had 
but a ſmall ſenſible diarnal motion, the 
oppolition whichſthey at that time receive 
from Sol, muſt naturally augment 578 
revolution round their axis very much. 
From this, ! infer, comets have not 
always 


+ Matt. xxiv. 29. f Rev. vi. 13. Matt xxiv. 29. 


LNG 
always the ſame length of natural day, 


and that, as from their ſuperior ws © 


tude on their (any of them) paſſing cloſe 
by as, we, and the moon muſt gravitate 
ſo towards them, as to ſhake the original 
tendency of the laws of nature, reſpet: 
ing us. 

So likewiſe the ſwiſtneſs of a comet; 
movement round its axis, muſt occaſion, 
firſt the moon, and then the earth, to 
move as ſecondary planets round its 
center. 

For as the lightning cometh out of the 
eaſt, and ſhineth even unto the weſt; 
ſo ſhall alſo the coming of the Son of 
Man be *.” The coming of Chriſt will 


be vilible in the eaſt felt; by the dif- 
; ferent and wonderful appearances of the 


ſun and moon? 


And theſe ** fhall be a ſign in the 


heavens of the Son of Man's coming \,” 
| which will make thofe who have pierced 


A deſ- 


criptiun 


ol the 
laſt Oy: 


him, with [unrepented | ſins fawful offence!) 
to mourn. 

For, as in the days that were be- 
fore fthe flood, they were cating and 
drinking, marrying, and giving in mar- 
 riage, unto the day that Noah entered 

1 


Mat. xxiv. 27. F xxiv. 30 
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into the ark. and knew not until the 


flood came and took them all away; ſo 
ſhall alſo the coming of the Son of Man 
be *.” becauſe it will not be a long, Lime 
hetween the comet's firll appearance with- 
in the ſy lem, and their ſeeing of its ef- 
ſecis upon the earth. | 

And the banefulneſs of thole effefs 
they cannot be long in feeling : For as 
ſays St. Peter, by his ſudden coming, 
„The heavens ſhall paſs away with, a 
great noiſe T: Now if the rapidity of our 
motion to the ſun with the comet, pro- 
duces. that noiſe! the ſtrongeſt bodies of 
mankind muſt be overcome !. RSA 


A chabge take place ! 1 — 
For better or for worſe g 
Then fixt their fate! ! 

Eternal doom! f 


And thus, 15 the general reſurrection 


of all bodies to immortality. 


++ And the angels ſhall gather loge- 

ther his elect from the four winds, from | 

ane end of heaven to the other 4 All 

of mankind that have died in a conver- 
ted ſtate, from Adam, the firſt of men, 

until that day; 3 denher with angels in 
3 their 


* Matt. xxiv. 38. + 2 Peter iii. 10. 4 Matt. xxiv. 35 
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their paradiſe, contemplative admiring 


the works of creation, in ſome other 
planet ! or on the fatal comet's coming, 


they lived. upon earth, 


On the contrary, the unregenerated 


ſouls of men, being each, and all, poſleſ- 
ſed then of a body likewiſe, muſt ſpent 
their reflections upon the cauſe of diaboli- 
cal upbraidings, and be agonized with 


inbred anguiſh (that ſoul's conſumption!) 


in beholding thus, nature's laſt and au- 
ful change! when, ** heaven, and earth, 


ſhall paſs away 5; the ſlarty heavens, 


apparently, and the earth with the comet, 
until it reached the comet's: circular mo. 
tion, and got involved in the ſun s at- 
moſphere, when they might, for the laſt 
time, obſerve the moon, which muſt be 
turned into the appearance of blood, be- 
cauſe of its exceeding glowing heat; 
whilſt the earth's ſurface will be over- 


ſtrewed with volcanos, pouring forth a. 
profuſion of melted ore! numerous earth- 


quakes, effects of colical convulſions, muſt 
keep looſening of its parts, and evapo, 


ration ſhew both the ocean's beds! 


thunders, with vivid lightnings, flaſh and 
rend the ſky, and fly athwart the whole ; 


nor poles excepted ! * 
Ihe 


Matt. xxiv, 35s 


fs 
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„The heavens being on fire ſhall 
be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt 
with fervent heat |,” ** The heavens 
becauſe of the earth's nearneſs ta the ſun, 
which with fire, will deſtroy both the 
clouds and atmoſ phere: The elements 
for as the earth is of nothing near the 
ame denſeneſs as a comet, becauſe it 
was made for other purpoſes than that 
body, and created without the mid- center, 
ſo it could not withſtand ſuch an unequal 
combat with the fun's fire, for if it did, 
its bodily heat muſt ſurpaſs red hot iron 
ſome hundred times; therefore the ſpe- 
cific gravity of its parts, and their com- 
pactneſs, muſ} he defiroyed, making eve- 
ry iſland fly away, and cauſing no more 
mountains ta be found“; till in ſhort 
time, the four elements of which it was 
compoſed, muſt be intirely conſumed, 
and all this world quite annihilated : 
„The earth alſo, and the works that are 
therein ſhall be burnt up +.” 

'* The earth and the heaven; fled away, 
and there was found no place for them |.” 

„The heaven” was fled away as it was 
viewed from the earth, becauſe, there 

"A Was 


2 Peter iii. 12. “ Rer. xvi. 20 ff 2 Peter iii. 10. 
+ Rev. xx. 11. h 


Laſt 
jud K =o 
i1;ents 


St. Peter. According to his promile, we 
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was no more an earth in that place, to 


view it from; there was no place for the 
earth, becauſe it was deſtroyed (for had 


it but been changed, as Dr. Burnet 


ſpeaks, it ll mult have occupied Tome 


place.) 


This 85 ſcene of time's laſt pro- 
duction. being over, the judgment fol. 
tows! My reaſon, andthe ſcriptures give 
me leave to believe, mankind will not 
receive their final ſentence here on earth, 


but that there will be ſome other place, 
or planet appointed for that ſolemn pur. 


pofe: As to the relation of Chriſt's com- 
ing upon, the clouds of heaven, I look 


upon it, as merely a typical figure, and 


which is mote ſublimely made known by 
Daniel F, deſigned to ſhew us the ay- 


fulneſs of that day, when the Son of 


Man ſhall come in great glory, and all 


his angels with him || ;” ſending the un- 


godly, as their juſt demerit. into hell— 
but them, ele through faith, to become 


the bliſsſul inhabitants of an heavenly 
world, or planet, belonging to this, or 
ſome other ſyſtem, and where the beatihc 


viſion ſhall be fully diſplayed : As ſays 


look 


\ 


F Din. vit. 9, and 10. l Matt. xxv. 31. 


mets, at the end of their orbits, as they 
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look for new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth - righteouſneſs *:" A 
new terreſtrial paradiſe, as one part of 
our poſſeſſions (if we die in God) for a 
bleſt immortality : ** And new heavens,” 
becauſe, whether it be in this, or any 
other ſyſtem, the apparent heavens muſt 
be changed! 

And St. John, beholding the Provi- 
dences to come, relates, And I ſaw a 
new heaven, and a new earth ſand that 
becauſe) the firſt heaven, and the firſt 
earth were paſled away . 

So ſuddenly and finally may and will 
a comet, put an end to this tranſitory 
habitation of mankind, reſerved for ſuch 
a deſtruction, through the finfulneſs of 
its fallen poſſeſſers. 

+ But of that day, and that FREE kites Tha 
eth no man; no! not the angels which calcula- 
are in heaven Tt; becauſe,” as far as our hs 
obſervations have aſliſled, comets do not of what 
move regularly in the plane of our orb, e, 
8 ſometimes under, and ſometimes over vill end 

, ſeemingly not bound io any plane 
e e which is occaſioned by the 


{low movement that i is peculiar unto co- 


fall 


Peter itt. 13. + Rev. xxi. , T Mak xis. 31. 
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fall back, in that part, where attraction 


becomes firſt forcible, ſo. that no crea, 


ture whatever can now, tell. when a co. 
met will ſo return to the ſun, as to be 
within the plane of the earth's orb; and 


this planet, in, the line which that. comet 
deſcribes in going towards the common 
center; therefore, none but. God, to 


whom futurity, in all its. e is ken. 


can determine when - 


| Time ſhall « JB her womb 1 
Product no more 


| 15 all things have their end! 


At the thoughts of this, laſt event re. 
ee may ſhudder, and turn atheiſls 
through. their fears But true believers 
are aſſured, all nature's changes, ſtill but 
wock their good; they may follow Pro- 


vidlence throughout all its diſplays; for 


its God, that is in the whirlwind. they 
may contemplate (as a part of divine 


knowledge) upon theſe wonderful vari- 


eties within the ſolar Iyer. ; and con: 


Reher clude with Hervey. 


tions an 


the tore 


going 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With yonder ! blue ethereal ſky, 
And ſpangled heavens (a ſhining frame) 


Their Great Prog proclaim, | 
Th! 


— 


RM. ed” rn of 2H ES Eos Rl > a ant 


">" 
* 


And publiſhes to every land, 

The work of an ee a hand! 

Whilſt, as the ev'ning ſhad evail, / 
. The moon takes up that w us tale, 
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Th' unwearied ſun, fromday to day, 
Doth his Creator's power diſplay; 


And nightly, to the lining earth, | 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth ; 
All yon ſtars which around her burn, 
And every planet, in its turn, 


_ Confirms theſe tidings, as we roll, 
And fi pread their truth, from pole to pole, 


Though they, in ſolemn filence, all, 
Move round the centric fiery ball. 


Though there's no real voice Hor ſouhd; 


Amidft theſe radiant orbits fouhd :' 


In reaſon's ear, they all rejoice, 


And utter forth a glorious voice, 


For ever ſinging as they ſhine, _ 
The hand that made us, | is diving,” 


nA. 


HA. IV. 


Upon the juſineſs of God's imputing Original 
Sm, the Origin of our Immortal Spirits, of 
the Sword 7 Eden, of the Anti- diluvian 


Tears, and the iy of our Shorter Lives. 


AVI NG in the foregoing pages. 
L conſidered and proved the firſ 
form of this world was not the ſame as 
that which it now appears in, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſhew in what manner this change 
in the earth's appearance was effected, 
after making (in this chapter) a few re- 
marks upon the firſt fatal occaſion of all 
thoſe public calamities that befell the ſons 


of men; i. e. Adam's tranſgreſſion, or our ä 


original fin! 
ofmans Adam. with his wife Eve, were placed 
_ within the Garden of Eden, being there 
fore the to enjoy all that happineſs which their 


. dignified natures were capable of ſuſtain. 


ing. They had fullneſs of heavenly 


knowledge, and knew the inward nature 
of 
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of all they ſaw! They were bleſſed vids 
the converſation of intelligent ſpirits,” 


ſelves ſubject to corporeal. ſenſes {by 
their being acceſſary to matter) and by 
that converſation and their own percep- 
tions, they became acquainted with every 
ſcience; ſuch as the induſtry of a many 
ages have regained us an imperfect know- 
ledge of, and which we prize ſo highly. 


As a token of their thankfulneſs, ae 


was appointed a tribute for them to pay 
in that flate of bliſs; the Almighty gave 
them this precept to obſerve, '** For the 
Lord God commanded the man laying, 
of every tree of the garden thou mayeſl 
freely eat ; but of the tree of the know- 
25 of good and evil, thou ſhalt not 
for in the day that thou eateſt of 
ane {halt ſurely die “,“ which pre- 
hs Adam made known to the woman. 
I cannot join with thoſe who think, 
this portion of ſcripture ought to be 
taken in an allegorical ſenſe; for that 
the trial of man's obedience, ſhould be 
by ſuch a forbearance as this, to me, 
ſeems perſectly rational, and wiſely a- 
dapted'to ſuch. a {late of innocence ; as 


Cen. ii. 3b, and 17. 


who might be permitted to render them- 
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no moral precept could have been at al 
proper for ſuch a purpoſe; becauſe there 
was then ſcarce a poſſibility of their 
tranſgreſſing any ſuch : It muſt, there- 
fore, have been ſome indiflerent action, 
as this, neither good, nor evil in itſelf 
but only ſo far as it was commanded, 

or forbidden; and what then fo natural 


and agreeable to the ſtate of our firſt pa- 


"rents, as the forbidding them to eat the 
fruit of a certain tree, fixed in that gar- 
= 1 tree was ſo near their hand, that it gave 
Ea them every moment an opportunity of 
diſobe- ſhewing their willingneſs to obſerve the 
diene. Divine Will, by their continually reliſt 
ing its tempting aſpect, and abſtaining 


from its perſuaſive allure ments. 


Eve was the firſt perſon that broke | 


through this mild prohibition ; the firſt 
that let the ſeat of reaſon be uſurped ! 


perhaps ſhe looked at the tree, contem- 
plating upon her Maker's word, and mix - 


ed ſatan's ſuggeſtions with her own ideas, 
when ſeeing, at the ſame time, a ſerpent 
entwined round the tree, and eating, 
without harm, thoſe ſuggeſlions were not. 
diſcovered, the, temptation gained ground 


306, her appetite grew inflamed: The 


perfuming 


den, where they were to dwell 2 For this. 
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rſuming fragrance of its ſmell and 
beautiful hue of its luxuriant fruit, might 
make her fancy it to be a moſt delicious 
food, and having comprehended a virtue 
in it, from its title, ſhe, no doubt, ex- 
pected that her mind would be no leſs 
grati ed than her palate, by an increaſe 
of both knowledge and wiſdom; as is 
expreſſed in theſe words ; ** Good for 
food, pleaſant to look upon, and to be 
defire$ to make one wiſe *.” Without 
any farther heſitation,” ſhe put forth her 


preſumptuous hand, and eat of that 


baneful apple. 

It might from its high flavour, moſt 
probably, at firſt, intoxicate her ſpirits, 
ſo as to make her exceeding” jocond, 
which Adam miſtook for the effects of 
her having gained more knowledge and 
happineſs than himſelf; when at the 
lame time ſhe offered him an apple, at- 
tributing her viſible overflow of ſpirits, 
to her own eating of that fruit, whillt he 
let his reaſonable faculties be ſupplanted 
by the aſpet of outward appearances, 
and did likewiſe eat:“ Or, as the im- 
mortal Milton has it ; | e 

„3 Sbe 


n. iii. 6. 
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She pluckt, they eat! 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her ſeat 
Sighings thro' her works, gave ſigns of ”—_ 
| That all was loſt.” _ 


"The Alewigbay ſeeing that they ſo ſoon 
had tranſgreſſed his law, immediately 
convinced them, that inſtead of be- 
coming equal to Deity, they had put 
themſelves. under a curſe, the effect of 
which would plunge them deep down, 
into a gulph of ſin ; and dye their na- 
ture nearly black as hell! 


But, inſtead of letting them periſh. eter · 


nally as the original threatning doth im- 
port, he pointed out a way ſtill, through 
the, merits of a promiſed Redeemer, in 


whom, if they believed, they might yet 


enjoy eternal life: And farther, leſt they 
{ſhould take of the tree of liſe, and conſe- 
quently, according to the nature of that 
tree, live for ever, ſubject to all the in- 
ftirmities of their fallen flate, he put 
them out of Eden, far from its reach. 
And, ſays Moles, ** At the call of the 


Garden of Eden, God placed cherubims, 


and a flaming ſword, which turned every 
wav, to keep the way of the tree of life.“ 
The imitation of this ſword might be 
naturally 


„ ) | 
e effected by the phenomena of . 


their creation to their fall, in which time 
a great many exhalations muſt riſe from 
the earth, into the air, particularly about 


the latitude of Eden, and their combuſli- 
ble nature being augmented by the at- 


moſpherical heat, muſt be greatly agitat- 


ed, and about the time of Adam's leaving 


paradiſe, be converted into flame, flaſh af- 
ter faſh, ** appearing in the eaſt,” as moſt 
lightnings do, near to the Orthgnn 
tropic, and turning every way“, which 
all lightnings apparently conform to; 

and as this was the firſt appearance of 
lightning, its effects would ſtrike deep in 


Adam, upon ſuch an awful occaſion; for 


it is quite uſual, as well as beautiful in 
holy writ, to expreſs all the extraordinary 


works of God, as done viſibly (perhaps 


ſome are inviſibly) by his angels. 
Theſe firſt unhappy pair did not in- 


deed experience even a temporal. death 


immediately, but they became ſubject to 


it, and the whole time of their lives was 


but, as a long ſcene of repeated reprives 
are unto a criminal till his executton : 


* Gen. It. 24. 


They 


lightning; I am led to ſuppoſe, a few « 2 . : 


months, at leaft, muſt be elapſed from . 


23 * r 


- . 


The ef. 
fects of 
man's 


fin. 


. 
They had loſt God's favour, and forſeited 
paradiſe; their bodies became much leis 
beautiful whilſt the powers of their mind 
were interely inverted, their learning in 
future, was only improved by evil attain- 
ed; their underſlanding loſt its original] 


energy, grew dull and intricate; their 
judgment turned unſtable, and forgot its 


natural logic; their memory gradually 
ſunk, weak, and defeftive, now denied 
the ſuccour of keen reflection, and loſt a 
many images of angelic knowledge, here- 


_ tofore impreſſed : Their will and paſſions 


before holy, reaſonable, and innocent, 
now lead on to lin, ſhook and convulſed 
the ſea of their tumultuous fouls : Be. 


fore, they both were equally great. join» 


ed by the tie of ſocial love aud friendſhip; 
but now, that union was hurt, 1ts nerv- 
ous ſtrength made feeble, and Eve obliged 
to own, ſubjection to her lord. The very 
neceſſaries of life were now to be gotten, 


with great toil and hard labour; their 
| ſpecies could not be propogated, without 
pains excruciating to be ſuffered by the 


mother; ſo that the remembrance of 
their paſt happineſs, joined with the 
proſpect of thole innumerable miſeries 
which they bad made themſelves and their 

offspring 


— — 2 . 


== 
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olspring obnoxious to, muſt n them n 4 
with regret and deſpondency. 110 kind e- 
By generation, they could not rand 2 
mit any thing to poſterity but What they ble with 
themſelves had; therefore, their deſcen- — 
dants were like their: parents. deſlined to 
undergo all the troubles, pains, and an- 
guiſh, which await on life and death, as 
are the decreed conſequences adhering, 
to them through Adam's fall. 3-7; WP 
Nor is there in this ee and 
decree, the leaſt injuſtice ; becauſe theie 
elfects upon them of the Almighty's diſ- 
pleaſure, were occaſioned by their being 
partakers of Adam's tranſgreſſion; for 
each, and all of their ſouls, as well as 
bodies, were centered in Adam. «4840 


This point I ſhall now conbalbr and * = 


endeavour to prove as a neceſſary truth! — 
exiite 


becauſe, unleſs me, and all mankind, in his 


been equally guilty with Adam, of the 
original fin, or tranſgreſhon ; we might, 
without profaneneſs, call the equity of 
Omnipotence into queſtion; we being 
liable, by nature, to ſuffer all the direful 
puniſhment due to Adam's lin. 
| .& is the univerſal received opinion, 
p nat we have our ſouls immediately 
from 


TY 


through a perſonal repreſentative, have „nee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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from God, when our bodies are formed,” 


the juſtice of our Maker, ſhines with its 
uſual conſpicuous and undeniable ſplen- | 
dor, when we trace the ſolid reaſonings 


That we 
receive 
our actu 
al being 
in our 


peculiar 


5 bodies, 


by tra- 
duction 
from A- 
dam. 


Now, according to this opinion, it fol- 


lous, as we are born ſinful, God muſt. 
eeither create ſinful ſouls (which cannot 


be ſuppoſed without impiety) or, he muſt 


ſend ſinleſs ſouls, into ſinful bodies, de- 


ſigning them to be defiled by ſuch an un- 


happy union) and that again is as in- 


conſiſtent with his clemency, as his juſ- 
tice : A many other raſh and ill conclu- 
ded conſequences ariſe from this opinion ; 
but all ſuch obſtacles are removed, and 


of that doctrine which holds, we have 


our ſouls, as well as bodies, by traduc- 


tion in Father to Son, from Adam * 
With this opinion, I believe, that a 
man begets, or propagates both the ſoul 
and body of his child; for, as flaſh after 
flaſh is produced by flints, without any 
deduction of their nature; ſo a man's bo- 
dy begets a body, and at that ſame time 


the man's ſoul, through God's decree 


(conformable to laws by us unknown) 


cauſes an immortal likeneſs to' proceed, 


unperceived from itſelf, or from its own 
nature, into a cloſe connection with the 
child $ 
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be ated upon until death ! 

To vindicate"this better, let us con ſi- 
der a few brief arguments: And Firſt, 
[ never yet knew of any grounds from 
ſcripture, or reaſon, to build a probabi- 
lity upon. that adulterers can, when they 
pleaſe, put God to. the creating of ſpt- 
rits that muſt inhabit the ſpurious fruit 
of their thoughtleſs crimes; on the con- 
trary, it is written. that God reſted on 


the ſeventh day, from all the works of 


his creation “, ſo far as thoſe works re- 


ſpected the earth; or appertained to our 
hyltem, (for he may, at this hour perhaps. 


in ſome part of the univerſe, be creating 


whole ſyſtems of other werlds. 
Secondly. Eve herſelf was not created, 


but in Adam; God breathed the breath 
of life into ner huſband, ta make him a 


living ſoul +, though we are not inſorm- 


ed, that he did the ſame to her; But it 
ls probable. when God cauſed Adam to 
fall into a deep ſleep, after that he had 
been looking over the whole animal cre- 
ation, and Bund none of them were meet, 
to become as a companion to himſeif: He 
aw fit to inſtruct him, by a dream, of 

* f the 

Genu u. 3. + er 11. 7. 


tbilds body, there to act, and there to 


- 
— —— — 
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the intended formation of woman, there. 
by giving him an opportunity, through 
the ardency of his ſpirits, to act with vi. 
gour on that rib, or eſſence of his body, 
that was principally to conſlitue the 
woman's, and thus to implant in it, or 
over it, a traducted foul: As his fleep 


was deep, it might laſt till nature had 


that the 
foul of a 
father, 
nnited 
10a body 
can in- 
fuſe 
another 
ſoul to 
act on 
the body 
of his 


child. 


perſected the female, who, when Adam 
ſaw, he ſaid, ** She ſhall be called woman, 
becauſe ſhe (her whole ſelf, and not her 
body only) was taken out of man Then 
if the ſoul of Eve ſprang from Adam's 
ſoul, as her body from his body, what 
reaſon have we to imagine, that the ſouls 
of us, who are his poſterity, come im. 
mediately from God, and are not pro- 
duced by any decreed manner of gene- 
ration—Further, all men agree, that 


under the Almighty, we receive our life 


from our parents, and if life, then cer- 
tainly our ſoul allo, as it is, to man, the 
principle of life. 

Thirdly, All animals have power to 
propagate their ſpecies aſter their own 
kind, and ſome of their animal ſpirits ate 


refined to a great imitation of the lower 


faculties of immortal fouls ; tor behold 
Dn | the 


4 Gen. ii. 23. 


„ 
the elephant's underſtanding and care- 


In brute 


| 8 I 4% | ſome of 
and ſchemes of a fox, or agility-of a — 


monkey; mark but the ſagacity of a tions 
horſe, or the generoſity of a lion! Inſlinct nn 
may do it, but inftin malt beget inſtinct. 
although their ſouls periſh: with their bo- 

1d dies'! Tie different ſhapes, or appear- 

m ances. of the bodies of animals may be 

b. altered by mungrel generation, but as 
er the foul; or chief eſſence, comes from the 48 
n male, it is' very obſervable that the chief being 


's nature of the male, is fill found in all 


continu 


it mungrel productions: Why then ſhould ed, the | 


Is nan be bur half a father, after bis kind ? g 
„ When did his Maker flint him to pro- repeat. 
„. pogate the mere (hell of his perſon, the wtcetea 


e. body without the ſoul? Did he curſe sd 


it him ſo far, when he bleſſing him ſaid, ET 
e Be fruitful and multiply“; Can truth 
. gainſay himſelf? No! it is far from 
e Cod's nature,; for when he ſpoke that 
: to Adam, it was to his foul as well as 
body; becauſe a body being matter 
1 cannot think, nor can it alone either 
underſtand, or execute a command ; 
N therefore it is highly reaſonable to con- 
| conclude, that by virtue of the divine 
X 2 appointment 


* Gen. i. 28, 


ful deliberation ; fee the knowingneſs ereatiö n 


tooſhort 
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appointment and bleſſing. the whole 
man can be fruitful and multiply: And 
an immortal foul (when truly man by 
being joined to a body) can generate a 
{oul, as one thought begets another, or 
can kindle a flame of rational life, as 
one taper kindles another, without weak- 
ening the original immortal ſubſtance, 
any more than God the Father (if I may 
be allowed the compariſon) impairs the 
divine eſſence, by the eternal generation 
of his only begotten Son Jeſus, who 
aſterwards was the Chriſt. 

Fourthly, Doth not matter of fact cor- 
robot the preceding arguments, that 
inſtinct begets inſtinct, ſeems evident 
from general obſervation; a ſprightly 
race horſe moſtly begets a mettleſome 
colt; whilſt a heavy cart horſe begets a 
colt, that bears the viſible ſtamp of its 
lire's dulneſs: A lion, propogates a lion, 
which the firſt opportunity ſhews its fa- 
ther's fierceneſs: The oftrich nealedts its 
young. but the pelican bleeds to preſerve 
them, and each through the inſtinct re— 
ceived from their parents And is it not 
% with mankind in general; the children 
of the Hottentots, or the Eſquimaux In- 
di.ns are commonly as ſlupid ; whilſt 

thoſe 


7 
1 
7 
| 
, 
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thoſe of the Italian and French, are uſu- 


ally as ſharp as their parents: The Chi- 


neſe, throughout many ages, have been 
noted feminines; whilſt a bravery of 
ſoul, has much diſtinguiſhed the Britons. 

Miſtaken notions, from ill reaſoned 


— 


logic, might firſt occaſion parents to 


purſue a wrong plan of education, and 
ſew but know the wonderful power, of 


the paſſions of the human breaſt, and 
makes them become ſubſervient to the 
worſt of purpoſes ; ſo that a whole tribe 
of men being brought up under the in- 


fluence of ſuch tutors, their natural tem- 


pers would ſhine conſpicuous for cowar- 
dice, cruelty, flupidity, pride, or litigi- 
oulnels; and nothing but religion's 


an early inſtitution ! which often turns 


And ha- 
bit. © 


power could effectually takg out ſuch 


jlains always to be found in their chil- 
dren, though educated in other countries, 
which evidences to traduction. 

But I do by no means dogmatically 
atirm, that the child s faculties are with- 
out derivation, the ſame as its fathers; 
no, becauſe both. male and female have 
great influence over the nature of the 
body, and whillt ſpirit and matter in man 
Is fo undividably linked, the particular 

conſtitution 


The 
more 
ſpirit is 
refined 


- ma fa- 


ther of- 
ten 
more 
power- 
til are 
the fecul 
tics of 
lis child 
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| conflitution of a body muſt, in our fallen 


ſtate, greatly ſway the mind! and then 
again, although both ſides might con- 


tribute to the good of nature, yet, where 


the child's brain is confuſed in its tex- 


ture, as that renders it impoſſible for the 


ſoul to exert itſelf upon that body; the 
child's ideas mult conſequently be fo 
numeroully throng, as to deſtroy diſpo- 
ſition, and make its actions lunatic. 


Yet we ſeldom ſee a wit ſpring from 


half witted parents; children of men of 
genius are frequently as remarkable for 


ſome branch of hereditary brightneſs, as 


thoſe of blockheads for their native flu- 


pidity ; folly may be perceived in a pa- 
| lace, and wiſdom may be found in a cot- 
tage, and from a cottage Providence may 


introduce thgt perſon into the world, by 
whom new lights in arts or ſciences be- 
ing invented, he may make the inſtru— 
ment of benevolence to the human ſpe- 
cies: Nor is any thing more common 
than to ſee paſſionate parents, have paſ- 
ſionate and flighty children. ; 
Fifthly, The ſcriptures, in two paſſages, 
I think, countenance this doctrine very 


clearly; as The voice of thy brother's 


blood, 


( 267 ) 

blood, crieth unto me *;” ſome tranſla- 
tors render it, bloods, in the plural num- 
ber, from which it appears that by kill- 
ing Abel, he likewiſe ſtopped the being 
of his poſterity, which were in his eſſence 
or loins, for if the bodies only, came from 
parents, then his children in non being 


Proofs 
from 
ſcri p- 
ture in 
{upport 
of ſpint 
nal tra- 
dution 
by man 


kind. 


were no ways injured, becauſe God could 


by immediate infuſion give them as off- 


ſpring unto ſome other of the human 
race; the giving a voice to blood is a 

noble metaphorical expreſſion, aud this 
doctrine moſt flrongly marks the enor- 
mity of that heinous crime murder ! 


Again, And all the ſouls that came 
with Jacob into Egypt, which came out 


of his loins, all the ſouls were threeſcore 
and ten, beſides his ſon's wives +.” | 
Sixthly, Moſes informs us, that fallen 


Adam begat a ſon in his own likeneſs, 


and after his image ,“ but had he be- 
gotten a body without a ſoul, he could 
not have begotten a fon in his own like- 
neſs, becauſe Adam was not a mere body 
but a fallen embodied ſpirit, neither is it 
any argument againſt this, to ſay, U Adam 
was converted, when he begat a ſon, he 


begat a converted ſoul; ſor that conclu- 


lion 


bo Gen. iv. 10. + x'ivi 26, an] 27. 
. 8 + 'S \ 
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ſion does by no means follow, though 1 an 


_ perſuaded Adam was converted long be- 
ſore the birth of Seth; yet if he was born 


of God, aſter the fall, it was by grace 
through faith; and not by nature, thro' 


generation; hence I infer, that he could 
not communicate his ſpiritual regenera- 


tion, by natural generation, any more 
than a great ſcholar can propogate his 
learning with his ſpecies. 

Should it ſtill be objected, that a ſoul 
is not traducted, becauſe the ſcriptures 
declare, The Lord is the Father of the 
ſpirits of all fleſh,” and ' the ſpirit re- 
turns to God who gave it 4.“ I anſwer it 
is likewiſe written, that Job and Da- 
vid were fearfully and wondcrfully made 
and faſhioned by the hand of God, in 
the womb,” and that he formed Jere- 
miah in the belly, and that we are the 
offspring of him, who made of one blood, 
all nations of men $;" which altogether 
only employs thus much—that as God 
created Adam, both ſoul and body, fo 
he created the ſouls and bodies of all 


men, for Adam was the ſecond cauſe of 
the being of all men! 


Seventhly, and laſtly, I cannotbut ima- 


gine God could, of one active thought, 


Oo 


+ Num, xvi. 22. XXVii. 16. & Pal cxxxix. 14. 
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or ardent deſire, in Adam, have begun 
the fixed manner of traduction, and ſo 


by him have made the ſouls of all nations 


of men, in ſame manner as ſcripture in- 


forms us . He made of one blood. which 5 


was in Adam, the body of every man, 
and I think it both abſurd and fooliſh to 
conclude, that the ever bleſſed God, who 
by his ſpeech has ſpoke boundleſs ſyſtems 
of worlds, and hoſts of angels into exiſt- 
ence, and who immediately eſtabliſhed 
the regular courſe of nature within this 
globe, ſo that nothing living is ſpoata- 
neous, or hath liſe, but by and through 
the ſeed of its own ſpecies ; nay, I affirm, 
few men of ſound logic can conclude, 
that God, ſo acting, would have made 
man, and man alone, imperfect! fo that 
he the Maker) mult be obliged, to be 
every day creating of new ſouls, for to 
inhabit thoſe thouſands of bodies be- 


longing to mankind which are born dai- 


ly; becauſe, God, who comprehends all 
things, can create in an inſtant, that 
which will need no correction through- 
out millions of ages ! 

The ſoul of our Lord Jeſus Chrill was 


created by God immediately on the mo- 
* ment 


4 Jer. i. 3 
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ment of Mary s conception, but Chrif, 
as man, was of a perſect and undehiled 
ſpirit, free from Original Sin. becaule not 
traducted from Adam; ; holy too and jull, 

although ſubject to all our depravites, 
fin excepted. 


If we allow the truth of whit is here 


laid down in favour of traduction. it will 
fix the works of Omnipotence 1n their 
uſual beauty, and great good order; 


hence we ſhall not ignorantly charge 


divine juſlice for infecting us with lin 
That al but may account how our immortal ſpi- 
our ſpi- Tits came originally from God, as did 
"- Adam, pure and juſt! Hence we may 


came 


3 conceive how immortallity begins with 
adm men, and the reaſon why we have no 
| ah memory of this ſtate of non-exiflence be- 
formthe fore our body, becauſe through traduc- 
* ted from our fathers ; yet, before that 
ritual mode, which became a true ſub- 
ject of extenſion, a ſelf thinking being 
only, when that body was created which 

we were to inherit; and this connection 

is more and more perceived. as the ſune- 

tions of our bodies get [rained to per- 
fetion, and rendered capable of acting 
upon the ſoul, ſo that in the womb we 

„„ baue 


traduction, we were nothing above a ſpi- 
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have a kind of vegetable life In an in- 
fant ſtate our life is animal ! but when 
we riſe to youth, our immortality 1s per- 
ceptible and we begin then to live, with 
rational powers; this immortality, com- 
ing from God, way well be termed his 
—— of life * ; for the ſoul of man is 
an immortal ſpirit, which is, according 
to the laws of our Maker, obliged to ad- 
here unto matter before its being can 
become diſlind. 

When the female of the human ſpecies 
conceives, at that ſame moment, an eter- 
nal being, is traducted from the male; 


y WW which, by unerring laws, is forced to 
h abide to that matter, as long as its vital 
0 life endures. 


» For the life of a man apparently may 
, be zone, and yet on proper application 
t be retrieved; witneſs the recovery of 
drowned perſons; nay, the foul may be 
ſo far diſentangled as to begin to hold 
converſe with the ſpiritual world, as is 
often, evidenced in trances; and yet, if 
the animal life recruits its nearly exhauſt- 
ed vigour, this foul muſt ſtill be bound 
to attend it, through all the viflici— 
tudes of mortality, becauſe death is oc- 

Y 2 ca ſioned 
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_ cafioned by ſome incident or other, 
which renders our earthly part totally 
incapable of carrying on its different 
functions: Our ſoul then, and only then, 
1s made intirely free from matter, be- 
comes juſtly happy, or miſerable, accord- 
ing to the frame of its acquired tempers, 
and has an extenſive eternity opened to 
its view. 

Therefore life ſhould not be deſpaired 
of, although apparently 1 it appears gone, 
but every precaution ſhould be uſed for 
recovery. particularly in caſes of ſudden 
death; for accidents may fo much tu- 
mult and confuſe our animal powers, as 
ſuddenly to damp and ſmother the vi- 
tal flame, which yet might renew its 


blaze, was it but carefully and tenderly 


adminiſtered 10. 
"It matters not, if by a ſudden fright, 


or by indulging too keen a craving, the 


fetus gets deformed, dies in the womb, 
or on production proves a living mon- 
ſter; It yet has a ſoul, and that ſoul is 
human, immortal, and perfect in all us 
faculties, notwithſtanding the body may 
live and appear utterly inſenſible to all 


impreſſions, even thoſe of the grolleſt 


ſenſe ; becauſe that ſtupidity is owing to 


bodily 
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bodily imperfections, which never com- 


long enough) for the ſoul to reaſon upon. 
But to ſuch creatures, in propriety, I 


ed, for the baptiſm of which that is a 
of Chriſt's death, applied to thoſe fpirits, 


and their regeneration perfected, for as 
| we all deſcend from Adam, ſo we all 


municates forcibly enough (and ſeldom 


think, outward baptiſm cannot be deni- 


type, is moſt certainly, by the ſufficiency: 


need that renewal, becauſe when man 


defiled his original purity by fin, the pro- 
duct of his ſoul muſt be finful, and 
Adam's ſon in his own likeneſs ! 


Though our immortality, in fact, be- 


gins with God, yet moſt probably it 


commences at our birth; and though 


this body is ſubject to death, yet ſhall 
man {liIl continue to exiſt, whilſt God, 
the great giver and eſſence of immortali- 
ty endures for ever, without end! | 


Of A- 


Adam, after his fall, had the morti- dan at 


hcation to ſee an early rupture in his 
family, through the haired and malice of 
Cain, which he unjuſtly held againſt Abel 
115 younger brother; a malice, which 
vas nouriſhed, till its fermentation ended 
in murder! 


He exiſted on enn to be a living 
| witneſs 


ter the 
fall to 
his 

death. 
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witneſs of that univerſal corruption and 
wilful depravity which was more conſpi- 
cuous every day upon earth, and which 
at laſt provoked his long forbeaſ ing Ma. 
ker, to deliroy bis whole poſterity. by the 


deluge of water; therefore, when his life 


drew near its final period, molt proba- 
_ bly, he did not conclude the ſentence of 
his Maker cruel, when oppoſed to the 
_ greatneſs of iis fin : On the contrary, he 
muſt think-God was merciful, in putting 
an end uno ſe toilſome, lo aged a lite, 
which long before he had forfeited to death, 

His earth. formerly his paradiſe. had 
borne him nine hundred and thirty re- 
volutions round its center, but by divine 
order, now re fuſed to do it any more; 
then his mortality was changed for an 
immortality, and his earth lor heaven; 
he could now ſee all the different ſtages 
of evil, which he had travelled through 
ſince his expulſion, were deſtined by a 
merciful Deity! his afflictions, guided 


buy an unerring Providence, to convince 


him of the abſolute neceſſity of adhering 
to the law of his creation, to regain him 
over unto the perfection of ſelf lovely 
virtue; ſo that of conſequence, he mull 
for ever ponder upon the myſtery of hu- 
man redemption, and receive into the 

| realms 


322 
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realtns of blifs, as prodiges of grace, each 
converted heir, with men joy and 
thanks. 

The prodigious 285 of the anti- diluvi- 
ans, has engaged the thoughts of many. 
and the reſult of their reflections, has 
produced divers opinions concerning it: 
Some men hold, that thoſe yeats by 
which Moſes meaſures the lives of the 
firlt Patriarchs, were only lunar, or con- 
ſiſted each of them, of as much time as 
our ſecondary takes to travel once round 
the earth, but the confequence fhews it 
to be quite nonſenſe; for if we allow it, 
Adam would but have lived ſeventy- ſeven 
years, Mahalaleel ſeventy-four; and even 
Methuſelah but eighty—and then again, 
Adam muſt have been the father of Seth, 
when himſelf but teh years and ten 
months old, perhaps they may obſerve, 
Adam was created in the full vigour of 


manhood ; yet that does not account for 


Mahalaleel, who by this opinion, had a 


Firſt at- 
gument 
againſt 
prima- 
tive lun- 


gevity. 


child when only five years and five 


months, or Jared, who was only five years 


and two months old, at the birth of his 


firſt on. This dodrine is more expoſed 
and appears moſt unlikely, when we re- 


flect, man's ſeed at Wine forwardeſt, can- 
not 


adaigu 


ds 
* 
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not be turned to an embryo, if he be 
under the age of fourteen years! _ 
There is another party who deny tbe 


ment a- preceding argument, as the cauſe of the 


gainſt 


the Po- 
digious 
age of 
the anti- 
diluvi- 


ans. 


anti-diluvian's length of years. yet them. 


ſelves perſiſt on the impoſſibiliiy of the 
human frame enduring ſo long as re- 
corded by the ſacred page, excepting Sol 
from the creation to the deluge, went 
ſome other courle, to what be has done 
Ee and thereby occaſioning a val} 


difference in the earth's temperature, 


much more agreeable io the conſlitution 
of man's body, than the preſent : They 
thought the whireneſs of the galarax was 
occaſioned by Sol's paſſage formerly over 


that path; but to grant it did, how 1s it 


poſlible that ever ſince Noah's flood, the 


ſun's agitation of light ſhould perpetu- 


ally continue viſible ; for when he de- 


viated into his preſent elipiic, the re- 


action of his rays from the former courſe 


would but be viſible ? little more than a 
day and half, much leſs four thouſand 


years: But a good teleſcope overturns 


the foundation of their argument, and 


diſcovers the Via Lada to be compoſed 
of innumerable ſyſtems, and the com- 
bined agitations of light, thought at that 

extraordinary 


. 
extraordinary diſtance, is the true rea- 
ſon why thoſe parts of the heavens are 


be ſo ſuperiorly enlighted, and this is more 
he vilible one part of the year than at ano- 
m- ther, according to the length of nights, 
ic and our being nearer to them, by half the 
e. plane of our orb. 

ol Yet if it could be proved that Sol, be- 
nt fore the flood, had ſome other courle, ſo 
ſs as to cauſe eternal ſpring unto every part 
Ii of the earth, then reaſon mult force me 
e, io acknowledge, that it would be a great 
n I ptieſerver of the health and age of the 
y anti-diluvians, becauſe conſequently their 
$ bodies could not be ſo affected by the nu- 
r merous and ſudden changes of weather 
t as ours now, in a many 2 of the 
c earth is liable to. 

- To coulider this a little more particu- 


- larly: Was the ſun to have moved 
- I ffraight, apparently, over the equinoxial 
b line, the torrid zone would then be 1n- 
tenſe hot, much more ſo than now, be- 
| I cauſe then Sol's rays, conſtantly falling 
15 perpendicular. mull make their burning 
| lands in the primitive earth, like to in- 
| tollerable furnaces, when now, his rays, 
in general, collect the fiery particles ob- 
liquely ; whilt half the temperate, and 
þ 7 all 
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all the frigid zone, both north and ſouth, 


would be exceeding cold, ſo as to render 


_ thoſe deſerts uninhabitable, and the pro-—- 


ductions of the earth, being frozen in 
one part, and burnt up in another, 


where, or in what manner, muſt man- 
kind ſubſiſt? as their number before the 
flood, much ſurpaſſed the greateſt num- 
ber of poſt-diluvians at any period ſince 


that event; for, by the moſt moderate 
computations, there were then, at leaſt, 
one hundred thouſand millions of ſouls 
(and the preſent number is only about 


eight hundred millions) would it not be 


fooliſh, as well as impoſſible to pent them 


up in ſo ſmall a compaſs as an half of 


each. temperate zone, and thereby render 


all the other parts of the creation uſeleſs? 


Or, was Sol to croſs, both the north and 
ſouth points of the earth, then would 
ſome of the weſtern parts become the 
North Pole, and the oppoſite point, the 
South; whilſt the effects mult be juſt the 


_ ſame? 


Nor indeed, can I conceive of any 


other method, that could be fuller of be- 
neſit to the world in general, than this 


which we now enjoy ; for each climate 


has equal ſhare of day: All of thoſe. 
| lands 
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lands betwixt the tropics enjoy chiefly 
twelve hours day, and twelve hours 

night, throughout the year, whilſt the 
inhabitants of the temperate zones in 
ſummer, are bleſt with days from four- 
teen to twenty-four: hours long, and on 
return of winter the ſame length of night; 
and though their numbers are but [mall 
who have fixed their abode within thoſe 


cold countries, contained in the Antartic' 


and Artic Circles; yet have they, from 
one to ſix months day in ſummer, and 
their night 1s of the ſame proportionable 
length, throughout the other part of 


the year, but the diſagreeableneſs of 


their winter ſeaſon is much diminiſhed 
by the light afforded from the brilliant 
ſtars and planets, particularly the moon, 
for ſhe is then, half of her courſe, always 


ſhining with an uniform brightneſs, as 


the light ſhe receives .rom the earth and 
ſun, ſeems moſt ſtrongly reflected in the 
full, ſhe makes night a kind of day, 


and three months out of fix, gives Nova 
Zembla, Lapland, and Siberia's moun- 


tains, thoſe huge maſſes of ſnow, a ſilver 


| hue, whilſt the rein-deer ſlides his journey 
oer the ſlippery ice! theſe helps, joined 


with the northern lights, which in the 
7 2 | irigid 


thai Sol 
f: om his 
creation 
had al- 
ways a 
declina- 
tion to- 
wards 
the 
poles. 
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- ſriged zones, are very vivid, in ſome mea. fro! 

ſure, ſupplies the abſence of the all-re- tho 
viving ſun, who no ſooner bears towards nel 

the norih, than Luna's light diminiſhes ; ful 
nov they ſeldom ſee her, but only at, or eſt 
+. mu. Near conjuction in an eclipſe, but with WW cle 
wal be. her greateſt ſplendor. ſhe haſtens towards 5 
* the ſouth pole, giving thoſe legions al- tex 
ſr ternately a ſhare of uſeſul bleſſings, that ane 
coule. none need want who truſt in him, whoſe the 
government, ways, and works are always ſpa 

juſt. the 

As the preſent courſe of Sol is the beſt, yor 

ſo it is 3 natural to think, that it, or wh 
ſomething like it, is the ancienteſt of anc 

any, and that the inclination of theearth's ly 

axis, had its being with the word itſelf! wit 

for I cannot think with Dr. Burnet, who tor 

to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem of a former and op} 
diflerent courſe of the ſun, maintains all 

that the earth, being, by its form proper- cro 

ly balanced at the creation, would, ſame aw: 

as do all bodies which reſt in fluids, be yio 
without any inclination of its axis to the 1 
plane of its orb; becauſe, if the earth whi 

was ſettled in a fluid, ſame as a cork in mit 
water, that fluid muſt be heavier than ſo g 

the earth, proportionable to its ſuperfi- con 
ces; thus Fach imple law of nature, | 


from 
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from over which Newton drew the veil! 
thoſe true lighters of aſtronomical dark- 
neſs would be loſt, and thoſe jarring, con- 
ſuled notions of vortexes, be naturally 


eſtabliſned but two conſiderations maß 


clear this point: 

As firſt, To grant that there are vor- 
texes, or fluids in which the players ſwim, 
and which have ſtrong currents that whirl 
them round the ſun; yet there is a great 
ſpace betwixt the. moon and us, and 
therefore plenty of room, for the earth's 
yortex to beſtow its influence upon us ; 
why then is not the atmoſphere groſſer 
and heavier? why is its preſſure not vaſt- 
ly greater on thoſe parts of the earth 
within that hemiſphere, which ſtems the 
torrent of that vortex, than it is in the 
oppolite one, which it ſcarce touches at 
all? or how happens it, when the moon 
croſſes our vortex, that ſhe is not carried 


away out of her W orb with its 


yiolence? 

Or Secondly, How is it that Saturn, 
who, if Dr. Burnet's hypothelis be ad- 
mitted, muſt likewiſe reſt in a fluid, has 


lo great an inclination of his axis, and 


conſequently ſuch variety in his ſeafons ? 
do not poſitively affirm, that the in- 
| clination 


* 


The im- 
poſſihi- 
lity of 

vortex» 
C68. 
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clination of the earth's axis was exadly 
twenty-three degrees twenty-nine minute 
ops in the anti-diluvian world—no, I he. 
wereat- ljeve to the contrary, for from the con. 


cientiy 


north & ſlant obſervations made ſince the time of 


that the 


{outh of 
cancer& 
capri- 
corn, & 
why ? 


Sol is much leſlened, ſo that in thoſe days 
before the flood, when longevity was ſo 
genera], the inclination of our axis be. 
ing ſo much greater than now, it follows, 
more of the world might enjoy the ſolar 
perpendicular rays; the torrid zone 
would be by ſo much broader, and the 
temperate zones rendered warmer! yet, 
I grant, the primitive earth could not 
in every part be paradiſaical, and it was 
made for man in an happy ſtate ! but 
to the objection, let us conſider if Adam 


had not fell. it is probable his poſterity 


might not have been ſo very numerous 
before they had been tranſlated, ſo that 
they would have enjoyed room enough, 
within the pleaſant parts of the world, 
without being obliged to make ſettle- 
ments in cold countries; and their bodies 


being healthy and vigourous, without 


diſeaſes, would not be ſo neſh as ours 
are, but of ſtrength ſufficient to relili 
TL e ſuch 


Hipparchus, the greateſt declenſion of 
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th befell their climates 

he. From theſe arguments we may, I think 

* conclude. Sol's courſe in the anti- diluvi- 
of an ages, with little alteration, was the 

of ame as it is now, producing ſummer and 
TY BIG ſpring and autumn; and this hy- 

{ MY potbeſis, ſcripture ſeems to favour, for it 


Ye. 
* moon, that he ſaid. Let them be for 
ar years, for days, for ſigns and for ſeaſons*.” 


Again, Seed time and harveſt, heat and 


night ſhall not ceaſe +;” plainly intimat- 


af 
R: ing, that they had various ſeaſons at the. 
1s creation, and before the flood, without 
ut diſcontinuance, in ſame manner as to 
m this day. . 

1 Reſpecting anti-diluvian longevity, we 


may from the inſpired writings draw a 


al decreaſe of the age of man after the 
all; but this cauſe is not centered in the 
nature of their diet, nor the ſtability of 
their ſeaſons, but in conſequence of 
man's original fin! and the juſlice, pow- 
er, and provideuce of God. 

From Moles's account of our fall, it 
appears, 


Gen. i. 14. + Gen, viii. 22. 
* 


ſuch trifling alteration of weather as 


informs us, when God made the ſun and 


he cold, ſummer and winter, and day and 


ſuficient cauſe for that, and the continu- 


— . Se 2” 6; g 
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appears, that had man remained perſed 
in God's image, as he was created, he ne. 
ver would have died, but as by a wilful 
tranſgreſſion he defaced that image, death 
was the conſequence : And again, afier 
the fall, had men kept to the worſhip of 
God in fpirit and in truth, they might 
have been permitted to live long in the 
land, which the Lord their God had 
given them. 

But as they increaſed in all manner of 
wickedneſs, their years, by a divine in- 
terpoſition, were ſhortened, for God 
looked upon the earth, and behold all 
fleſh had corrupted his way upon it K.“ 
Then for thoſe iniquities, he deſtroyed 
the world, and cut ſhort the days of 
man; as they who lived on the poſt. di- 
luvian earth felt the period of human 
life much ſooner-than their anceſlors, for 
Heber, the longeſt liver of all that were 
born after the flood, did not ſurpals 
four hundred and ſixty- four years. 


| Notwithſlanding that calamity ſwept | 


off the whole generation of mankind, 


which were not in theark; yet, a new, 


did they fall into wilful idolatry after 


they became numerous; for they built 
the 


3 9 Cen. vi. 12. 
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the Tower of Babel, in honour to the 
ſun, and as a beacon to keep themſelves 
together, contrary to the commands of 


God, becauſe he dried up the waters of 
the earth! then was their age reduced 


to half the ſtandard that it was fixed at 


belore, for Peleg and Reu, did not ex- 
ceed two hundred and thirty-nine years 


of age. 

A on account of Tharas idolatry, 
none afterwards arrived at two hundred. 
And laſtly, when God was tempted by 
the provoking diſbelief, and groſs offences 
of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, he fi- 
nally reduced the age of mankind to its 
preſent ordinary period of ſeventy or 
eighty years, 

The natural manner which. God uſed 


to bring about theſe wonderful changes my 


in longevity, might be the nature "of 
man's body, for it became' more 'and 
more frail every age; the firſt occaſion 
of which frailty was centered in the fall! 
When he was firſt created, his glori- 
ous body was endowed with ſtrength ſut- 
licient- to undergo a duration of many 
ages, and by eating, of the tree of life, 
through eternity irſelf! for it ſeems in 
the nature of that tree, there was a virtue 
Aa which 


OG of 
the de- | 
cicale in ; 
mau $ 


age. 
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which could repair the animal ſpirits f 
with all the organs of the body. keeping WM 
them without decay, and communicating 
| that healing and invigorating eſlence, 
which was neceſſary to make the wow» 
bodies of mankind immortal“. 


ͤ—— — — 
— — — — — — 


He twines the Hements— 
His purpoſe beſt to fit, 
For day, for age, or weak or ſtrong ! 


—— — — 
* 


So likewiſe, in the tree of knowledge, 

there muſt be a poiſonous quality, that 

guat our diſagreed with, nay, ruined the texture of 
bodies man's glorious body, and cauſed it to be- 
an nine come ſubject to diſeaſes, broke its conſli- 


an intire 


change tution. and deſtroyed the healthy firmneſs 

peſſibiy OF its whole frame: And becauſe the bo- 

pt dies of all mankind were in Adam, fo 

' mankind unavoidably partook of Adam's 

fallen nature ; and though the bodies of 

the anti-diluvians flood nearly on a level 

in that healthful ſoil, reſpecting age, yet 

that did not baffle the poiſon of this tree, 

which our firſt parents took, and every 

father communicates with his eſſence; 

but they were ſubject to ailments, and 
death enſued to all! _ | 

The years of men from the flood to 

ä | the 


9 Gen. Lil, 22. 
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the end of time, might have been nearly 
the fame, had not man's perverſeneſs 


occaſioned God to ſhake up (if I may fo 
ſpeak) the dregs of Adam's fatal doſe: 


Let man, make much of tine; | 
Nor drown the gem in floth, | 
Our infant ſtate's enough of that, . 
An age decripit comes 5 
There s nought in ſleep can charm the wiſe, 
Jo lie thus dead—in deep oblivion, | 
Loſing half the fleeting moments 
— Of ſo ſhort a life- 
Soon, like a vapour gone- 
Which though juſt ſeen doth vaniſh !. 
A ſpan, or ſhorter ſpace, 
As if God, wearied, of our life of ſin, 
Thus limits time—and wills 


Us to eternity! 
Vet time enough's allow'd, 


To ripen nature and our reaſon fix ! 
| Enough. to give us knowledge of ourſelves, 
| and ſhew, 

heeniance join'd to faving faith, 

The road, 'tward worlds of bliſs, | 

And life eternal 


i 


A 


EN. V. 
The effetis of A dans Fall, vifble on the earth 


and , atmoſphere, their preparations for the 


Flood, building of the Ark, gradual move- 


ment of Nature towards a Change, of the 


Flood, remarks upon il, the ſeitling of the 
Waters and formation of Tlands, remarks 
upon the Earth's preſent appearance, proofs 
from Scripture in ſuppori of the ſecond Cauſe. 


neration became more and more 
depraved, particularly the generality of 
Cain's feed, who, it is moſt likely, were 


| inclined to wickedneſs from their infan- 


cy, becauſe that their fathers neglected 10 
enforce upon their memories the neceſſi- 


ty and way of that true worſhip ever due 


Of the 


nefcen- 
dants of 


Cain, 


to God. 


They became. indeed, noted 107 ads 


uſeful ous meritorious in themſelves, 
ſuch as, the firſt collecting ſocieties under 
the form of towns, with civil govern- 


ment ; the - e of cattle; the in- 


vention 


FTER the fall of Adam. every ge- 
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yeation.of muſical inſtruments; and the 
working braſs and iron into uſeful uten- 
fils: But we find none of them of very 
much note for their piety, on the con- 
trary, we-may. mark Lamech introducing 
polygamy, and giving a precedency to 
mankind, in that beaſt-like method of 
gratifying their carnal appetites, an habit 
ſo very deſtructive to genuine love, and 
every ſocial virtue! 

The children of Adam's aber ſons, 
were at firſt diſtinct ſor their holineſs; but 
in time they fell off, and ſuffering the 
deſcendants of Cain to intermarry with 
them; as a dowry, they became inheri- 
tors of their ſinſul habits, fo that Cain's 
family was ſoon no longer extinct, but 
became mixed with the reſt of mankind, 
who were univerſally plunged into a la- 


byrinth of profaneneſs. n andi ir- 
religion. 


The Almighty uſed a many ways to 
bring to repentance, and reform them, 


but none had the deſired end. 
In particular, he ſtrengthened the ef. 


feds, which his curſe had upon the 


ground, occaſioned by their want of rain,” 
inſomuch, that joined to the ſcorching. 


heat of Sol, it rendered the earth yearly 
more 


( 190 )) 
EY more and more barren: ſo that it was 


9 * grown a very heavy burden to till and 


on tl 
ground manure it; as appears from the words 


more Of Lamech, of the line of Seth, when 


beten, he, with a prophetic ſpirit, called his 


than it ſon Noah! ſaying, «© this ſame ſhall | 


Was al- 
er he comfort us, concerning our work, and 


flood. the toil of our hands which toil was ow- 
ing to, or) becauſe of the ground which 

the Lord hath curſed f.“ 
The total diſregard of his admonitions, 
made him pronounce ** My ſpirit ſhall 
not always ſtrive with man 7,” for God 
conſiders men as free agents and rational 
beings; therefore he makes ule of every 
method which may have a tendency to 


convert them, drawing them with 


man's cord, the bands of love 8,“ ſuch 
are the flrivings of his ſpirit (by the a- 
gency of conſcience) which exerts itſelf 
in continual endearments, and conſtant- 


ly endeavours to reclaim us from per- 


verſeneſs in extreme folly. 
But when all the efforts to reſcue the 
old world proved ineffectual, and God 
ſaw *© that the wickedneſs of man was 
great in the earth, and that every ima: 


en of the thoughts of his heart, 
Was 


5 Gen v. 29. 1 Gen. vi. 3. 5 Hotea xi. 4 


E. $0 
was only evil continually ||,” he was de- 
' termined to deſtroy them all; and on their 


d | / 
1s account, every beaſt, fowl, and creeping 
1 thing. oo ſending an univerſal deluge of 
Mater? : 1 
1 WF Yet mercy is ſo much the attribute of 
"7 heaven, that he gave a ſtill farther reſpite 
of one hundred and twenty years, that 
N Noah, by preſence, or intelligence, might 
warn the world of that wrath io come! 
both by his preaching and his preparing 
himſelf for it: For they muſt ſee him 
1 building the ark, thereby expreſling his 
intention of preſerving. a remnant of 
7 man and beaſt: Notwithſlanding which, 
; ſn (as is its nature) had ſo far intoxicated 
a their reaſon, that they retaliated the good 
patriarchs doctrine with redicule, _ 
N It is highly probable many men, be- 


8 Tides Noah's family, helped io build his 
ark ; yet as there were no ſeas 0 ae im- 
moderate extenſion, and conſequently 
no need of ſhips of that ſhape and bulk 
. before the flood, perbaps none of them 
had logic enough 10 conclude otherways, 
but that Noa was turned an ambitious 
; fool, to undertake a work of ſo many 
years, becauſe they, believing. not his 


\ 


I} Cen. vi. 5. / Gen. vi. 7. 


doctrine, 
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doctripe, could fix no uſe for ſuch a ma- 


chine. except that of rendering his name 
famous, by a laſting monument to pol. 
terity. 
a. 1, During the time which was taken to 
ann build the ark, the earth, or ſecond cauſes, 


du were daily making preparations towards 


* the deluge! 
DIAG he. The intenſe heat of Sol deri the 
luge. tropics would by that time, being ſince 
the creation near two thouſand years, 
have drawn up all the moiſture from 
thofe parts, 
cover of the abyſs, whilſt the courſe of ri- 
vers muſt be much ſhortened through the 
continual aſcending of vapours from 
them; inſomuch, that the greateſt part 

of the earth, muſl then bear a ſuperior 
reſemblance unto the preſent deſerts of 


Africa, being deprived of the clammy co- 


hehon Which conllituted its compactnels, 
ſo that each particle would become ſepa- 
rate, and the whole rendered little elſe 
but ſand; the conſequence 1s obvious, 


as there were no clouds to ſcreen them 
from the ſolar heat, nor rain to moderate 
its fury; therefore earthquakes mull be 
numerous, occaſioned by the aſcenſion of 


ſulphurous a till they came near to 
the 


out of the earth, cruſt, or 


** 


— 
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the ſurface of heat, and ſo took fire! and by 


their exploſion, which would rend. tear, 
and force up every obſtruction, thoſe 


parts between the tropics particularly, 
muſt be cloven and broke up in numer- 
ous gaps of different magnitudes, a few 
months before the deluge, making ſeve- 
ral parts of the abyls lie expoſed to the 


ſun's rays. 
For before this time the vaſt ice which 


was formed upon the abyſs, became melt-, 


edin all parts, except very near the poles; 
therefore the earth under the burning 
zone muſt be very little held up, but 
what was occaſioned by its arch, or 
vaulted form, and the power of that 


ſupport, muſt be much leſſened and ſhak- 


en by theſe repeated falls, which diſuni- 


ted its parts, and made ſuch large 


breaches over extended tracts. 

Neceſſity and terror would force the 
inhabitants in general, on experiencing 
ſo many earthquakes, and perhaps ſeeing 
ome part fall in! to retire from under 
the torrid, and part of the temperate 
zones, to places leſs affected. 

From this awful cauſe, and theſe emi- 
grations, in all likelihood aroſe that tra- 
dition of the ancients, as related by ſome 

B b of 


The 
cauſe of 
a tradi- 
tion that 
the tor- 
rid zoue 
was un- 
inhabit- 


able. 
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of the tic deſcendants from Noah, 


and kept up by poſterity, of its being 
uninhabitable betwixt the tropics ; which 
tradition was almoſt univerſally believed 
till Cabot, on the revival of learning, by 


the order of the Prince of Portugal, coaſl- 


ed acroſs the line of Cancer, as far as 
Cape Blanca, in Africa, and then found 
the ocean cooled the ſcorching heat of 
thoſe climates ; more modern navigators 
have likewiſe found the torrid zone of 
both continents rendered habitable, ſince 
the deluge, becauſe there now is, in thoſe 


| parts, above three times more water 
than land. 


The waters of the abyſs being now 
expoſed in a many large and numerous 
places, would be much more heated by 
Sol than before, ſo as by their commu- 
nication with the abyſs, yet under the 
the earth to produce an agitation of 
parts, which ferment muſt looſe the ſides 
of the earth, and cauſe thoſe breaches 
daily to be made wider and wider. 

In the mean time, the ſun and moon's 
influence upon theſe waters, would be- 
come very vilible ; for whereas before, the 
abyſs gravitated very little towards her, 


being hindered by the earth, which co- 


ve red 
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vered it; now that theſe waters were laid 


bare in ſome parts, eſpecially juſt under 
her face. of conſequence, there muſt be 
a ſtrong flux and reflux, cauſing them to 


preſs every tide mightily forliberty, againſt 
the cover, particularly the edges of thoſe 
breaches, which ſtill, in all other 2 


pent them up. 
Again, as the ſubterraneous ocean be- 


gan to be laid open, unto that free ac- 


ceſs of heat which is collected upon the 
earth's ſurface by the ſun's rays, of con- 


ſequence, great and uncommon quanti- 
ties of it muſt be evaporated, and thoſe 
vapours thus riſe, would mount through 
ſpecific gravity, to a conſiderable height, 
in the atmoſphere, and there be met with 
other vapours raiſed from the abyſs, and 


buoyed up, fame as themſelves, by the 


under fluid: As they thickened through 


their continual aſcenſion, the rays of 


light muſt neceſſarily be deviated from 
their direct courſe, the ſky would appear 
gloomy, and overſpread with miſts. 


Cold is the principal agent in forming 


a proper cloud; for when by the great 
compreſſion of light, the terreſtrial fire is 
chiefly ſent down to our ſurface, or when 
the compreſſion is leſs, ſo that the fire is 

B b 2 more 


Cos) 
more in equilibro ; or (in other words) 
when we upon earth have either exceſe 
of heat, or cold, then the upper region, 
within the temperate and frigid zones, is 
| ſo very cold, that the vapours are turned 
into watry particles, and ſome of them 

. congealed into flakes of ſnow ! ; 

In this manner, were the firſt clouds 
created, and I doubt not, but of a very 
great number being daily increaſed, and 
compoſing a many different ranges one 
above another. 


- 


ruft for the upper air it moſtly occaſions the dif- 


mation ferent ſmall collections to be ſent nearer 


bleu, each other, ſo that the power of attraction 


be fore 


the cauſes them to join; thus they become 


flood. thicker, ſettle cloſer, increaſe their mag- 


nitude, attract a larger ſpace, and expe- 
rience a gravitation towards the earth, 
which is more ſtrongly enforced the 


nearer they approach it, till the greateſt. 


part falls, and is turned into hail, rain, 
or ſuow, according to the temperature of 
our lower atmoſphere 

Now, becauſe heat occupies an higher 


ſpace, or is moſt collected to a greater 
height in the torrid and temperate, than . 


2 does in the frigid zones, becauſe Sol 
ſhines 


When there happens any agitation in 
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ſhines more perpendicular there, theres 


fore thoſe vapours over the warm parts, 
can but rarely get ſurrounded with cold 


enough to form their flakes and drops, or 


give them more weight! whilſt thoſe 


nearer to the poles, muſt often become 


condenſed; but yet, as they approached 


the earth, they would only find heat ſut- 
ficient to keep ſeparate their parts in 
dition flakes, without giving them aux? 


other form. 

Theſe great ſnows which fell in thoſe 
countries, the year before the flood, 
would give the inhabitants to experience 
a much ſeverer winter, than they ever be⸗ 
fore knew. 

The ark being finiſhed, God com- 
manded Noah to take of every clean 
beaſt by ſeven, the male and the female ; 
and of thoſe beaſts which were not clean, 
by two, the male and his female; and of 
lowls of the air by ſevens, the male and 
female ; and of every creeping thing of 
the earth after their kinds; and that he 
ſhould gather ſufficient of food for them, 


Snows 
before 


the flood 3 


and for his own houſehold, to the intent 


that ſeed ſhould be kept alive, wherewith 


io repleniſh another earth: For God ſaid, 
: 'TY [ 
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«PT will deſtroy them with the earth“ 


or, he was pre-determined to give it ano- 
ther form, i. e. that which we now ſee 
it have, by deſtroying the form of that 


ſarface which it then had. 


The deiſtical writers here ſtart an ob; 
jection, and aſk, where all this proviſion 


and thoſe animals muſt be put? for, ſay 
they, the ark, as deſcribed by Moſes, 


was not half ſufficient to contain them! 
but to conſider this, as there are few of 


that the _ 


ark as 
deſcrib- 
ed by 
Moſes 
Was eve- 
Wa 
Cortable 
for its 


- ule, 


their doubts need much confuting. 

The ark was three hundred cubits long, 
fifty cubits broad, and thirty cubits high; 
now the ſtandard cubit of the Jews was 
one foot and half Engliſh meaſure, the 
ark, therefore, was four hundred and 
fifty feet long, ſeventy- five feet in breadth, 
and forty-five in height: By an exact 


calculation the number of four footed 
| beaſts are reckoned to be one hundred 


and thirty ſpecies, and about the ſame 


number of birds ; there are about fifty 
ſpecies of reptiles, but many of thoſe can 


live in water, conſequently, it was not 


ſtrictly neceſſary to take them into the 


ark! True it is, there are many more in 
number, 


* 
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number, as vulgarly accounted, than 
what I here allow, but their numeration 
is vaſtly increaſed, by including all thoſe 
of mungrel generation, which I, as far 


as certainty warrants me, have not ad- 
mitted in as different ſpecies. Again, of 


beaſts, are not reckoned above fix ſpecies 


larger than an horſe, few others are equal 


to the ſize of that animal, many are leſs, 
and even under the ſize of a ſheep. ' 
Then there was room ſpacious enough 
for them, as the ark in its height might 
be divided into four decks, allowing 
four cubits and a half to the firſt, ſeven 


A pro- 
bable di 


viſion of 


the ark. 


to the ſecond deck, ſeven cubits to the 


third, and ſeven and half to the lower- 
moſt: In which deck there might be forty- 
two ſtables (each containing twenty feet 
in length, thirty in breadth, and eleven 
feet three inches in height) for the lodge- 
ment of all the beaſts; whoſe weight in 
this part, would balance. or trim the vef- 
ſel: The deck above this, might be di- 


vided as convenience prompted, and be 


found abundantly ſufficient for proviſions 


of all forts; whilſt the birds and reptiles 


being diſtributed into fifty appartments, 


could be well contained in the deck high- 
er; and the uppermoſt deck, being ſix 


feet 


ep, * 4 
* P s JN 
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ſeet nine inches high, might be reſerved 
for Noah's family, furniture, and victuals, 

Ido not imagine with ſome people, 
that mankind are mere pigmies to what 
they formerly were, becauſe I think it ab- 
ſurd, if we but conſider the number of 
inhabitants upon the anti-diluvian earth, 
allowing their altitude only four times 

our, now, ordinary height, their houſes, 
Cilies, cattle, and implements, muſt be 
proportionably large ; then where muſt 
they live ? as in every reſpect they need- 
ed four times their preſent room ; but 
the globe was no bigger; the Divine 
Will of gravity, gave it its preſent mag- 
nitude at the creation! Nor can that be 
ever added or diminiſhed, for the whole 
chaos belonging to its attraction at that 
_ became firmly linked with its cen- . 
Nor, indeed, could mankind expe- 
e half the uſe, the activity, or han- 
dineſs, peculiar to their preſent bodies, 
had they been of ſo unweildy a bulk, as 
ſome believe; a faith, indeed, nearly as 
ridiculous as that of the Muſleman's 
ſlature of Adam. 

But to recede ; This firſt large ſhip was 
capableof holding males and females of all 
kinds, according as Moſes relates, allow- 

| ing 
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ing fix ſeet for the thickneſs of the ſhely- 


ing top,” ſubſtance of the decks and bot- 


tom; ſixty feet for the thickneſs of the 


wainſcots belonging to the different apart- 
ments, and fifteen feet for each middle 
diviſion, with the ſide planks od the 


veſſel. 
But if any deiflical book falls into your 


hand; courteous. reader, which would 
fain perfuade you, that the ark of Noah 


was a clumſy: and ill contrived machine, 


much more fit to be laughed at, than 


applied to the uſe which Moſes puts it 


to, reject its argument, as proceeding. 


from a dangerous abetter, and willing 
ſervant of that ſpirit, who having got 
himſelf into a boundleſs labyrinth of fin, 
envys to ſee thoſe men happy, who are 
yet freed from the infection of his horrid 


A re- ' 


marka- 


ble tra- 
ditionof 


a Baptitt 


principles, and recollect the experience 


of that wealthy Baptiſt in Holland! He 


was ſo far tempted againſt the truth of 


Moſes in this point, that to be ſatisfied 
upon the ſubject, he built an ark exactly 
after the deſcription in Geneſis, and 
loaded it in a proper manner, only added 


thereto 'a ſail and little rigging ; thus 
equipped he put to ſea. - | 


And made theſe obſetvations. | 
GE That 


Fore- 
rynne:s 
of the 
deluge. 


;- 


or cover of the abyſs became dryer, ſor 
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That it flood ſtorms much better than 
any veſſel of another form could do, but 
that by ſails it was almoſt unmanageable, 
being nothing near ſo handy as a mo- 

dern built - veſſel. - Its form, when in- 
ſpeded by ſome good mathematicians, 
was acknowledged to be better than'any 
other contrivance for a deep lading : 
Now theſe qualities were requiſite for the 


purpoſe of Noah's ark, whilſt the As: 


vantages were no ways material!“ | 
Nor need we be perplexed to Anbw. 
how the Patriarch caught the wild and 


fiercer beaſts, which were enemies to 
mankind ! as ſcripture tells us ** two of 


every fort ſhall come unto thee “!“ from 


Which it appears, that their all powerful 


Lord put ſuch a tie upon their | brute 
natures, as cauſed them to come, and go 
into the ark, at the command of Noah, 


ſame as before the fall he made W own 


obedience to the word of Adam. 
The formation of clouds, the kid 


of lightnings, being every year more aw- 


ful than the preceding, through the kind- 


ling of ſulphurous exhalations, whole 


quantities would increaſe, as the earth. 


all 


* Gn. vi. 20. 


al] 
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all lightnings (and perhaps all ſtreamers _ - 


too) are owing 10 this ſimple, this unva- 
rying cauſe! I have all along conſidered 
the rays of ſolar light, and the fire we 
feel on earth, as two diſtinct things in 
nature, but which moſtly go together; 
the firſt whereof continually puſhes for- 
ward the latter! and would do ſo to im- 
menſity, did not ſome opake body hin- 
der, for every opake body is ſurrounded 


by fire, more or leſs, according to the 


thickneſs of its texture. Thus round the 
earth we find a conſtant terreſtrial fire 
which enters into the compoſition of all 
earthly bodies, and is diſperſed. through 
the whole maſs of lower air; but not- 
withllanding, is not vilible ſo long as it 
is in equilibrio, and equally diſtributed 
therein; yet when it- is- agitated. or con- 
fined, it breaks out, and makes: the body 


of light ſhine by repelling it: This ter- 


reſtrial heat ſets the elements at work, 


and aſſiſts organized bodies in unfold- 
ing. their growth and perfection; and 
is itſelf the effect of gravity, as was ſhewn 
in a former chapter of the creation. 
Now, when the ſolar rays, or agitated 
light, compreſſes this body, it grows 


thicker as it is driven to the earth's ſur- 
Cc 2 face, 
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rue face, and we perceive the ſenſation of; ge 


cauſe of Iivelier heat. which is more or leſs az 'M tal 
usb thoſe rays fall perpendicular, or obliquely, th 


s hence the cauſe of our ſummer and win. = 
ter ! But when the ſun is ſet, and his fir 
rays no longer drive down this heat, an 
then the compreſſion ceaſes, and the fire pa 

- mounts up, according to the degree of m 
its ſpecific gravity ; therefore, when the th 
| upper regions of the air are burthened W: 
IO with ſulphurous exhalations, thoſe ex- 
5 halations ſtop the progreſs of heat, and ci 
as ſoon as fire ſufficient is retarded upon th 
their ſurface, it conſumes them with a re 
(flame, which very often communicates it- al 
ſelfto another ſtrata, and that either when) co 
it is puſhed with rapidity to the center, tt 
or by ſpecific gravity 1s returning from it, 
Dy night, or by day! 
To return, the repeated inde, 
before almoſt unknown, though then as 
equent as in unhappy Sicily! that cauſed 
arge maſles belonging to the undermoſt 
art of the cover, to fall from the reſt i in- 
o the abyſs. thi 
The overflowing of waters in their hi 
flux by the moon, who having, particu- th 
larly under the tropics, ſo many parts of th 


the deep laid bare, cauſed that fluid in- ce 
general 


„ 
general to gravitate towards her! the 
taking ſuch quantities of proviſions into 
the ark, for their long ſuſtenance! 

And laſtly, that miracle of the beaſts, 1. 
finding out the bark of their preſervation, 2 
and being put into their different de- 2 
partments by Noah; all evidenced to 
mankind, that he was a prophet, and 

that the calamity which he told them of 

was nearat hand. 

It is ſtrange to „ink that all theſe. 
drcumfiances did not convince one of 
them ; That none, except ſome of his 
relatives got an intereſt in the ark ! it is 
almoſt diſcreditable, did not experience 
convince us of the freezing adaman- 
tine nature of fin. 


T his lulls the conſcience, like llumbers do the 
ſluggard; 

Which if ſome thundering voice from God 

Would wake, it only winks out ſfoth! 

And ſleeps again. 


Had FLO any fears? then how muſt 
theſe encreaſe, when they ſaw Noah and 
his wife, Shem. Ham, and Japhet, with 
their wives, all enter the veſlel ; then, 
though on: ſerious conſideration, the ſin- 


cere repentance of ſome, might prove 
the 
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| the ſalvation of their ſouls; yet there was 


no preſent preſervation for their bodies: 
God had ſhut: the door! and in vain 


might they entreat for entrance; For life, 


repent ; or death, live on in fin, unalier- 


able this decree! 


Several countries of Aſia” of A faken 


and America, on examination, have 
been found to contain a many beds of 


extended bitumen and ſulphur, eſpeci- 


ally under, and near to the torrid zone; 
therefore, I dare ſay, before the flood. 
when the ſalts and minerals of the earth 
were ſo ſtrongly volatiled, theſe beds were 


1 numerous. 
Thoſe parts of the world which kad 


| few earthquakes, are moſlly free from 


an earth 


cauſe of 
carth- 
quakes 
aud vol- 
canos. 


theſe ſort of mines, except it be at a 
very great depth below the ſurface: On 
the contrary, thoſe parts which frequently 
experience them, abound in ſulphur, 


and where theſe mines are very great and 
near the ſurface, there often happens to 


be large volcanos, which (particularly 
when ; aided by a preceding wet ſeaſon) 


diſplay dreadful : eruptions; for, if the 
central fire within the earth's bowels, 
gets obſtructed from. reſting, according 


to ſpecific gravity, when the ſolar com- 
preſſion 
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preſſon ceaſes, by being ſo collected it 
would fire the neighbouring: ſulphur, 
heave up the earth in mounts, and ſo 
produce a volcano ! or an earthquake, 
ſmall or large, according to the extent 
of its bed, or nearneſs to ſome other! 

And thus in the primitive world were 
the earthquakes: occaſioned ; the forerun- 
ners of the deluge, or thoſe that made the 


firſt breaches, which were partial, by 


ſmaller beds of ſulphur taking fire ; but 


that earthquake which was general, and 


affecting the whole world, produced the 


flood! by the conflagration of "_— | 


great and extenſive mines. 

Nor ſhall' we ſuppoſe this effe@ too 
great for the cauſe, if we but conſider that 
the late earthquake of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty- five, agitated an extent 
of. three thouſand miles. 

Every ſecond cauſe was ready, and on- 
ly waited the command of God, that they 
might diſplay this univerſal ſcene ! 


A ſolemn fi ght 

The ark was fill'd with prayer! [oelifrious awe | 

Whilſt nature prompts to tremble, 

With confidence confides ! 

The world around, its different parts diſplay” d. 

The heavens with low'ring blackneſs threatned 
Guilty 


— 


Of he 


flood. 
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Guilty men! ſome rent the air with cries, + 
From heart ſprung anguiſh, at a ſight of fate, | 
And naugght ſo oft was utter'd, by their penitent 
TIoongues, as God, O God! 5 won't a Saviour 


die? 


Could Mercy ben in vain? 


Or ſee a contrite ſoul ſink i into hell? ? 


Others more penſive iat ! 
And on their brow mute Mutata reign'd. 


They ponder'd o'er a life ill ſpent; 
Five hundred years, all loſt ! 


Nor did they 'twards the N ſeed ver N 


turn their eye; 


But ſelf condem d, of pardon they deſpaird! 
Nay almoſt ſunk to naught: 
_ Had not the quaking earth, 


Forc'd their ſtiff nerves to feel ! 
Some ſtruck by lightnings dead ! 


Others wiſh'd their fate ! whilſt frantic r 5 


View'd the blacken'd corpſe, 
Vaſt numbers elſe were cloath'd in Bight! 8 


And ſlept, to ſleep no more 
When Heaven ſpoke his will, 


And with a moſt tremendous echo! [ 


Earth felt the wound ! 
And rent in thouſand parts the begy- band! 


Whoſe awful fall, quick to the center, 


Guſh'd out oceans! 
That overwhelm'd a world ! 


The noiſe of drowning millions ſoon was o'er ! 
Or drown'd themſelves! by hoarſer, louder notes! 


Juſt as in war! when dying men pant out 
In bitter groan, the laſt efforts of breath ! 


One 


— 


2088 0 e 


1 


or ( 
upo 
the: 
cor. 
gen 
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One tabding by, ne'er knows they ſpeak at all! 
For ſurrounding forms repels the ſound 
Of conſtant cannons roar ! 

How low, compar'd to general combat thus 
began! 

When nature all convuls'd, in terrible con- 
ſternation, 

Flames with water met ! 

Thus burſt their bounds! red lightnings flaſh'd! 

Whilſt long reſounding thunders, 

Shook the diſtant poles! 

Swift, down heaven's cataracts in violent torrents 
fell! 

And mortals aghaſt by multitudes were ſent, 

To anſwer each his deeds ! 

No more an earth is found, 

One great tumultuous ſea ſurrounds the globe, 

And Sol himſelf is ſeen, but 

To diſplay an univerſal waſte, 

Of foaming contentious waves 

Whoſe ſurgy tops, ſurpaſs in height, 

The mountains of a world ! 

Whoſe maſſive bulks, 

Deep under water rolls 

[ts pride, its pomp. 


Thus, through the cover of the abyſs, 
or circum-ambient earth breaking down 
upon the incloſed waters, and forcing 
them out in ſo violent a manner, ac- 
cording to my opinion, came about the 
general deluge, which is a ſmall account 

D d — 
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of the greateſt event that ever befell the 


world, and from its effects, a little conſi- h 
deration will confirm as reaſonable ll © 
For what a vaſt rebounding tumult it y 

muſt raiſe, when thoſe great collections d 
of waters were preſſed upon fo ſuddenly, WW © 
by ſuch large maſſes of earth, ſome of I " 
them it 1s probable, two thouſand miles, Þ 
or more, in circumference ; inveterate i 
deſtruction would be the conſequence un- 0 

to the inhabitants upon thoſe parts; - 


whilſt the waters that were thrown up, 
muſt immediately riſe and overflow ſuch 
countries as did not fall in: Therefore, 
as the inland parts of our preſent conti- 
nents were covered equally though ra- 
pidly, Noah's ark being in one of thoſe 
parts, would be lifted up eaſily and flea- 
ox, ily, particularly as God's peculiar pro- 
provi- Vidence watched it, and not ſwallowed 
_ gence up in a whirlpool, as muſt have been the 
preſerva caſe, had it been founded upon any part 
nm o' of the earth which broke in. For the 
| ſea brake forth, as if it had iſſued out of 

the womb “.“ 
Then did deluded man ſee his ap. 
proaching fate, in vain doth he fly to the 


mountains, or climb the talleſt trees for fo1 
help; 


* Job. xxxviii. 8. 
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help; inceſſantly do the ſheets of rain pour 

on his guilty head; it is now he thinks 
of the abuſed mercies of his God, or his 
deriding the wiſe reprooſs of a miſſioned 
tutor! and laughing, at the ſentence 

which was repeatedly told him would ſoon 
be put into execution, merely becauſe it 


was contrary to the outward appearance 


of things! but the truth and dreadful- 
neſs of which he now ſaw, for all was 
ruin round him! 


His houſe, his town, * field, exhibited, one 
General diſtreſs, with ſwell'd emotions ! 
And an hopeleſs greif, ſee! he obſerves his 
Only infant borne, above encreaſing 
Waters, by the wearied arms of a fond 
Lamenting wife, till ſome burſting cloud 
Kindly infer'd and hid thern in itſelf! 


The thunders, lightnings, and prodigious craſh 


From jarring wrecks, muſt fill his guilty ſoul 
With mward dread, with ſtrong foretaſte of 


judgment. 
Till unable grown to bear, a keen 
Reflection longer, juſt as he ſinks, ſome 
Reſtleſs wave o'ertops the mount, and ſweeps 


him off. 


It appears from ſcripture +, that the 
fountains of the great deep were broke 
e | open, 


z Gen. vii. 11. 
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open, before the rain fell; but it imme. 
diately ſucceeded that event; for ſays Mo- 
ſes, The ſame day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, and 


the windows of heaven were opened; 


which agrees perfealy with natural phi- 


loſophy. 
5 For the clouds, by the time of 5 de- 
at the 
deepwas luge, would have become exceeding nu- 


broken merous, and formed in ranges one over 


up be- 
tore in another, to an high ſpace in the atmol- 


Jaincd, phere. 

When the deep- was broken up, then 
the equilibrium of bodies in the air was 
greatly confuſed by agitation ; different 
clouds by ſuch unuſual emotions got 
quickly united, and their gravity inſtant— 
ly increaſed : as they rapidly ſunk into 
warmer regions, their ſides would not be 
diſtilling fatneſs, till the moſt compact 


parts of them were diſperſed, according 


to the nature of common clouds! but 
the central heat being much diſturbed 
and variouſly collected. muſt meet them, 
ſtrike all round their bodies, not at their 
bottoms only, and almoſt in a moment 
condenſe that fine ſnow of which they in 


general were compoſed ; and the faſter 


they deſcended, the more they mult be 


melted | 
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melted and more forcibly attracted, ſo 
that before the time that they reached 


the earth, they would become ſame as a 


violent torrent of water; in which con- 
dition the clouds might fall, for forty 


days and forty nights; for well could the oils af 


agitation be kept upthat time, as I doubt 
not but it was a good deal longer, ſo 
look upon it, at the end of forty days, 
all the clouds, all the different ſtratas, 
were totally diſſolved ! 

The waters, we are informed 3. pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth for an 
hundred and fifty days; for at firſt of the 
breaking up the fountains of the abyls, 
by the earth's fall, idea can ſcarce con- 
ceive how vaſt muſt be the effects ! as ſoon 


as the rolling orbs, of cloudy moiſture, 


which were forced up in extended con- 
fulion, were diſperſed, no dry land was 
to be ſeen, except the tops of towering 


the 
clouds 
deſcend 
ing in 
rorrents] * 
at the 
flood. 


The 
cauſe of 
the wa- 
ters pre 
vailing 
from + 


the firſt 


fail. 


hills and lofty mountains! and yet the- 


waters prevailed ! for the conſequence 
of the firſt fall was hardly got to its 
height, but through the powerful agita- 
tion of the tumultuous abyſs, another 
part of the earth was divided ; and ano- 
ther continent fell! all the high hills 


| that | 


4 Gen. vii. 24. 
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(chat were leſt under the whole heaven) 
were immediately covered, and this com- 
motion but gained ſtrength {till more vio- 
lent, till the higheſt mountains were buri- 
ed twenty two feet and a half under the 


ſurface of the waters ! the remaining con- 


tinental parts kept breaking firſt into one 
gap, and then another; forming there · 
by, ſuch places as the Mediterranean Sea, 
Ke. and likewiſe keeping the waters up, 
for a long time, to their greateſt height. 

Ihroughout this great diſplay of juſt 
judgment, proceeding from a divine 
OY the ark was preſerved. 


Tho' waves like monſters, combated the ſkies ! 
And evidence reach'd the moon, 
Of curs'd pernicious ſin. 


For at that time our globe muſt ap- 


pear unto the Lunarians, as clothed in 
ſackcloth, becauſe the waters would ab- 
ſorb almoſt all the ſolar rays. 

The Creator viewed the poor remaining 
produdt of the earth, floating on the en- 
ormous billows of an ocean—an ocean 
without a ſhore ! 

At his appointment, every cauſe again 
became ready for the general renovation: 

the remaining parts of the cover, which 
were 


— 
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were left un-overthrown, were made fir- 
mer in their foundations, by great and 


many bulks of the fallen cover working 
themſelves under, and ſo getting wedged 


between thoſe parts and the center; 


whilſt numerous other leſſer maſſes of the 
earth, which were toſſed from place to 
place, during the greateſt agitation, be- 
gan now to ſettle as faſt as poſſible to the 
center (an effect of their gravity) when 
other parts being thereby ſtopped, would 
ſo continue to reft, one upon another, 

and that ways appearing at the ſettling of ; 
the flood, each muſt prove an iſland, of 
magnitude, according to the particular 
ſize of their reſpective centers. 


As the cauſes of tumult were re- 


moved, the agitation became leſs, and 
the waters more and more ſettled. 

It is true, the time was long from the 
firſt abating of the waters, and the tops 
of the mountains becoming uncovered, 
which we need not wonder at if we re— 
collect, that the wind, being ſo very boi- 
ſterous and ſtormy, pointed from all di- 
rections, joined to the violent motion 
thoſe waters had contracted, muſt work 


much againſt their ſettling, and thus 


make their deſcent the leſs perceptible : 
Ih | But 


The ſer- | 


thng of 
the wa- 


ters and - 


torma- 
10 of 


2 | 


An high 
tropical 
wind 
contri - 
butes 10 
the wa- 
ters a- 
bating. 


denſed by the force of that heavier and 


within 
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But when gravity overcame that motion; 
and tumult had ceaſed, ſo that the ſun's 


influence could be felt, though the wind 


continued to blow hard; yet, it muſt 
then take a regular direction, and inltead 


of keeping up, would tend to abate their 


height. 


For the ſun, in all oilees of the tortid 


zone, very much rarifies that air, over 
which it 1s almoſt every day; now the 
air thus rarified, muſt neceſſarily be con- 


denſer air, which is conſtantly ruſhing up- 


it from the eaſtward; therefore, generally, 


in thoſe parts, the whole maſs of air 
muſt conſtantly follow the ſun, or blow 
towards the well. 


At the deluge, whilſt this wind blew. 


ſo ſtrongly from north, ſouth, or various 
uncertain directions, it muſt much hinder 


the waters from abating; but when Sol. 


forced the current into its natural chan- 
nel, it would as much, contribute towards 


ſending the waters off both continents, 


particularly thoſe parts which were firſt 
to be inhabited, and fixing that element 
its new made channels. whilft 


Providence guiding the ark, kept it from 
going too far with the current, and fixed 
9 | 6 


_ * Re >; 


(an). 3 


it upon! Mount Arxarat, not far from the 


place where it was built, and in a coun- 
iry which Noah, before the. food, well, "Ih 
knew. Xs 

The beginning ofthe Jay we __ 

was in the ſecond; month, on the ſeven- 
eenth: day of that month—the: ſecond. . 
month is our October. fon before the Iſrael- 
tes left Egypt. their year began about the 
middle of our, September, therefore te 
ſeventeenth day anſwers 10 the begi aning  . 2 
of our. November, at a time When wing, 
ter gloomed upon e northern hemiſ- 
phere, and the hot rays! of Sol were 
ſcorching! the ſouthern; conſequently 
the north part Mult he cool, full. of moi- 
iure, and in a many places buried with — is 
ſnow, whill the ſouth (it being near their _ 
nid-ſummer) was parched, dry. and near to 
quite liable to fall! thus it ought to be, noh. 
as we obſerve, the bulk of both the known  _ 
continents. lie northward of the line, and 
as there was but little of the covering earth 
ll in, within the northern hemiſphere, 
here we find there: are but few, iſlands, 
and even thoſe are near the main land. 

Yet tho' but little of our northern con- 
tinent, and the north continent of Ameri- 
ca (ell i in, , they were both gh ſhaken, 

Ee | ſo. 
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ſo as to create a many numerous hol. 
lows and crevices, that on the ſettling of 
the waters became as ſo many lakes! 
On the contrary, the ſouth part of the 
globe is ſtrewed with numerous iſlands, 
becauſe a deal of land fell into the abyſs, 
particularly throughout the whole Pacific 
Ocean! and we find little land. between 
the tropies; io what there is both more 
north and fouth! becauſe. the great heat 


before the deluge; made ſuch breaches, 
and affecled thoſe parts ſo very much at 


that junQure ; 1 am far from thinking the 
world ſo well known' towards the ſouth- 
ward, asto imagine that all thechief lands 
are diſcovered which' have being upon 
our globe, but I believe; were diſcovering 
voyages properly cultivated by the rich, 
there might be found two, or three con- 
tinental iflands, from fifty to eighty -de- 
grees of latitude ſouth; becauſe thoſe 
parts, though next the fi. on the de- 
Inge, cannot but have had ſome large 
tracts of Iand which did not fall in at that 
event, but got then filled under and op: 
| holden by the other parts which fell. 

Tphe greateſt difficulty of theſe voyages 
towards the poles, are experienced in 
about ſeventy degrees of latitude ; for 1 


really think if that latitude was paſſed i in 
1 


„ 

à proper aſc of the year, that thoſe 
ſeas which ſurround the poles, would be 
found clearer from ice, and much warm- 
er than 1s generally imagined ! 


Becauſe for three months in ſummer, 


Sol is as much above the horizon in 


thoſe climates, as he is at London in 


winter, and that not only for an alter- 


nate day, but for a day twelve weeks 


long! ſo that the central fire muſt be 


much collected, and agitated ſufficient to 


produce a great heat ! 


At this ſettling of the waters a many 
parts which were broke in, and reſted 


one upon another, did not reach high 
enough to become iſlands ; but in future 


time they would ſtop thoſe ſmall parti- 
cles, or grains of ſand, that by the Lunar 
agitations got diſunited from other maſ- 


ſes, and conſequently ſoon g get ſo covered 
over with them, as to form thoſe places 


which we call banks, as Newfoundland 


Bank, Dogger Bank, &c. Thoſe of moſt 


eminence. got cloſe united through. the 


ſituation = their parts, unto che center, 


Whilſt ſome others, of leſs note, from a 


diſproportion of parts might not be uni- 


E e 2 hence 


That 
there is 
always a 
green 
ſea, 
which is 
chiefly 
free 
from ice 
in the 
ſummer 
ſeaſon a 
bout the 
poles. 


How 
banks of 
the ſea 
were cre 
ated and 
why 


ſome of 
them 
nio ve. 


ted at all, and from this cauſe every boiſ- 
terous wind may ſhift their ſituation, and 
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hence we have given them the name of 
ſhifiing, or wandering banks, and to a- 
void ſuch, is one chief reaſon, why pilots - 
fathom ſo often upon coaſts, which other- 
wile they are ſo well acquainted with. 
When the earth became bare, and the 
waters were retired unto their places, 
mankind might obſerves, beſides the two 
oceans, a many leſſer collections, which 
then had no communications with them; 
ſuch as the Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
| the Sea of Aſoph, the Red Sea, the Per- 
ſian Gulph, the Baltic Sea, Baffin's and 
| _ Hudſon's Bays, the White and other Seas, 
| but in the courſe of a few years, the 
conſtant working againſt the barricade 
of thetr communication mull cauſe it to 
give way, and conſtruc a ſtreight. 
Other collections being more firmly 
1 land locked, muſt remain under the de- 
i nomination of lakes to the end of time, 
il not aided by ſome extraordinary earth- 
©. Quakes, ſuch as the Baikal Lake, Aral 
Lake, and Caſpian Sea, in Afia; the 
| Moravi Lake, in Africa, with others in 


| America. 

& From theſe remarks, we may very ea- is 

1 fily conceive every phenomena, which v 
d 


was occaſioned 1 the general deluge; 
and 
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and this hypotheſis ſeems to agtes per 
ſectly with that laid down by the inſpired 
writers, as appears from the AY 
ſcriptures. 


As in the epiſtle general of peter, 


where he is ſpeaking of thoſe, who queſ- 
tioned the truth of God's threatenings, 
decaule laid they, behold! all things are 
the ſame from the creation until now: 
he replies, they are willingly ignorant, 
for they know all things are not the ſame 


Sacred 
proofs 
for the 
advance. 


d th o- 


iy. 


as they were at the creation, for before 


the flood, the earth Rood out of the was 


ter, and in the water; and through that 


(as I have ſhewn} the world, which then 
was, being overflowed (by the parts which 
fell ſo as to force the waters over the 
whole) with water, periſhed ! as its form 
was changed *. 


Again, in the prophets, Thou didſt ; 


cleave the earth with rivers f.” or juſt 
before the flood, the earth being clove 
for want of moiſture, it cauſed the rivers 
to work their paſlage into thoſe gaps. 

Again, He beheld, and drove al- 
ſunder the nations, whilſt the everlaſting 
mountains were ſcattered 3.“ By the co- 
ver breaking, and ſcattering them with a 
dreadful fall: into the abyſs'; for. The 
| perpetual 
2 Peter iii. 4, 5, and 6. + Habak, ili. 9. t 6th ver. 


han) 


perpetual hills did bow /and then) the 
overflowing of the waters paſſed by; 1. e. 
after the flood, at their decreaſing from 
off the earth h. 

Again, when he eſtabliſhed the cloud 
: how (as he formed them for the deluge) 
and He ſtrengthened the. fountains of 
the deep ||,” or gave them ſtrength by 
fermenting, to work upon and looſen 
thoſe parts of the earth which were to 
fall. 

1 He gave to o the ſea (after the 
flood) his decree, that thoſe waters ſhould 


not paſs his commandments, when (or 


after) he appointed the foundations of 
the earth *,” by paris of the fallen cover 
getting wedged betwixt thoſe parts which 
did not fall, and the center. Who 
thus laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it ſhould not be removed for ever. 
lin time) f. 
Again, The waters lood above the 
mountains 4.“ occaſioned by that vaſt 
tumult, which was raiſed when the earth's 
parts were rent aſſunder. At thy re- 
buke they fled, at the voice of thy thun- 
der, they haſtened away {$;” as they did 
5 when 


9 Habak. iii. 10th ver. I Prov. viii, 28. * viii. 29. 
+ Plal. civ. 5, + 6th ver, { 7th ver. 


5 n 
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when the waters returned off the earth , 
after the flood. bf 

Again, Thou haſt ſet a bound hit 
they may not paſs over; that they return 
not again to cover the earth ||;* which 
was done by changing the earth's form, 
ſo as to give the watersnew channels.” _ 

Again, Of old haſt thou laid the 
foundation of the earth *.” ** He hath- 
founded the earth upon the ſeas f.“ © All 
of them ſhall wax old, like a garment ; 
as a veſture ſhall thou change them, and 
they ſhall be changed ;“ as the earth, 
and its original foundations upon the 
ſeas, were by the deluge. 

Again, And break up for the ſea, 
my decreed place $;” the cover of the 
abyſs, or anti-diluvian earth, to let that 
abyſs drown the whole globe, as appears 
from the following verſe ; ** Who ſhut 
up the ſea with doors, when it break 
forth as if it had iſſued out of the womb ||", 


And ſaid (after the ſettling of the ſea 


in its channels) hitherto ſhalt thou come! 
but no farther and here ſhall 827 f | 


waves be ſtayed “.“ 


Again, 15 Thou {by the fall Fw hs” 
earth 


[| Pſal, eiv. 9. * cii. 25. 7 xxly; 2. f ci. 26. 
Job xxxviii 10. I Sth ver. * r1th ver, 


* * 
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earth upon) didſt cleave the fountain and 
the flood +” Thoſe fountains which were 
eſtabliſhed under the earth at the crea- 
tion. 

Again, The. line day were all ths 

ſountains of the great deep broken 

up, and 'the windows of heaven were 

opened x: broken, or heaved up, by 
the earth's falling upon that deep. 


And behold I, even I! do bring a 


flood of waters /bring, from the abyſs, 
through the fall} upon the earth“. 

Again, God ſpared not the old 
world, but ſaved Noab.'bringing in the 
flood upon the world of the ungodly 5. 
Bringing in, as fluid mountains, from 
the - abyſs, on that part of che world 
which did not fall. 

++ Behold! he withholdeth the wa- 
ters, and they dry up, allo he ſendeth 
them out, and they overturn the earth ||. 
He ſent them from the abyſs, and that 
part of the earth was overturned which 


ſell in; he withheld their violence, abated 


their force, and they left the earth, or 
dried up, going into thoſe channels which 
he had prepared for them. 


+ Pſal. Ixxiv. 15. + Gen. vii. 11. * vi. . 
2 Peter u. 4, and 35. Job xii. 15. 


Again, 
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Again, The pillars of heaven trem- 


and 
ere ble! "and are aſtoniſhed at his reproof ; 
ea. be divideth the fea with his power“. 


The earth before the flood, ſame as now., 

though rapid, was ſleady in its courſe, 
and apparently, according to vulgar no- 

tion {which the inſpired penman ſloops- 
to) upheld the heavens. like pillars: The 

vaſt earthquakes at the deluge, muſt ſo far 
tumult the earth's ſurface, as to occaſion 
thoſe pillars, apparently. to tremble; 
whilſt the falling continents divided ihe. 
ſeas. He hath {after the deluge) com- 
paſſed the waters with bounds, until day 
* night come to an end r. 

Again, ++ Then the earth ſhook and 
d | trembled, the foundations alſo of the hills 
moved, and were ſhaken, becauſe he was 
wroth” —**His pavilion round about him 
vas dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
ies. 

t Then the channels ts waters were 
ſeen, and the foundations of the world 
diſcovered 4.“ What a majeſtic idea ! the 
| 


lorce of the cover falling, drove the abyſs. 
allunder, and ſhewed the world's center. 
| r Laflly, 


* Job xxyi. 12. T xxvi. 10. f Pl. Kii. 3 
from 7 10 15. ; 
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Laſlly, * And os flood came, and 
ee them Oh 


J chovah's world 'twas nels. 44. firſt made for 
| man, 
Choice of each luxury, abounded on the generous 
ſoil, 
No clouds made dark the day, 
Nor thunder's voice was heard : 
The elements conſpir'd to bleſs each part! 
And all, were gently water d, by the nightly miſt! 
No ſheet of rain! nor turbulous wind, to ruffle any 
* +8? ----; 
But ſerenely calm! the ſeaſans paſt 3 
Cherubic bands then dwelt on holy Eden's ground! 
For heaven, 'twas kept on earth, 
Till fin ! pernicious fin! defac'd the whole. 
Ingratitude ! (hell's beſt religion) 


Appear'd in Adam's crime, - 
Behold— moſt juſt ! a curſe pronounc'd! 


The ground grew parch'd and barren, _ 
The clouds were form'd, and hid the chearful ſun 3 
As if afham'd 'twas grown, to light a wicked world! 
But if perchance, ſome day or two, 
His welcome face was ſeen 1 | 
How direful the effects; 
The atmoſphere grows hot, unwholeſome ven 
„„ 
And as they combat in the nity legion. 
Flaſh! after flaſh! the lightnings ſhew a' flam's ©, 
. expanſe 
1 Whilſt awful thunders rend quick the fluid air! 


Sins 


Luke xxvii. 27. 


ad 


S 
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Sins built on fin ! a fabric rais'd ſo high, | 
Twas quite diſguſtful, to the great, I AM. 
Diſpleaſure vaſt ! divine! 
Fer long was ſeen, 7 
Earth ſplit in thouſand halves "JE 
And willing oceans, drown'd W globoſe world r 


CHAP. VI. 
DELUGE CONTINUED, 


And proved uniuerſal, from reaſon, ancient tra- 
dition, and the ſcriptures, the other planets 
not ſubject to a deluge, and why God cauſed 
the earth to be obnoxious thereto. 


HERE are a ſet of men, who contra- 

dict every argument they hear re- 
| ſpeding the flood's being univerſal, but 
that it was univerlal to my candid rea- 
ders, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated al- 
ready; yet, wiſhing every doubt reſped- 
ing the reaſonableneſs of that ſubject to 
be removed, in this chapter, I ſhall en- 

deavour to prove my aſſertion from rea- 
ſon, ancient tradition, and (what ought 


to fruſtrate every ſubject which contra- 


dicts them) the ſcriptures !_ 23 
Firſt then, from reaſon; every view 
which a natüralin makes, tends to inform 
him 
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him in one degree or other, that with 
violent emotions the element of water, 
hath formerly been ſpread over [the whole 
” globe. 8 
Por let the mountains, and every other 
part of the earth be appealed io, that they 
may aſlert the truth of an univerſal de- 
luge; examine the higheſt. eminences, 
and they all, with one accord, produce 
the ſpoils, of the ocean, which never 
could, have come there but for ſuch a 
cauſe: The ſhells and ſkeletons of ſea 
fiſh, and ſea monſters of various kinds, 
which are found upon the Alps, and up- 
on moſt mountains of the known world. 
1- | corfſpire to form one continued proof, 
2 that they all have, ſome time or other, 
it had the fea ſpread over their highoſ *. 


- mits. 1 


- In Ireland, we have found the — 
- deer, a a creature ever ſince the flood, pe- 
0 culiar to America; the elephants, Who 
. are now natives of Africa and Alia, have 


- been dug up in the midſt of England ; 
; whilſt the Egyptian crocodile, has been 
diſcovered in the bowels of Germany; as 

have ſeveral Brazil ſhell, ſh, and the 
| entire {ſkeletons of whales, in the north of. 


| | A gain, 
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Again, whole plains of different forts 


of fiſh ſhells, with bones of animals, have 
been found in Africa, at the diſtance of 
three hundred miles from the ſea; and, 
by the river Kennet, near Newbury, in 
Berkſhire, there is a place, in which has 


been diſcovered, eight feet under ground, 


the head branches, and roots, of ſtrange 
trees, With great numbers of entire oaks, 


alders, and firs; likewiſe numbers of 


horſes heads, bones of deer, horns of the 
Antelope, with ſkeletons of bears and 
boars ! 


Near Reading. in the Saks county. 


loads of oyſter ſhells have been got at a 
great depth below ground, though at the 


diſtance of forty miles from the ſea. 
There is ſcarce ever any great digging 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or any 


other country, but they find ſome re- 


mains of the grand catclyſm: The records 
of natural curioſities belonging to France, 


Norway. Italy, Africa, Aſia, or America, 
are full of ſuch evidences in proof of the 
deluge ; a recital of many of them would 
be needlels, for, without ranſacking the 


| bowels of the earth, its ſurface yields to 
our view, a thouſand different witneſſes. 


I have, before —_—_ that there were 
| hills 
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hills, mountains, and vallies, before the 
flood; but thoſe huge caverns, ſubter- 
raneous lakes, and hollow craggy rocks; 
which are now to be ſeen, muſt have been 
the produce of the deluge; and as we 
find them in all countries which we can 
enquire into, it is an unerring proof of 
the deluge's being an univerſal one! and 
them. the ſtriking monumental wrecks, of 
that general ruin! on theſe nenn to 
be a little particular: FE 
There is the Peak of Derbyſhire, if a 
perſon but notices the different appear- 
ances of things there, he muſt confeſs: 
nature was convulſed at their creation, This as 
each ſeparate object that ſtrikes his at- 3 
tention, reads unto him a paragraph of d 


earth - 


the flood! and by conſidering a little rng 
that cauſe, with thoſe proofs, his reaſon tion. 8 ' 
muſt confirm the probability. 

Again, in Pen park hole, in thecoun- 

ty of Glouceſter, as ſome miners were 
digging to the depth of twenty-nine 

fathom, they accidently diſcovered a vaſt 

large cavern, ſhaped like to an horſe ſhoe, - 
ſurrounded by rugged rocks, and in the 

midſt of it, ſubterr neous lake, of a great 

breadth and eight fathom deep. This 

and ſuch like ſubterraneous waters, which 

lie- 
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lie hid under large arches of rock, or 
other hard ſubſtances, whoſe bend above 
the ſurfaces of the waters, they contain; 
convinces me, that thoſe holiows, could 
not be occaſioned by any ſtreams work: 
ing their way through, therefore, they 


muſt have their birth at the flood of 
Noah. 1 


The caves of Gabin ok 1 


north provinces, claim the ſame origin. 


The famous Zirchnitzer Lake, in 


Carniola, fills and empties itſelf very of- 
ten, in an impetuous manner, bringing 
up from the bottom, with its waters, fiſh; 
and ſometimes the bodies of wild fowl, 
for it hath a communication with ano- 
ther exceeding large lake, in the moun- 


tain Tavornic, by means of a ſubterrane- | 


ous paſſage. 
The grotto Podſpetſchio, in the ans: 


country, gives another example of this 
nature; the people of that neighbour- 
hood go to conduct ſtrangers to this 


place, and take with them torches ; they 
enter the ſide of the mountain where this 
lake is, by a ſmall opening, paſſing 
through which, they arrive at a cavern 
of great breadth, and remarkable height, 


at the end of this, there i is another ſmall 
| * 
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opening, and on going forward they 
come at the ſide of a vaſt ſubterraneous 
piece of water; it is ten Cubits deep at 
the edge, and doubtleſs, much more at 
the middle, with an appearance clear and 
fine; the water runs into this lake, by a 
large channel on one fide, and out of it 
by another, falling down a precipice with 
ſuch a noiſe, that the report of a piſtol 
cannot be heard near it; ſtones thrown 
in any way (but that next the fall) are 
diſtinguiſhed ro drop into water, and 
there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe the whole 
lake, a ſmall German mile; or twenty thou- 
. ſand feet long, becauſe, at that diſtance, 
chere has another water been diſcovered 
chro'ꝰ ſuch another cleft in the rock, which 
fands at the ſame horizontal height as 
| this does, and is ſubject io the fame ac- 
8 | cidents, at one and the ſame time; for 
this vaſt body of water ſometimes all va- 

"| niſhes in a few minutes. and leaves the 
baſon almoit dry; but after ſome weeks 
It moſtly hills again, attended by a very 
[rightful noiſe, and as this is obſervable 
through both caverns at once. it eviden- 
ces them :o be two ſides of the ſame lake. 
On the top of the mountain Eltrella, 
which lands between the provinces of 
(> 2 Betrag - 
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Beira, and Tralos-montes, in Portugal, 


are two lakes of vaſt extent and great 


depth, one in particular of them could 
never be fathomed ; but what 1s: moſt 
extraordinary, theſe lakes are calm when 
the ſea is calm, and rough, when the ſea 
is ſtormy, whilſt on their ſurfaces often- 
times arediſcovered, wrecks of ſhips, which 
are obſerved to riſe from their bottom; 
all which confirms, that they have a ſub- 
terraneous communication with the oce- 
an, although no leſs than my miles dif- 
tant from 1t. 

At the ſettling of waters after the flood, 
the chief of the remaining continents 
would get propped and upholded up by 
thoſe parts which had fell; yet, I believe, 
channels and ſpacious beds un- 
der thoſe continents, are ſtill occupied by 
the abyſs, which has a communication 
with our oceans, by means of ſtraits, or 
opentngs that were never filled up at all! 

Near the city of Enna, in the territory 
of Val di Noto, in Sicily, is a cavern, 
which the ancient heathens taught, was 
tne mouth of hell, for the bottom of it 
has never been diſcovered. 


Not far from Mount Broeken, in Brunſ- 


wick, Germany, is a remarkable ca- 


Ve rn, 
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vern, called Buman's Hole; the entrance 
into which is very narrow, but the ex- 
tremity of it has never yet been diſcover- 
ed, though ſome of the neighbouring 
miners have affirmed, that they have tra- 
yelled inward, upwards of twenty miles, 
without finding the end, and that on their 
way they often found large bones belong- 
ing to ſtrange animals; which in all 
likelihood were remains of the carcaſes, 

left there by the flood. 

Again, amongſt;hollow crages in hills, 
ſtuate to the north eaſt of Makoſskoy, a 
great many heads and bones of elephants 
have been found in a foſſil ſlate; as like- 
wiſe in different parts of Siberia, which 
are ſearched after by the Ruſhans with 
much diligence, becauſe they ſell and uſe 
it as ivory. over moſt parts of Moſcovy, 
where time has not been too laviſh in its 
corruption, 

Theſe ſame kind of bones, with others 
offlrange animals, are plentifully found on ' 
the banks of the Janiſca, Lena, and other 
rivers, even quite down to the frozen ſea. 

In the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, when 
the ice of theſe rivers break, it is driven 
down with ſuch violence, as to under- 
mine the banks, and occaſion the hilly. 

| G g 2 | parts 
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parts to fall down, by which means the in- 


habitants diſcover vaſt quantities of theſe 
bones, and ſell them to the merchants, 
antiquarians, and others; now, the moſt 
ſenſible amongſt the old Ruſhans of Sibe- 
ria affirm, that theſe different bones were 


brought and buried there at the univer- 


ſal deluge. | 
In the iſland of Antiparos, in the 


Mediterranean Archipelago, there is a 


vaſt cave, repreſented by moſt travellers, 
as one of the greateſt wonders in nature; 
the deſcent into it 1s very difhcult and 
dangerous, being, for the moſt part, after 
the firſt entrance, down rocks and fright- 
ful precipices, by means of ropes and 
ladders, with the aſſiſtance of guides, who 
attend with torches ; from the top to the 
bottom of this cavern is reckoned an 


hundred and fiſty fathoms ; its breadth 


is ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. 
In the iſland of Candia, there is ano- 
ther ſubterranean maze, or labyrinth, 
Which pervades a hill at the foot of Mount 
Ida; the entrance into this is ſeven or 
eight paces broad, but ſo very low, that 
a man cannot pals it without ſtooping ; 
the bottom is very rough and uneven, 
but its top is flat; on proceeding for— 
| ward 
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ward through a ſlooping cavern, a per- 
ſon ſoon meets with innumerable turnings 
and windings, ſo very irregular and in- 


tricate, that if they happen- 1o flrike in- 


to any of them, out of the main pallage, 
they are in danger of being bewildered 
and loft; to prevent which, they gene- 
rally ſcatter ſome marks upon the ground, 
In ſeveral parts it is very broad, and 
near a mile to the end of the middle 
alley, which then divides itſelf into two 
or three branches. 

Again, There is an awful cavern by 
Dofrefield Mountain, in Norway, which 
exhibits a very ſtriking appearance, as 
do ſeveral others in that country, parti- 
cularly Dolſteen, of which there went ſe- 
veral traditions, that in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty, excited two of 
the clergy to viſit the place; they en- 


- tered into it by a cragged paſſage, as 


broad and high as an ordinary church 
door, the ſides in general, they found as 
they went along, to be perpendicular, 
and the roof in ſome parts vaulted, after 


ſeveral intricate paſlages, they came to a 
natural flight of ſtairs, which they de- 


icended ; but after that, having paſſed 


on to a very great length, they ſaw ano- 
ther, 
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ther, which they ſtopped at; for as they 
had burnt two candles, and not knowing 
what length it would lead them, they de- 
ſiſted their enterprize and returned. 


Likewiſe, by Szefitze, in Hungary, | 


there is an extraordinary paſlage ; it ex- 
tends under the mount by a gradual de- 
ſcent, farther than ever yet has been dif- 
covered. | 
In ſhort, ſeveral parts of the world 


are full of ſuch inſtances; for both in 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, America, and the 
Iſlands, are found ſubterraneous lakes, 


vaſt caverns, and other ſuch proofs: To 
numerate farther on their particular pla- 
ces muſt ſwell this part to too great 
an extent ; let it ſuffice, then, to remark, 
if we rationally examine theſe quoted, 
and ſuch like remains of the univerſal 


flood, our judgment will ſtrongly plead 


ſuch an event true, beyond any diſpute 
or doubt. 

In the ſecond . : traditions, as 
handed down from father to ſon, or kept 
recorded by nations, will become yet a 

ſtronger proof for this ſubject. 
But as a great many people bordering. 
upon the ſea coaſls, have at different times 
undergone inundations, of which moſt of 
them 
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them nurſe traditions, it will be proper 
to diſlinguiſh theſe by ſilence, and men- 


tion only the moſt particular of thoſe 


which took their riſe from, and point 
only to the univerſal flood. 

Then firſt, according to the noted hiſ- 
tory of Sanchoniatho, the Chaldeans had 
a tradition of the flood, of which he re- 


corded the copy that expreſſed. In the 


reign of Xiſuthrus (being their tenth 


king from the creation, and the ſame per- 


ſon whom we call Noah) Saturn appear- 
ed to Xiſuthrus in a dream, and warned 
him, that on the fifteenth day of the 


Proofs 

from tra 
ditionof 
the flood 
of Noah 


month Daeſius, all mankind would be 


deſtroyed by a flood ; and therefore he 
commanded him to write down accounts, 
from the beginning till that time, and 
bury thoſe writings under ground, with- 
in that city, Sippara, or the Sun; and 


farther, that he ſhould build a ſhip, and neus. 
go, with all his relations and friends that Nee 
were neareſt in his affection, into the vel- dean: 8 


ſel, having firſt furniſhed it with provi- 


"Kay and taken into it, fowls and four 
footed creatures of all kinds The King 


took this warning and did not diſobey 
the viſion, but immediately built a ſhip, 


and put aboard all that he was directed, 
and 


SO} 
and went into it, with his wife, children, 
and friends; ſoon after which the flood 
came, and all fleſh wete deſtroyed but 
thoſe in the ſhip; on the abating of the wa. 
ters Xiſuthrus let out certain birds which 
finding no food, nor place to reſt upon, 
returned again to the ſhip; aſter ſome 
days he let them go a ſecond time, but 
they came back into the ſhip, having their 
feet daubed with mud: But on their 
being let go the third time, they reiurn- 
ed no more, whereby Xiſuthrus under- I nz 
ſlood that the earth had re-appeared; ¶ th 
he then made an opening in the ſhip's I th 
= ſide, and through it ſaw, that they were NM 
ielted on a certain mountain; ſo he in 
came out with his wife and one daugh- I fal 
ter, when having worſhipped the ear thi 
"raiſed an altar, and ſacrificed to the gods: ne 
He, and thoſe that went out with him I hi 
diſappeared; they who were left behind tre 
. in the ihip, after waiting a long time, and I da 
finding Xiſuthrus and thoſe who were |} be 
with him did not return, went themſelves an 
out to ſeek for him, calling for him J Ol 
{Mou by his name, but a voice came out an 
fromthe heavens, telling them that Xi- vi 
' Juthru# ray no more to be ſeen, and en- ni! 


| Joined them, as way their duty, to be re- 
ligious, 
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the Gods for his piety, and his wiſe and 


nour: It alſo directed them to return to 


were hidden, that they might communi- 
cate their contents to mankind, and at 
the ſame time told them, the place where 


menia! 
The Egyptians would give place to no 
nation in point of antiquity, therefore 


's | they could collect. on which materials 
re Manetho writ the hiſtory of their kings; 
le in the courſe of it, he records the univer- 
1- | fal flood, which happened (ſays he) in 
1, the reign of the God Typhon; for Ma- 
| netho, as well as moſt other heathen 
n hiſtorians, called thoſe men gods, which 
d tradition told him were famous in their 
d day. and particularly thoſe who reigned 
e before the flood, becauſe of their long 
s and luxurious lives in that golden age; 
n | Oliris, another great perſonage, built 
tan ark, in which he, with his favourite 

wife were ſhut ; but Typhon which (lig- 

nifies inundation) refuſing the admoni- 
1 TL lions 


ligious, for him they ſeeked was taken to 


Sippara, and look for thoſe writings which 


they then reſted, was the country of Ar- 


they ſummed up all the traditions that 


daughter were partakers of the ſame ho- 


The E- 
gyptiau 
tradi- 
ion. 
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tion of Ofiris, periſhed in the waters with 


Thc oc. All that race of men! ly 
timony Plutarch, ſpeaking of this ſame flood, C9 
of Ply ſays Ofiris entered into the ark, on the i 
ſeventeenth of the month Athyr, being ti 


the very day on which the deluge hap- 

| pened / in 

The Sy: The inhabitants of Heliopolis, in Sy- tH 
__ ria, have a tradition, ſays Lucian, that 

the preſent race of men were not the |} 0 

firſt, for that they totally periſhed in a th 

flood; becauſe they were ſo very indolent its 

and addicted to unjuſt actions: On a I © 

ſudden great ſhowers fell, and the earth 28 

poured forth vaſt quantities of water; hid 
the rivers were ſoon overflowed, and the 

ſea roſe to a prodigious height, fo that I in 

all things were under water, and out of (la 

all men, only one, and his houſehold, me 

were left alive, which was done on ac- be 

count of his piety; for through inſpira- of 

tion, he went into a large cheſt, or veſſel lat 

* ſo ſhaped, together with his ſons and their in 

wives; when they were in, there entered I 9 

horſes, camels, and lions, with all other l. 

creatures which live upon earth, by pairs; WI 

he received them, and they did him no 0 

hurt. 


The Greeks have 2 tradition much to ; 
the 


4 
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the ſame effeR, as this of the Syrians, on- 


ly that they put an ancient king of theirs, 
called Deucalion in the place of Noah, 
for they have another tradition of a par- 
tial deluge, which happened in the reign 


information, they have interwoven the 
two accounts. 

The people of China have: a tradition 

of the flood of Noah, which goes amongſt 
them even by his name; but they deny 
its being univerſal, and ſay that their 
country, and the Indies, were not ſo much 
as hurt, although moſt of the world be- 
ide was drowned. 

In the Alcoran of Mahomet, we find 
inſerted a tradition of the flood, it began 
(ſays the Arab) on the tenth day of the 
month Rajeb, when Noah, and the reſt 
being in the ark, they miſled Yam, one 
of their family; whereupon Noah, his 


Iradi- 
tion of 
the e 
Grecks. 


of that Prince, and for want of diſtin - 


T radi- 
tion of 
the Chi- 


neſe. 


Maho- 
met's 
tradi- 
tion. 


father, called to him from the ark, ſay- 
ing, embark with us my ſon, and ſlay 
not with the unbelievers ; but he an- 
ſwered, I will get upon a mountain which 


will ſecure me from the waters ; on his 

lo obſtinately refuſing the invitation of 

Noah, he was deſtroyed with the reſt. 
Mr. Lord, in his religion of Perſia, 


HS -: mentions 


The Per 


han tra 
dition. 
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mentions a tradition amongſt the Magi 


of that nation, reſpecting the flood; it 


appeared (according to this) by ruſhing 
out of the oven of an old waman, named 
Zala Cufa, which was to be a ſign of its 
coming: It was ſoon aſter, that it be- 


came general. and at laſt all mankind 


periſhed, for it was ſent by God, to pun- 
1ſh their crimes; one of them called 


 Malcus ſuppoſed to be the ſame perſon 


but that God preſerved a few which were 


whom we call Cain) was a monſter of 
wickedneſs and impiety; at this grand 


event, the world had been diſ-peopled, 


pious, from the general deſiruQion. 
The Bramins, or Prieſts of Indoſtan, 


have alſo a tradition of the flood, and ſay 


The 
Indian 
taditi- 
On. 


that the anti- diluvians conſiſted of four 


tribes, or clans of men, and that they 
fell from a ſtate of innocence, and dege- 


nerated to all manner of profaneneſs; 
the prieſt neglecting his piety the ſol- 
dier becoming inſolent and tyrannical— 
the merchant pradiiling deceit in trade, 


and uſing falſe balances —whilſt the arti- 


zan ſpent the. profits of his inventions in 
riot and exceſs; this wickedneſs grew at 


length to juch an inſufferable height, 


that God ſent a flood, and deltroyed all 


nations 


Wow o& me 
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to re-eſtabliſh mankind, God created 
three perſons, to one of which (ſuppoſed 
to be meant Noah, in alluſion to the ark) 
he gave the power of creating men and 
animals, and by that means, the earth 
Was repleniſhed. 

According to a tradition, A by 
an Ethiopean philoſopher, when reſiding 
in Europe, the primitive earth, ſoon af- 
ter creation, ſpontaneouſly brought forth 


moſt excellent proviſions, without either 


plow or lowing, but that man fell; and 


nations * exception: After which, pens 


The E- 
thiope- 
an tra- 
dition. 


in ſome ages aſterwards, his whole race 


were full of pride and wickedneſs, ſo that 
the angry Gods ſhook the earth, and 


overwhelmed it with water that drowned: 


every living thing. 


The Mechoacan Indians, whoſe coun- 
try lies in about nineteen degrees ten 


minutes north latitude, diſtant one hun- 
dred and forty Engliſh miles, from the 
kingdom of Mexico, have a tradition a- 
mongſt them of the flood, which (ſay they) 
was brought to deſtroy all mankind for 
their heinous ſins : but one family be- 
ing good amongſt them, were ordered by 


the good ſpirit, to build a large canoe, 


and fill it with plenty of proviſion, and 
| | gh 
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The a. to take into it ſeveral ſorts of animals, 
merican With different kinds of birds, which they 
un. accordingly did, and were ſaved in the 
canoe, When all their fellow creatureg 

were drowned. At the abating of the 
waters, the elder of that family ſent out 
ſeveral lavens, one of which returned 
with the bough of a tree, and was a ſign 
to them of the flood's decreaſe ! | 
Thus I have given, the moſt remark- 

able of the heathen traditions, ſome of 
which are firikingly clear in proof of the 
flood, though all of them are mixed with 0! 
errors: And by that we may ſee a very hi 
great reaſon to be thankful, as God has T 


ſo' favoured us with the poſſeſſion of IF tt 


this, and many more important truths u 
in the ſcriptures—Truths ! that are free 
from all ſuch derivations as human tra- I fle 
ditions are ſubject to, becauſe they are FI al 
writ through the inſpiration of him, who ur 
was the chief mover of thoſe events on |} th 
which I have been treating, and which th 
the more fully to confirm; I ſhall eſta- th 
res bliſh by the following texts! | < 
quoted ** And: the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy 
bee man, whom I have created, from the face ha 


flood of the earth, both man and beaſt, and 
| = the creeping things, and the fowls of the 
| air *; 


„„ 
air *;” What occaſion was there for tak - 
ing any of the fowls of the air into the. 
ark? If the deluge was not univerſal, 
could they not for once have turned birds 
of paſſage, as indeed inſtinct ſoon would 
have prompted them to do, had there 
been the leaſt portion of land left, ſooner 
than they would alight to be drownedin 
the waters, as the text ſignifies, for the 
atmoſphere was ſo terribly agitated, that 
they could not poſſibly ſubſiſt therein. 

And God ſaid unto Noah, the end 
of all fleſh is come before me, and be- 
hold I will deſtroy them with the earth r 
The end of all fleſh being come, none 
then could eſcape, the deluge muſt be 
univerſal. 

And behold I, even I, do bring a a 
flood of waters upon the earth, to deſtroy 
all fleſh wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven, and every thing that is on 
the earth ſhall die 4.“ If every thing on 
the earth did periſh, there could be none 
that ſaved themſelves by flight to other : 


countries. 
And every living ſubſtance that J 


have made, will I deſtroy from off the 
face 


Gnu, vi 7. f vi. 12. i. 7. 


„„ 
face of the earth :“ None then could 
withſtand ſo general a devaſtation. 

++ Fifteen cubits upwards did the wa. 
ters prevail, and the mountains were 
covered ]: And if their higheſt batile- 
ments, the mountains, were covered, 
whereunto muſt any of n make ſor 
preſervation ? 

„And the waters 3 exceed - 


ingly upon the earth, and all the high 


hills that were under the whole heavens 
were covered“: Under the whole, not 
part of heaven, which muſt have been 

the caſe; had any of men or beaſts been 

ſaved beſides thoſe in the ark. 

And every living ſubſtance was def 
troyed, which was upon the face of the 


"A ground, both man and cattle. and the 


creeping things, and the fowls of heaven : 
And they were dellroyed from the earth, 
and Noah only remained alive, and they 
that were with him in the ark : If theſe 
only remained alive, how was not the 
flood univerſal ? 
And the flood came and e 
them all:“ Not part, but all of them! 
And all fleſh died that moved upon 
the 


„Gen vii. 4. vii. 20. * vii, 19. f vii. 23. 
7 Loke vii. 27. 


| r 

11d the earth, both of fowl; and of cattle, 
sad of beaſt; and of every creeping thing 
that N upon the earth; and every 
man *.“ If fo, it is quite an abſurdity 
0 afſert; all the nahem of the world 


And 1 will ellabliſm my covenant 
with you, neither ſhall all fleſh - be cut 
off any more by the waters of a flood, nei- 
ther ſnall there be any more a flood to deſ- 
troy the earth F.“ Now ſince this deluge 
there has been a many different inunda- 
tions, and ſome of them as large as li- 
n mitted writers deſcribe Noah's: to have 

been; therefore this one text is ſufficient 
ia the: fulleſt ſenſe, to convince us, that 
e | the deluge was univerſal! | 
je At the creation of our ſyſtem, God; 
: foreſeeing the fall and wickedneſs of men, 
1, did not hinder nature from operating 
y according to the tendency of her gene- 
e nal laws, but ſuffered the earth to be ſo 
e | conſtructed. that conſiſtent with thoſe 
laws) it was impoſhble or it to _— a 
d | deluge. 
I believe the other Man to be in- 
habited by different ſpecies of rational 
beings, but, then, look upon them to be 
n #4 ſuch. 


* Gen. vii. 21. fix. 11. 


did not periſh. Poo fue 261 exo - 


62500 
ſuch as never oppoſed, or broke thoſe com- 
mands, which the Almighty Spirit has giy- 
en them to obſerve, conſequently. that 
they do not merit, calamities which man- 
kind have been afflicted with; for miſery 
breaks the concord of, and therefore is 
far from being eſſential to. perfection. 
God is a being, perfect in happineſs, 
and cannot wiſh to ſee any part of crea- 
tion involved in ſin: He likewiſe is per- 
tet too, in juſlice, and will puniſh thoſe 
who diſregard his precepts : Then if the 
rational inhabitants of any world were 
guilty of fin, ſuch an offence muſt bring IF « 
them into everlaſting afflictions, except il vy 
the Almighty fatisfied the Divine Juſtice, in 


dend of by the interpoſition of Chriſt, who alone. pl 
—_ only, is qualified to make a ſufficient at- a 
io our tonement. But the idea of Chriſt's tak- th 
world. 
ing upon him the nature of the inhabi- fo 
tants, and repeatedly ſuffering in dif- to 
ſerent globes, borders upon the horrideſt W 
blaſphamy ! unbecomes our bleſſed Re- m 
deemer; deſtroys the union of the God- I 
head to manhood ; and vlaces the rava- G1 
ges of our granda dverſary, i in too conlpi- : 
cuous a light to be true. ca 
The miſery and effects of diſobedience ca 
are too awful, ioo much againſt the pur- la 


poſes 
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* poſes of the Univerſal Father, to > be com- | 
* mon. | 
dat Man, and the fallen angels; are the on- 
n- iy unhappy creatures that exiſt; every 
8 world but hell, and earth, is filled with 
is harmony and bliſs, and ſo much is un- 

happineſs againſt the deſign of our Crea- 
s. cor, that where it was poſſible, even to 
a | the fartheſt extremity, to reconcile mer- 


Tt cy and juſtice, he has done it. ae | 
le refuſe ſuch love. | 
* Conſormable to this dodtine we find 
© |} no planet but the earth, ever was, or 
5 erer can, be deluged; for ſuch an event 


would deſtroy the inhabitants: None but 
immortal ſpirits can be rational; every 

planet proves, from our ſmall acquaint- 
5 ance with them, that they were made ſor 
b the reception of rational beings; there- 
fore thoſe beings muſt be immörial. and 
| to deſtroy immortality is impoſſible; 
whilft it would be injuſtice to deſtroy the 
material bodies of ſuch ſpirits,” that deſo- 
lution being death! the effett of a AY 
lin they never committed!” 
Beings fixed upon thoſe globes, 1 never 

can leave them until an annihilation oc- 
caſions it; but as a deluge is no annihi- 
lation, they could not be ſubjedl to a de- 
Lin juge; 
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luge; yet their worlds are not eternal, 


atic 


but I believe will all of them be deſtroy. ing 
ed {as it agrees with the purpoſes of God) tha 
the moon by the comet, along with our he? 
globe. Then the abode of the Lunarians Il (ca 
there, will be finiſhed, and themſelves ; 
(perbaps) cauſed by the Omnipotence, to val 
become numbered with the heavenly in- nel 
habitants of ſome other planet, where ove 
their acquired faculties will be enlarged, ble 
their happineſs compleated, and the di- IM we 
vine viſion will ſhine more and more ea 
divulgent upon them 1 
I 0 return, we may obſerve the pecu- pet 
5 liar form of the primitive earth upon ral 
the waters, the quantity of thoſe incloſed I po 
waters, and the unſhaded heat of Sol to on 
| have been the principal cauſes of the ſar 
univerſal flood. tel 


Ti... Now, Mercury we find * 8 deſ- 
therpla: titute of water upon his ſurface, there: 
1 fare he could not be ſubject to a deluge, 
to a de- Venus, was ſupplied with an abyſs. 
luge. but that was formed differently upon her 
center, than was the formation of our 
abyſs, and never will Produce an inun- 
dation. 
Mars received ſuch ſupports at his cre- 
ation 


* „„ 


1 
* 


1 0% 
ation from thoſe parts, which on the form- 
ing of his mountains, fell into the abyſs, 
that, joined to the mode ration of his 
heat, enables him to ſtand the ſummer 
ſealons. 

Jupiter and Saturn had each of them 
valt abyſes of waters, but'the great thick- 
neſs of their ice formed at their creation, 
over thoſe waters, was ſo very impregna- 
ble, that they rather ſtrengthen than 
weaken the compactnels of their covering 
earth. | 
Our ſatellite is the neareſt to our tem- 
perature, but never experienced a gene- 
ral flood, becauſe ſhe as a winter, which 
poiſes the central fire, every fortnight, 
on revolving round the earth! and the 
lame may be obſerved of very other at- 
endent moon. | | 7 
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"CHAP, vi. 


Ujon the earth after the flood a i Uſe of 
Arrarat, the covenant with man, nature of 


- the rainbow, intoxication of Noah. 


HE ark, as I before obſerved, reſted 


in the north temperate zone, in the 
ſeventh month, which month anſwers to 
our May, ſo that the ſummer was coming 
on apace, when the folar heat would 
help to carry off the waters, and warm 
the earth, which had been ſo long chil- 
led by the flood: This leads us to ad- 
mire the providence of heaven, for the 
waters not only retreated to their new 
made bounds, but did it at a time when 
the ſun was advancing through the ſign 
Gemini, towards the northern tropic, 
and conſequently his prolific rays exer- 
ted their greateſt influence upon the 
country that was become as a harbour 


to the ark, after ſuch a tempeſtuous voy- 
| age! 
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age ! It was well, perhaps they ſettled ſo 


ſoon upon Mount Arrarat as they did; 


for had the ark milled the mountains of 
that neighbourhood, the vaſt rapid cur- 


rent of abating waters, would have hur- 


ried them, much to their perplexity, in- 

to the Mediterranean Sea, if not the At- 

lantic Ocean. 5 
This mountain of Arrarat Rands i in a: 


campaign country, being one of the 


greateſt plains in Aſia, through which 


A deſ- 


the Araxes flows to the foot of Mount ;cription 


Taurus; and it is the higbeſt mountain 
of any in Armenia, diſtant from Aljudi, 
to the north eaſt, near two hundred and 


ninety miles, and about thirty ſix miles 
ſouth eaſt from the ſmall city Erivan, in 
Upper Armenia, twelve miles from Ar- 
raxis, and thirty miles north eaſt from 


of Arra 


rat. 


Nakchuvan :- It is compaſſed by ſeveral 


little hills (little when compared with it- 
ſelf) on the tops of which have been 
found a many ruins, ſuppoſed to have 
been remains of thoſe buildings erected 
by Noah's grand children, who it is pro- 
bable fixed upon thoſe high ſituations in 
preference to the, then, wet and ſwampy 
plains : It is ſeparated from the other 


mountains of Armenia, which, when ta- | 


ken 
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| kev together forma long chain, and i is in 


ſhape ſomething like a fagar loaf, being 
ſo very large and loſty, that when the 
air is clear, it may be ſeen at the diſtance 


of five days journey. and it then often' 
ſeems but about bx miles diftance from 
Erivan. | | 


The 1 "IE 2 cradididh hay! 


upon the ſummit of this mountain, there 
is a conſiderable part of the ark yet re- 
maining; but it is impoſſible for men, 


except by an rial excurſion! to get up 
to the top of it, for no living animals are 
to be found higher than towards its mid- 


dle, and thoſe are chiefly tygers, bears, 


_ eagles, and crows, becaule all the reſt up- 


wards has been perpetually covered with 
ſnow, ever ſince the firſt winter after No- 


ah reſted here, and even thoſe ſnows are 


hid three or four months a year by gloo- 
my clouds : They who now occupy its 
lower parts, are chiefly a let of poor 
cottagers. | 


The top of this place, however, was 


made the firſt reſidence of Noah! The 
patriarch and his family came, as God 


ordered, out of the ark; the viſible 
change apparent in the atmoſphere, with 


the awful and different appearance of 


the 


the earth, that imitated an unbounded: 
waſte! and the recollection of its former 
fe ctility, i its vaſt and numerous inhabitants, 


muſt fill Noah with ſuch ideas, as might 
well cauſe him to erect an altar to the 


worſhip--of that God, who inſtituted ty- 


pical ſacrifices, and had then wrought his 
deliverance in fo wonderful and ſo amaz- 


ing a manner: God ſaw into the grati- 
tude of their hearts, and condeſcended 


to make a covenant with them who were 
now the ſole on of the poſt- 
| diluvian world. 


* , 


And God ſaid this is cab 3 Sy 


the covenant which I make between me 


and you, and every living creature that 


is with you, for perpetual generations; man- 


do ſet my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall 
come to paſs when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, that the bow ſhall be ſeen in 
the cloud, and I will remember the co- 
venant which is between me and you, 
and every living creature of all fleſh, and 


the waters ſhall no more become a flood 


to deſtroy all fleſh *.” This covenant muſt 
greatly cheer their drooping ſpirits, par- 
ticularly as this token to confirm it would 
ſoon be ſeen ; No doubt, but even Noah 

Kk himſelf 


* Gen. ix. 15. 


God's 
agree- 
maege” 
with 


kind af- 
ter the 
flood. 
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himſelf was deeply affected. when on his I wil 
coming out of the ark, he ſtill beheld I vh' 

thick clouds gathering around him, and fo 

- perhaps ſome of them falling bere and ed 
there in ſhowers; ; but how agreeable the 
muſt his ſurprize be, when he came to mi 
underſtand. that by their appearance bis mi 
poſterity ſhould be confirmed in their hac 
belief that the world would no more be Va. 
defiroyed'by a flood; and when himſelf ad 
obſerved” the ſenfation'of a rainbow in I of 
the clouds, the variety of its colours was I {a 

a matter of contemplation. and delight, flo 
hilft the ſtrangeneſs of' the object muſt ſid 
8 N make it much more ſo; ſor it is falſe to in 


alcertain that every diſpoſition of the air, it 
and every denſity of a cloud, are  fitly wh 
2d» qualified to produce a rainbow. I he 


Beſore the deluge; as Sol had not the I pr 
oceans to draw vapours from, there muſt thi 


be no clouds in the anti-diluvian atmoſ- be 
phere, except thoſe which I have ſhewn We 
were formed againſt the flood; if no no 


clonds, there-could be'no rain, theye in- 
deed might be vapours enough found. of 


tobe diſtilled into heavy miſts, betwixt the ſec 
time of the ſetting and riſing ſun ; ** For ra 
the 'Lord God had not cauſed it to rain fo: 


upon the earth; Dur there went up a 
| miſt 


eld 
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miſt from the earth, and watered che g min 
whole face of the grouad +.” It went up bow be- 
from. the-earth i in vapour, to be congeal- e. 
ed in the atmoſphere, and ſent back — 
they had acquiring ſufficient gravity in 
miſts, to water the ground: But theſe: 
miſts: fell in the night time; and if they 
had even fell in the day, their ſubſtance 
was: not compad enough to cauſe a re- 
action, particularly of any coloured rays 
of light from them; thereſore Noah 


ſaw the firſt rainbow, and that after the 


flood : As a farther proof, we may con- 


ider that when the Almighty, gives a ſign 


in the heavens, or on tbe earth, he does 
it by ſome change wrought in nature, 
whereby he condeſcends to ſhew us that 
he is as able, as willing, to perform his 
promiſes; therefore had every thing in 
the atmoſphere, only continued to have 
been the ſame after the deluge, as they 
were before that event; the bow could 
not ſignify any new covenant! 
Rainbows are cauſed by the 1 e 

of light, from drops of falling water. con- caule of 
ſequently they never appear but when it i: 
rains, in oppoſition to the ſhining ſun; 
for when we lee any colours, there muſt. be 

Ka: nien 

+ Gen. ii. 5 | | 
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light, becauſe light itſelf contains all co- 
lours whatever! and the objects which 


Ve fee any colours from, are only as ſo 


many different ſieves, which let all rays 
paſs through. except thoſe of that colour 


they by refraction appear under! Thus 


the drops of water, which form a rain- 
bow, tranſmit the rays of light to our 
eyes, with modifications proper and ne- 


ceſſary to excite ſuch ſenſations : Some 


may object to this hypotheſis, becauſe it is 


_ conſequently needful that it ſhould rain to 


create this appearance of the bow, when on 


the contrary, the bow often is obſerved, 


and it does not rain at all; true, ſome- 
times it is ſeen on the wet graſs in mea- 
dows, but never in the air without rain, 


for it is not reaſonable to conclude that 


it does not rain throughout our appa- 
rent horizon, if it does not do ſo where 


we are, or under where we ſuppoſe the 


rainbow to be fixed; for we are not ca- 
pable of conceiving diftinaly with our 
eyes, objeds at a great diſtance, except 
they be aided with glaſſes, but, on the 
contrary, all images beyond a certain li- 
mit, appear to be at one and the ſame 


diſtance, though perhaps there may bean 


odds of ſome miles: As, when a naviga- 
PE 
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tor makes land, it farſt appears all equal 
and parallel, and he does not diſcover 


till a near approach, thoſe various creeks, 
bays, havens, and peninſulas, which com- 


poſe it; like this, the whole ſuperfices of 
a great many clouds appear to be one 
lingle concave ſurface, of which our eye 
is the center, although the different parts 
of them are, in fact, quite unequally diſ- 
tant from the obſerver ; this defect in 
our occular ſenſes (if a bleſſing to man's 
preſent ſtate can be called a deſect) often 
diſguiſes the truth of diſtances, and here 


makes us think all the colours of the 


rainbow are placed on the ſame ſuperh- 


ces, and therefore we judge it to rain in 
a part which. it ſhould not. The clouds 
mult be in a particular ſituation with re- 
ſpe& to the ſun, to cauſe colours to be- 


come viſible, for if the ſun be more than 


forty-one degrees above the horizon, 
there can be no rainbow: But yet, if he 


is below that ſtandard, there may appear 
a ſmall Gmi-circle, for a rainbow is a per- 


fect circle! the center of which 1s always 


the obſerver's eye! Now when we view 


it from a plain, our eye being inconſider- 


able with reſpect to height, we ſhall but 


{ce half that circle; when, if we go 10 
the 


. \ 
—— — 
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the top of ſome mount, and the rain be 


near; we may perceive the whole, and if 


at that time lome other cloud ſhould hin- 
der the rays of Sol from falling upon the 


upper part, then the nethermoſt half on- 


ly can be ſeen, and the rainbow muſt | 


appear inverted.. 


This, ' moſt certainly; is the fign of 


God's covenant with man; men, there: 
ſore, ought to conſider it as an illuſtrious 


ſymbol of the Divine Mercy and goodneſs, 


ſent to confirm their belief and confi- 


dence in a Providence: Look upon the 
rainbow, and praiſe him that made it, 


beautiful is it in the brightneſs thereof; 


it compaſſes the heaven about with a 


glorious circle, and the hands of the 
Moſt High have bended it; it is a bow 
of no hoſtile intention but one painted 


in variagated colours, on yon diſburden- 


ing cloud ! How vaſt is its extent; and 


| how delicate the texture of that ſhadowy 


arch, quite elegant in form, and rich in 


tinctures, but how much more delight- 


ful is its ſacred ſignification; the Indians 
token of peace, ſmiles in its gracious im- 
port; it writes in radiant dies, what an- 


gels ſung in harmonious ſtrains, Pearce: 


on earth, and good will towards men, 
e | | It 
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It is a ſtamp of aſſurance for the conti- 
nual welfare of the world, till deftroyed 
by the comet and fire, when the rain 
ſhall be no more. 
And God bleſſed Noah we his FO 
and ſaid unto them be fruitful. and mul- 


tiply and repleniſh the earth .“ For 
after that they came out of the ark. God 


in great mercy, did not leave them to 
ſhift for themſelves, until he had given 
a many, precious promiſes and admoni- 
tions for their encouragement. 


No doubt but ſome time elapſed be- 
fore they fixed upon proper places for 
their habitation, at firſt, I dare ſay, they 
built themſelves tents to make abode i in, 


and perhaps s thoſe from materials which 
they took into the ark, through a fore- 
knowledge of the uſe that they would 


bave for them; theſe buildings might 


ſerve during the ſummer ſeaſon, but when 
winter ſet in, the ſharp froſts, cold winds, 
ſnows, and driven rains, would 8 
them to get more durable dwellings as 
fat as poſſible; for thoſe ſharp, thoſe un- 
wholeſome mixtures from jarring ele- 
ments, of ſuch prejudice to the longevity 
„ 


* 
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by of their 8 e nothing of be- 


Whilſt Boreas with ſucceſſive blaſt, blew on; 


The whiſtling wind, along the deſert plain! 
Forced the rain, in torrent ſheets to fal! U 


And nature waſte! Or elſe deep ſhows behold! 

With hurtful mantle to the human eye, 
Chang'd th' extenſive ſcene ! and kept mankind 
Confin d at home, to contemplate the cauſe. | 


£ Before the flood, they had little diffe- 
5 rence betwixt cheir ſummer and winter, 
except what was cauſed by ſhorter days; 

but now. the difference was very great, 
inſomuch that Noah, who was already 
become an huſband man the next ſpring, 
or ſoon after (it is probable) ufing the 
knowledge he had of preparing ſpirits; 


began to-cultivate the earth, and plan- 


Noah ted a vineyard. and in two, or three 


pp es years aſter the flood, got things to ſuch 


e & 
unde. perfection, that he made wi ne of its fruit; 


unde- 


lenedy him and his family, now might have, on 


get in- 


woxica- Occaſion, a reſtorative cordial wherewith 
ted. to revivethe animal functions. and warm 


the human frame. 
When it was ready for uſe, Noah 


drank of it, but not with any deſign to 
make 


2 


"Koen froſts now pierc'd their ſhaking frames, : 
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make himſelf drunken ! No ! for it is, 
on the contrary reaſonable to think, 
that the quantity which he took, before 
the flood, would not have affected, or hurt 
him in the leaſt; but at the time he took 
it, the alteration made by the flood in 
| the whole atmoſphere, muſt have affected 
” | their bodies, and made their nerves very 
much weaker ; conſequently, Noah was 
ignorantly, and not wilfully intoxicated ! 


N 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Upon tlie Sole of the poſt- diluvians, their 
different ſettlements, of the ſlave trade, and 


© the natural cauſe of men's different colours. 


HE bleſſing given by God to the 


three ſons of Noah, that they might 
increaſe and multiply, ſoon took effect; 
for from Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the 
whole world was again peopled, the ſci- 
ences cultivated, and the arts brought to 
manurable perfection! 


Shem, was the ſecond ſon of Noah, 


oe and begat in the hundredth year of his 
offpring age, and two years after the flood, a ſon 
gl called Arphaxad, afterwards he begat o- 
ſeitle - ther children, and had in all five ſons, 
mens. who themſelves became the founders 
of five different nations inhabiting the 
beſt provinces of Aſia, and a ſmall part 

of the north eaſt of Africa, there found- 

ing a city called Septu. For the eldeſt 

. | | | ſon 


. 
ſon of Shem was Elam, who gave being 
and name to the Elamites, or Perſians! 

His ſecond ſon (Aſhur) building the 
city of Nineveh, founded that nation call- 
ed the Aſſyrians! 

His third ſon was 1 he and 
his family remained in the ſouthern parts 
of Meſopotamia, near the plains of Shi- 
nar, except his ſon Salah, who, it is be- 
lieved, dwelt in the coaſt of Suſania (or 
land of Nod) near to the Perſian Gulph. 
His fourth ſon (Lud) was the founder 

of the Lydian nation; whilſt his fifth and 
youngeſt ſon (Aram) with his branch, 
took poſſeſſion of Armenia, ſome parts of 
Syria, and the northern parts of Meſo- 
potamis.: ; for Aram's eldeſt ſon, called 
built the city of Damaſcus; and 
os poſſeſſion of a good ſituation in Ara- 
bia Deſerta, as far as Arabia Petrea, call- 
ing it after himſelf the land of Uz: A- 
ram's ſecond ſon Hul, or Chul, dwelt in 
Armenia the Greater : Gether, his third 
ſon, ſeated himſelf in the province named 
Albania, which borders upon Armenia; 
whilſt Aram's youngeſt ſon, Maſh, fixed 
the home for his family, near the moun- 


tain called Maſius. 


Eber, the ſon of Salah, the ſon of Ar- 
phaxed, 
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phaxed, was father to the Ebrews and the 
children of Iſrael were fo called after him. 


Jokton was the brother of Peleg, and ſon 


of Eber, and had himſelf thirteen fons, 
who leaving their father, and ſpreading 


themſelves as far as India, arid Arabia 
Felix, in thoſe parts each of them be · 
came the founder of a nation. . 


The deſcendants from St built the 


ancient cities of Salernum in Italy, and 
Jeruſalem, in Judea; ſome write that 


he was the firſt man after the flood, who 


inveſted himſelf with the power of a King, 
Which is probable enough, when we con- 
ſider he lived to be ſix hundred years old, 


and ſaw his offspring exceeding numer- 


ous; and Methodius, likewiſe records, 
that Shem taught his children aſtronomy! 
Ham, or Cham, was the third fon of 
Noah, and the father of a very numerous 
offspring, having himſelf four ſons, who 


each became Reg founder of a nation in 


Africa; for Ham being much diſguſted at 
his father's prophecying, concerning the 
evil that would come upon the offspring 


of Canaan, on account of their wicked- 
neſs ; he left his brethern, and betook 


himſelf to ſettle in the diſtant country of 


Egypt (which after him, in ſcripture. is 
often 
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often called the country of Ham) in pro- 
ceſs of time both the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Lybia, deified and worſhiped 
him under the title of the God 11 
or Jupiter Hammon! 

The firſtſon of Ham, was called cuſh; 
he ſettled in Arabia, and in time became 
poſſeſſed of Ethiopia, in Africa, and the 
e land of Median, on the borders of the 
1 Red Sea. Culh's ſon Seba, ſettled in a 
. 

) 


country on the ſouth welt part of Arabia, 
and called it after his own name, as did 
allo Havilah, in another region ſituate 
lower to the north in Arabia; whilſt is 
other ſons Sabtah, Raamah, and Seb- 
techa, with the ſons of Raamah, to whom 
were given the names of Sheba and De- 

dan, ſettled, and gave origin to a many 
different clans of people in Africa, who 
each bore the names of their fathers, for 
many ages afterwards. 

But of all the ſons of Cuſh, Nimrod gt, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt for bravery ! — 
(according to the common ſence of that gf Hen 
word) his name ſignifies rebel, and might feule- 
have been given him on account of his . 
being the firſt perſon, after the nations 
were divided. that broke through the ori- 


ginal contract, and by force invaded the 
| property 
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property of his neighbours, probably, 
he might have bad ſome country allotted 
him, which was over run with wild beaſts; 
when finding he had ſucceſs in hunting 
and deſtroying them, his ambition thro! 
too gteat applauſe, at laſt, might prompt 
him to reſolve, under the pretext of 
hunting, to draw together an army of 
ſtout young fellows, and to attack his 
peaceable neighbours, that he might en- 
large his domain, by ſeizing upon thoſe 
lands, however remote, which belonged 
to the poſterity of Shem: By theſe actions. 
being at laſt poſſeſſed of that fruitful. yal- 
ley in the land of Shinar, he built the 
city of Babylon, near the ſame part 
where the tower of Babel had been be- 
gun; This center of his infant ſtate he 
compaſſed about with a wall, for fear that 
the children of Shem, . ſhould have re- 
turned and drove him out from his law- 
leſs uſurpation. | 
When this city aroſe to the pitch of 
its grandeur, 
vy of a whole continent! it flood upon 
aground of forty-five Engliſh miles in 
circumference, ſurrounded with walls 
compoled of brick and ſlime taken from 
the bituminous fountain in that neigh- 
bourhood, 


it was the wonder and en- 
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bourhobd. which were ſeventy-five. feet. 
hic h, and thirty-two feet in breadth; ſo 
that two chariots might, upon the top, 
ſaſely paſs each other: The two parts o 
the city were joined by a iſainiprabas 
bridge, then ranked among the wonders 


of the eaſt; its two ends were adorned _-- 


with each a palace, and to beautify the 
whole, the Tower of Babel, then called 
the Temple of Belus, reared its lofty ſum- 
mit in the midſt of the city. Nimrod 
taking upon himſelf the power and title 
of a king, made this the metropolis of 
his empire, and afterwards laid the'found- 
ations of thoſe cities called, Erech, Ac- 
cad, and Calneh 

The ſecond fon of Ham, was called 
Mizraim, and by his order, the cities of 
Zoar, Thebes, and Memphis, in Egypt, 
were built : He was the father of ſeven 
ſons, named Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, 
Naphtuhim, Pathruſim, Caſlyhim, and 
Caphtorim, theſe became, in and near, 
Africa, the founders of ſeven nations. 

The firſt of them fixed upon ſouth. 
Ethiopia; the ſecond ſettled upon che 
weſt borders of the river Nile, about the 
temple of Hammon ; the third fixed his 


ſettlement in Lybia, by that ſhore of the 
Mediterranean 


on 
Mediterranean Sea, which. is oppoſite 
Greece; the fourth governed thoſe iſlands 


formed by the mouth of the Nile, with 


part of Lybia Marmorica ; the fifth ſon 
ſettled himſelf upon other banks of the 
Nile, and. peopled that part of Egypt, 
called Pathroſs; the fixth ſettled by the 
weſt borders of the Red Sea, in that part 

called Careotus, and upon the neigh- 
 bouring mountains; by the poſterity of 
Caflyhim, Colchis, in Afia, became peo- 
pled; the ſeventh ſon of Mizraim, was 
the progenitor of the Copadocians and 
Certans. 

Phut, was the third ſon of Ham, he 
travelled weſtward from his brother Miz- 
raim, and became the father of a numer- 
ous poſterity, who peopled Barbary, Mo- 


rocco, and their eaſtern neighbourhoods. 


. Canaan, was Ham's youngeſt ſon, and 
had for his ſettlement, all that country 
near the Levant Sea in Syria, called the 


Land of Canaan, or Profniſe ; His eldeſt 


ſon Sidon, dwelt in the northern parts of 


this country; whilſt Heth, Canaans 
youngeſt ſon, ſettled to the fouth of his 


brother, and there became the progeni- 
tor of the Hittites, who dwelt near He- 
bron ; and ſrom him ſprang the Jebuſites. 


1 
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and the Amorites, who inhabited the 


mountains of Syria, likewiſe thoſe Ca- 
naanites, who dwelt on the weſl ſide of 
jordan, by the Sea of Tiberias; the Gir- 


gaſites, on the eaſt; ſide of the ſame lake, 


or ſea; the Hivites, who lived in the 


north eaſt parts of Canaan; the Arva- 


dites, who peopled the iſle of Aradus, on 


the Phoenician, ſhore; the Zemorites, 
who livid in Cocloſipia, with ſeveral o - 


ther ſuch petty nations, thereabouts. | 
In the ,hiftory. of the anti-diluvian 


world, we find a great diſlinction made Anh of 


between the deſcendants of Cain and the 
children of Seth, one party were noted 


for their (perſeverance in piety ;. the 


other for their averſion to all chat was 


Godin on: ac 


Satan is ſo malignant a fiend, that 2 


cannot endure the happineſs af; any falli- 
ble creature; virtue he deteſts, and en- 


joys a helliſh ſatisfaction when he can 


get man, as his willing agent, to be guilty 
of ſome heinous crime, blaſphemy, mur- 
der, ſodomy, parricide, and ſacrilege! 
He delights in, and is in the greateſt ex- 


tacy of helliſh pleaſure if he can but, ſee 


them committed, for the more ſhocking 


the crime, the more it agrees with the 
Mm compoſition 


Of the 
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compoſition of his horrid nature! There- 


fore he uſes every art, and every device, 
to tempt and allure them from that du- 


ty, on the performance of which, depends 


their eternal felicity ! Too often we find 


him ſucceſsful, and as he prevailed over 


the integrity of Cain, ſo ſooh after the 


creation, ſo he triumphed when he ſedu- 


ced Ham, in ſo ſhort a time after the 


flood, to become guilty of that crime, for 


which his own parent -curſed him, and 
the event of which was a family rupture, 
when their mutual, their wad delivery, 


might have cauſed IE; and a —_— 


love. 
The curſe of a betend. D at any 


The time be awful, and much to be dreaded, 


=” ik willingly provoked ; but the curſe of 


wie. Noah muſt be much more ſo, becauſe he 


was an holy man, and the object of his 
curfe was one, who was ſaved with him, 
ſelect, when a world periſhed! 
The cauſe of this curſe, ſo far and ſen- 
ſibly effected Noah, that he broke out in- 
to inſpired anger, and foretold that 
of Ham and his poſterity, which he then 
had, ſo clear a foreſight of. 


This event, in my opinion, en ; 


ſhortly related by Moſes, gives us a clear 


inſight 
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inſight into that, Which ſo much perplex- 
ed the ancients, viz, How mankind be- 
ing of two colours, could originally de- 
rive their being, from one and the lame: 
air! 

Some have endeavoured wich great 
pains to prove, that the whole of Caia's 
offspring were entirely blacks, that being, 
according to their opinion, the mark 
which God ſet upon Cain, leaſt any, after 
he commenced murderer, ſhould ſlay him 
in retaliation ; but if this ſhould be admit- 
ted, we know, all Cain's race periſhed in 
the flood; and yet there are blacks, i in be- 
ing fill. 

Noah was a deſcendant cons Seth, and 


| Shem, Ham, and Japhet were {ons to No- 


ah, therefore none of them had any 


thing to do with the curſe of Cain. 
Ihe learned Vandorhart, profeſſor of 


the Eaſtern languages at Helmſtadt, was 
of opinion, that the crime of Ham con- 
ſiſled in much more than is generally ap- 
prehended, even the committing of in- 
ceſt with his father's wife, for he obſerves 
that the ſcripture phraſe, to ſee or unco- 
ver his father's nakedneſs, ſignihes io lie 
with his father's wife; if ſo, Ham took 


the opportunity when his father was in- 
M m 2 toxicated 
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toxicated, for to execute his wicked de- 
fires, when his two brothers were invi- 


ted by him to do the like ; with that 


abhorance due to his ſin, they took a 
garment and going backwards, cover- 


ed his father's nakedneſs; but whether 


this, or the common opinion be the 
the truth, we are given to underſtand, 


that when Noah awoke, being told of all 


that had happened, he was ſo much con- 


cerned, that he fell into a'deep muſe, then 


turning up his eyes, curſed Ham, and 
his whole poſterity ! His curſing Ham as 
well as Canaan the youngeſt ſon of Ham, 


js favoured by the Arabic Verſion, which 


is, Curſed be the father of Canaan ” 
And alſo by the Septuagent, which ſays, 
+* Curſed be Ham;“ whereas our tran- 
{lation has it, Curſed be Canaan, &c.“ 
Noah, by the ſpirit of prophecy told 
his ſon, that his violation of filial duty, 


would be retaliated upon him, in the 


temporal wretchedneſs of not only himſelf 
but children: Moſes only informs us 
that Canaan, the father of thoſe nations 
againſt whom the Iſraelites were going to 
wage war when he wrote, were particu- 
larly accurſed, and does not mention the 


geber, ſons of Ham, as the account of 
{RE them 
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them which he gave, was chiefly deſigned 
to encourage his army to be dauntleſs, 


by intimating that God would fulfil his 


prophet's word, and ſubdue them before 
the ſons of Sem. s 
I do not doubt but that all the three 
ſons experienced a ſimilar fate, and 
that the effects of Noah's curſe were 
immediately viſible, for I believe the ſkin; 
of Ham (whoſe name implys brown, 'or 
blackneſs) his wife and children were, 
by a progreſſive change, turned quite 
black. 55,2973 11 
I have ſhewu that Ham. with moſtof his 


deſcendants, ſettled in Africa, where not feQs 


being mixed with any of the deſcendants of 


Shem or Japhet, the purity of that black progeni 
colour ſhould remain, and we find it blacks. 


does to this day in that part of the globe, 
with a few exceptions. 
As firſt, Barbary and Morocco; 

thoſe kingdoms, the natives are not 5 
black, but a high tawny, which may well 
be attributed to that intercourſe which 
thoſe parts formerly had with Spain, as 
it cauſed a many hundred whites to ſet- 
tle amongſt them; likewiſe to the to- 
tal expulſion of ſo many thouſand: Moors, 


who had been ſettled in Spain near a 
whole 


bl 
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whole century, and whoſe children were 


in general white, through their mixed 


marriages; ; for on their return, they muſt 
occaſion, in a few years, a great change 


of complexions. 


Reaſons 
for it. 


The ſea coaſt from Algiers to the Nile, | 
e e much the ſame changes, 
firſt, from the ſettlement, wars, and com- 
merce of Carthage ; and, ſecondly, from 


the deſtruction of that ſtate, to the preſent 
time, vaſt numbers of whites have ſettled 
there, for the Romans conquered it, and 
intermarried with the natives, as did the 
Vandals, then the Saracens, and laſtly the 
Turks, who by that lawleſs and inhuman 
cuſtom of ſeizing upon Chriſtians ſlaves, 
yet fill their ſeraglios with white com- 
plexioned concubines. | 


Egypt, up to Ethiopia, has eee 


the ſame fate, for the dealings of that 


country, both by commerce and war, 
are well known; it was ſucceſſively under 


the Perſians, the Macedonians, the Ptolo- 


' mics, the Romans, the Saracens, and the 


Turks; 
| ſent inhabicagits, deviate nom the co- 


Red Sea, and the ſtraighis of Babelman- 


no wonder then that the pre- 


lour of the blacks. 
Anian is a kingdom bounded by the 


del 


- 


"FOE ). | 
del on the north, whoſe inhabitants ate 
not black, but chiefly tawnies, which 
may be imputed to the tribes of Arabs 


that have come acroſs thoſe ſtraits, and why 
ſettled among them; In ſome parts of n 
Zanguebar and Caffraria, the people are nies. 


tawnies, but their wandering life and pe- 
culiar cuſtoms, ſhews them to be deſcen- 
ded from the Arabians, as well as blacks! 
as are a greater part in both Zaara and 
ancient Numida, becauſe they under- 


went the ſame revolutions as the ene 


coaſts. 
But there are ſtill a many whole na- 


tions in Africa, which are entirely black, 


and it is obſervable theſe nations have 


always been, as it were, lapped up in 
themſelves, ſtrangers to foreign trade 


and commerce, and therefore freed from 
mungrel generations: Theſe are Abyſ- 
ſinia, Nubia, Abex, Monomugi, Negro- 
land, Benin, Loango, Angola, Congo, 
Benguela, Mataman, and that vaſt tract, 
called Southern Ethiopia! | 
Nor need we be at all ſurprized, on 


finding no trace of the blacks left in 


thole countries where ſcripture informs 
us ſeveral of Ham's offspring ſettled, for 


* Canaanites, Amorites, Hivites, c. 


were 
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were very ſoon;coleagued and intermar- 


_ ried with the children of Shem ; beſides, 


they were ſubject to various wars, their 


country being ſometimes under one ſo- 


reign. king, and ſometimes another, in; 


ſomuch, that in four or five hundred 


years, their general complexion would 
become white! The enterprizing ſpirit 


of white people has cauſed them to emi- 
grate, and turn the colour of ſeveral, 
black nations, whereas they (the blacks) 


never yet planzed cplaniey: 4 in Europe or 
Alia. 


_ With reſpect to _ prophecy, - that 
part which ns to the ſubjection of 
was fulfilled on the 
whilſt the 
ſubjection of 1 by Japhet, was ac- 
compliſhed on the total conqueſt of Car- 
thage by the Romans, allowing the Gir- 


conqueſt of them by Joſhua; 


gaſites to have been the colony who ſet- 


tled with Dido in Africa, and founded 


that ſlate. 


| On the other. ſons of Ham, the pro⸗ 
phecy was fulfilled by the European and 


Aſiatic conquerors of Africa; and it is 


literally fulfilling by the Guinea trade ! 


A trade for blood! practiſed by the 
greatel] part of poliſhed Europe; for who 
5 can 


„„ 
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can be more juſlly the ſervant of ſervants 
than a ſet of men, ſubject to all manner 
of drugery, at the pleaſure of àvaricious 
and unreaſonable maſters ; bought and 
ſold in open market like herds of cattle!” 
as if they, contrary to other men, had 
eicher will, nor ſpirit of reflection. 
Europe juſtly claims the pre- eminence 
over the reſt of our globe for politeneſs 
and learning; muſt its character then be 
ſullied, by a traffic Which ſtrikes at the AL 
very roots of humanity ? If fo, then they tions on 


need not expect to ſcourge Algiers, or Crimes: 


Tunis, for piracies; which Providence unde. 


permits in retaliation; we can ſeel for 
the ſufferings of the whites, but for blacks 
we have no concern: England too, is 
found at the head of a party who prac- 
tife what Britons'deteſt ; we, whom the 
annals of Europe hold forth, as helping 
liberty in every country, and uſually 
ſanding foremoſt in her cauſe, to endure 
a trade which ſubſiſts by ſetting nations at 
enmity! and tearing harmleſs families aſ- 
ſunder; to bind ſuch honourably acquired 
prey, in perpetual bondage: It is worle,” 
and more difagreeable to true politeneſs, 
than feeding upon human fle!) 


Deen is much better, than the life of 
„asien No moſt 
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they not very often prefer it? Slavery is 
the worſt temporal puniſhment on this 
fide hell, for every man is a natural heir 
to liberty: Oh! liberty, how can thy vo- 
teries ſufficiently prize thee: How el- 


teem thine ineſtimable bleſſings! It has 


been obſerved, that ſhould we diſcontinue 
the ſlave trade, other nations will only 


reap the advantage of our neglect; be- 
fore heaven that argument is void, and 


before reaſon too, if we but oppoſe to it 
the miſery of rational beings! nor did 
England ever ſet an ape b in a beiter 
cCauſe. | 


Few, if 2 any, phate. or - Adlors, 
would be. worſe for it, they might trade 


to Africa for other commodites, which 
in little time, would turn out equally, be- 
neficial, for if the natives were encou- 
raged, I doubt not, but they would 


ſhew productions of their country, which 


we now get from the Indies! whilſt our 
plantations on the continent, and in the 


iſlands, might be ſerved, (juſtly. ſerved) 
with ſuch of mankind: as haye ſorſeited 
their liberty to ee e by. the 


breach of laws: 


'Sych as. thoſe, it is Proper 40 fell to 


merchants, 
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merchants, and diſpoſe of for a term of 
years taking them at the: expiration of 
chat term undet protection again: 
What they may ſuffer, is according to 
their own deſerts, and they would do it 
more patiently; for no man is ſo deſti- 
tuts of feeling; has loſt all concern for! 
liberty, ſo far as to bear. undeſerving, the 
inſults; arrogance;* and cruelty of an 
haughty ſuperior, without ſome oppoſi- 
ion; and the number of ſuch culprits 
as deſerve flavery, I doubt would equal 
the annual confump tion 
But to leave this digreſſion for more 
able politicians, and return; it cannot 
reaſonably be thought a proof againſt 


what I have advanced of the progenitor why | 


of blacks, to obſerve, that a many nations , 


in the Pacific Ocean, and in particular en 
the Indians of America, are of a copper yiexion 


colour; for experience has ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, that the bodies of man- 
kind, differ according to the climate they 
inhabit, if they be deſcended from Shem, 


or Japhet! . 


Thus, the moſt dckeals features, the 
lovelieſt hues, the genteeleſi ſhapes, and 
conſequently the greateſt beauties, are to 


be found i in moſt plenty, about the mid- 
Nn 2 dle 


L 2 

dle part of the temperate zones; but as 
we advance towards the tropics, it is eaſy 
to perceive complexions alter. for in thoſe 
hot countries their clothing is exceeding 


thin. and in general, thoſe who are un- 


civilized ha ve no clothing at all, from 


the waiſt. upwards. through which, being 


cotiſtantly expoſed to the unſhaded heat 
of Sol, they would by degrees become 
ſun-burnt, even to a tawneyneſs; in a 
generation ot two that tawneyneſs might 
become natural, and perhaps the pride 


of thoſe people who were ſo, inſomuch. 


that the men began to value themfelves 
upon the attainment of this complexion, 
and the women to reſpect them as more 
manly for it; the great influence of their 
imagination vould affect the fruit of 
their womb. ſo that their iſſue might be 


red coloured; it is the manner too of 
the iſlands. and ſome parts of America, 


to put their children, when but very 
young, quite naked upon an open part 
before their huts to play, and in that 
manner, let their tender bodies be ex- 
poſed to the violent heat of the ſun; be- 
ing. july, perſuaded. that banden in 
infancy, will be health in manhood; 


with theſe Joint _— in a few ages, 
| the 
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the texture of their {kin, though ever ſo 
white and delicate, would be changed 
for a dark open colour. u never to a 
black! = 

That theſe 8 are  deſcendittia 
"WO Shem, or Japhet. a few ane 
tions will prove. A 

As firſt, The Indians ave! all pales 
the ſame nature as white people, from 
whom they deſcend, and in general they 
wear it long: Whereas the blacks, or 
deſcendants from Ham, have ſhort and 
wenig hair, peculiar to themſelves. 

Secondly, The deſcendants from Ham 
too. generally have both remarkable ugly 
lips and noſes, whilſt the Indians are fea- 


tured ſame as white people. 


Thirdly, If any Indians come to ſettle 
in England, or any other cooler climate, 
their deſcendants conforming themſelves 
to our mode of clothing, ſoon looſe the 
colour of their parents, and become 
white; when, on the contrary, if blacks 
ſettle here, and do not intermarry with 
whites, their offspring will always be 
perſect negros ! | becauſe their blackneſs 
is not dependent upon any uſage, or 
climate, but is the effect of their Maker's 


* 


will. . 


are 
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Are not their pores of perſpiration oſ 
4 different conſtruction from ours? For 
the imperceptible effluvia which con- 
ſtantly is emitted from the human body, 


The na- 
rual muſt according to its great, or ſmaller 


cauſe of quantities; and the oppoſition, or free 


black 
vlexon Our pores, ſenſibly: affects the appearance 

of our ſkin; Thus we ſee, thoſe who are 

much heated by any agitation of body; 
appear exceeding fluſh and red, when 
naturally their complexions are pale and 

wan, becauſe when heated, their perſpi- 
ration: is very great; for the pores of 

our bodies are as the funnel of a chimney, 
through which our ſweat. is ſent, and 
which are affected thereby, as with ſoot, 
from hence comes thoſe great quantities 

of ſcaly particles, to be obſerved flying 

from any naked perſon when rubbed; 

and which are white, black, or ruddy, 
according to the colour of the n 

1 come from.. 

The perſpiration of backs is much 

greater than from other people, inſomuch 


that it makes them ſmell very diſagree- 


able; now as the effluvia thus ſent off is 


an excrement of the * therefore the 
more 


paſſage it meets with in going through 


| 


* —_— „ 


„ 
more a perſon ſweats, hey hunger be 
muſt ſmell. 

Then, I conclude, * F ou 
ward ſkin is much finer in its; texture, 
and has much fewer pores than their ſcarf- 
ſkin, which is coarſer (being contrary 
to the whites) and fuller of pours than 
their outer ſkin is, ſo that the effluvia of 
their bodies, paſſes freely through their 
ſca rf. ſæin, but the groſſeſt of it is obſtruc- 
ted, by the outer ſkin ; being therefore, 
obliged to remain fixed between both, 
and getting ſupplied by the conſtant 
elfluvia, as much as decreaſed by ex- 
erciſe. 

so that (according to the poreous na- 
ture of ſuch a collection) it abſorbs moſt 
of the rays of light, and appears quite 
black: And this ſeems demonſtrated by 
the under obſervations. 

Firſt, The hands and the ſoles of the 
feet, of black men, having by conſtant 
rubbing and walking, defaced the outer- 
ſkin, and worn away the ſettled effluvia, 
appear always white, 

Secondly, The inſide of their mouths 
and other parts where there is no ſkin, 
but the ſcarf-ſkin, is of the ſame colour 


as in white people. 
| T hirdly, 
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- Thirdly, When a white perſon gets by 


accident Benny ſo that the blood 
flagnates between the two ſkins, it then 
appears black, like this ſettled effluvia. 


cap. 


CHAP. Ix. 


Of the init by the children of Babies * 


to the peopling of America, the manner of it, 
and the emigration of wild beaſts. | 


APHET was the eldeſt of Noah's three 


ſons, and continued, after the flood, 


to live with his father, until his wife 
bore him a ſon, who they called Gomar; 


this ſon, in proceſs of time, became 
himſelf the father of three, and with them 
he ſettled in the country of Phrygia, 
which lies north of Pamphylia ; his el- 
deſt ſon Aſkenaz, ſettled in the north weſt 
part of Leſſer Aſia, near to the Euxine 


Sea; and a little to the eaſtward from 
him, ſettled his brother Riphath; whilſthis Tur dit. 
youngeſt brother Togormah, fixed his fa- ferent 


mily in part of Cappadocia; in length of 


time, from that place they emigrated into __— 
the north weſtern climates ; ſome of them ging. 


had the title of Cimbri, as ſubdividing 
O 3 
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themſelves, they firſt peopled Sweden, 


European north weſl Ruſha, part of Den- 
mark, and Norway, with the north parts 
of Germany; and from there and North 
Gaul, they went over into South Britain, 
and to this day, the Welſh have tradi- 


tions of their_deſcent ; other clans, call- 


ed Galli, and Umbri, ſpread into South 
Germany, ancient. Belgium, Gaul, and 
Iberia, whilſt others of them paſſing the 
Alps, founded ſeveral petty nations, chief- 
ly ſettling by the preſent Savoy, Milan, 
Piedmont, and Genoa. 

Some of the deſcendants from the Cim- 
bri, called Getes and Scyths, went and 
fettled in moſt of the Netherlands, and 
part of Jutland, from which places, they 
made ſeveral emigrations over to the 


northern parts of Britain, and from 


thence, to the Weſtern Iſlands, and others 
adjoining, Scotland; which happened a 
ſew years before their brethren had got 
to England 

The third of Japhet's ſons, was called 
Madal, he lived in a country called Me- 
dia, ſituate ſouth of the Caſpian Sea, 
his poſterity were the Medes, an ancient 


and renowned ally of the Perſians : Ja- 


van was the fourth ſon of Japhet, and let 
5 — 


Cage) 
up bis abode in Greece; as his ſon Eli 
Man did in thoſe iſlands which lie be. 
. and Aka, called the mr 

go. 170 341 

Javan I Paine ſon: was called Tarſhiſh, 

he ſeated: his family in Cilicia, and they. 
I. | ſpread themſelves over the north: parts of 
h Aſia; and it is thought a branch of 


d |} their. poſterity; paſſed inio Modern An- gin of a 


e | daluſia; and called it after; their father, 
i- Tarſhiſh; from which country. in pro- 
, ceſs of time, a. few Colonies! of themdand:+ 
ed andiſettled in the weſt of Ireland. 
- Kittim, or Chittim, cher thirgd.of Ja- 
van's ſons retired to the coaſts. of the; 
Adriatic, and Egean ſeas, ; and theſe his 
poſterity became famous ſor their row 


made ſettlements. upon the Iſle of Cy- 
prus; and likewiſe. in Italy and Mace- 
dota; as is evident from what, that ſa- 
cred hiſtorian, Moſes relates of the de- 
ſcendants of Chittim inhabiting Italy in 
his time. And again, the Romans 
who properly were deſcended from the 
Latii, or Latins, originally ſprung from 

the Chittims, as in Daniel , which is 


MUD 


gallies, inſomuch that they went and 


The ori- 


many 


nations. 


evident from the hiſtory of thoſe times. 


O 0 2 3 by 


Ir Numb xxiv. 24. + Dan. xi. 30. 
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by which the prophecy was fulfilled; that 
the land of Chittim comprehended Ma- 


cedonia is certain, from Iſaiah . where 


the prophecy of the overthrow of Tyre. 
by Alexander the Great is related, and 
after the conqueſt of that city, the people 
are ſaid to paſs over to Chittim. And 


in Maccabees F, he is ſaid to come out 


of the land of Chittim, ſo that part of 
the deſcendants from Kittim, were the 
Macedonian Greeks, over whom Alexan- 


der reigned: for Perſeus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, is called king of the Chittims ||. 
Javan s youngeſt ſon was called Doda- 


nim, and he became the father of the 


Dorians, who poſſeſſed Doris, with ſeve⸗- 


ral other countries in its neighbourhood ; 
and by- their deſcendants, the iſland of. 


Rhoads was firſt peopled; an ifland very 

famous in hiſtory for a large colloſus, 
built of braſs, which was fixed acroſs the 
entrance of its harbour, . ſo that ſhips 


could ſail under it; it had a light-houſe 


conſtructed in its hand, which Was, from 


the height, of great uſe to mariners; but 
their commerce fell to decay, and their: | 
wonderous ſtatue was at laſt thrown 
down by an earthquake: It weighed 


| oe ſeven 
} Ifaiah xxii. J Macab, i. || 1 Macab. viii. 5. 
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ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand 
ounds, and its ruins were ſold to a Jew. 
Japhet's fifth ſon; Tubal, was the 
founder of the Aſiatic Iberians, who far 
their trade, by land carriage, became no- 
ted merchants; Meſhech, the ſixth ſon 
of Japhet, travelled as far as Moſcovy, 
where his poſterity building a city of that 
name, became the founders of the Moſs 
covan empire; Japhet's ſeventh ſon, Ti- 
ras, begat and eſtabliſhed a -poſterity, 
known to after ages by the name of he 
Thracians. 6. ; 
But of all the ſons 1 Jap het, Gaben 
thoſe name ſignifies to ſpread: or cover): 


became the father of moſt; nations for 


his poſterity fpread themſelves, over all 
that country which lies to the north eaſt 
of the Euxine Sea, encreaſing ſo prodi- 


_ gioully, that they not only peopled good 


part of North Europe, but likewiſe found- 
ed the different Scythian nations | 


A little - conſideration! will take away 3 
any ſurprize which we may entertain, at world 


the ſpeedy and continued diviſion of e, 


mankind from Noah: What motives ;re-peo- 
might prompt A 00 his brothers, to Pe. 


govern their immediate deſcendants, we 


dow not, a we have no reaſon but to 
| think 
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think them juſt ones; however, if ſo, 
in a little time, their offspring degenera- 


ted from thoſe motives, and each father 
of a family, though never ſo petty a one, 
had ambition enough to become its: 
monarch; hence, their intereſts, inſtead of 
being mutual. became oppoſite, conti- 
nual jarring and diſcontent would be the 
conſequence, and the end, wars ! which 
might occaſion them to remove as far as 
poſſible, from each others reſidence. . -- 
The Scythians being preſſed upon by 
the great increaſe of population, on the 
ſouth and weſtern parts of their ſettle- 
ments, were conſequently obliged to tra- 
vel more north and eaſt; for they would 
ſnun the approaches of other nations, 
particularly if they were ſtronger than 


themſelves, and they were naturally of a 


wandering diſpoſition, through thoſe 
cuſtoms which prevail amongſt uncivi- 
lized people; their promiſcuous uſe of 
polygamy and ſtrength of - conſtitution, 
would cauſe them to . increaſe prodigt- 
| ouſly : No wonder then, that in about 
two thouſand years after the diſperſion, 
all Tartary, North Ruſſia, Siberia, and 
thoſe parts were grown RY popu- 
lous. 
TH Small 
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I, Small clans would be ſeparated from 
5 the reſt, and ſettle at convenient diſtances 
r from them, for the power of the large 
3 ones muſt be much dreaded, ſo that on 
8 their approach, theſe that were fixed in 
1 pretty moderate climates, would be o- 


bliged to decamp, and fly to the northern 
parts, leſs fertile, and conſequently leſs 
ſubject to uſurpation. 

We well know, that after the days of , _ 
Nimrod, when men learned the art of proba- 
4 hunting, as nations grew more numer- or rang 
: ous, they refined that art, which was one 
. ſo uſeful in driving from them the fiercer ,, oA. 
. kind of beaſts (for then, all kinds would ee 
be exceeding plentiful) which were ene- food. 
mies to mankind, into the deſert parts ; 
and as different clans overrun thoſe coun- 
tries like an inundation, ſtill farther 
north: The other Scythian people, who 
were got very numerous in theſe coun- 
tries likewiſe, would uſe their beſt me- 
thods to get rid of ſuch brutiſh intruders, 
ſo that in little time, eſtabliſhed hunts 
being fixed, they muſt drive them in 
droves to the more northern parts, as 
yet (then) unfrequented. 

| If theſe inhabitants ventured to go till 


farther towards the pole, for the ſake of 
| room 


FF ( 296) V 
room and liberty, from the places they vi 
were in; their progreſs muſt be ſtopped Fl P? 


by the northern ocean; then, it is pro- WU 
bable, they would be much perplexed to ex 
conceive where thoſe beaſts could go to, I v« 
which they by hunting had always dri- ta! 
ven towards the north, for experience dla 


ſhewed, thoſe parts were bounded by na- dil 
ture: In all likelihood: their travelling I 'h1 


genius might prompt them to the deter- thi 
mination of knowing (hitherto they were thi 
content to chace the beaſts far enough gre 
from their ſettlemets, ſo as might enable || plz 
them to live in ſafety) but now, as ſome 5 
more hoſpitable land than that where I} W® 
they lived in, would be as exceptable as an 
it was become deſirable, they came to a the 
reſolution of purſuing them to their laſt fre 
reſort, in hopes that might crown their the 
wiſhes with ſucceſs. 7 the 
The next time for a general 8 the ye: 


chace would be carried on with vigour, : 
and they would be led from that part of If fat 


Siberia where they reſided, to the eaſt ex- ate 
tremity, in which place there was an iflh- yet 
mus of about two hundred miles long, CO 
and thirty broad, after they had gone I flo 
over this, for they were uſed to ſuch long tea 


Journies, there was diſcloſed to their 
view 


F 
3 
1 


EE. 2 
view, a country to which they, could aps 
parently fix no bounds, and.,which. Pro- 
miſed to be excęeding fertile; hecauſe it 
extended towards the ſun; aſtet they 
were ſatisfied with obſexvations, it is ce 
tain, they would return to their different 


clans, and acquaint them of this great , 
diſcovery, the neus of it muſi ſoon; ſpread! bow ir 
throughout thoſe numerous tribes, which bone, 
throanged, the neighbouring eountry 4+ from Si- 


therefoxe I doubt not but very many 
great, and content ene o 
lace. * 2 
F Thoſe. an: ſeuled, iſt 10 1 
would: be drove from their plantations; 
and forced to {eek new abodes, diſperſing 
themſelves over the continent; by thoſe: 
freſh drafts which came from Ala (and . 
theſe by. others) and to continued, whillt: 
the neareſt parts to Siberia muſt, in 2 
year ot two, be rendered very populous. 
In this, our time, we are pretty cer- 
tain the continents of America and Aſia 


are diſtinaly two, and not both in one; 


yet, that they were one and the ſame 
continent for ages after the univerſal 
flood, I moſt firmly believe, and think it 


reaſonable beyond diſpute, as I ſhall en- 
| 17 P p 5 deavour 
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deavour to prove, from: 15 ener er of 

circumſtances. E070 , 
The former exiſtence of this ilkmüs 

ſooriis evident from the appearance of the 

coaſt of Siberia and the oppoſite one of 

America, I look upon that promotary 


7 26 which juts out from Siberia (forming a 


land the neareſt of any to Cape Prince of 
Wales in America) to be a great part of 


that iſthmus; probably, there was ano- 
ther iſthmus extended from the preſent 


Cape Shulagkinſkoy, or Eaſt Cape; acroſs 


to the other ſhore, which two incloſed 


an extenſive inland ſea, formed at the 
creation, and left by thedeluge : It ſeems 
likely from the Cape, that the Shulag- 
ſkinſkoine Iſthmus was but narrow, lo 
that it was broke by the heavy preſſure 
of waters, ſoon aſter the flood, which the 
other iſthmus ſuſtained. [> 
. notwithſtanding, this iſthmus 
both cen muſt have been deſtroyed too! or elſe it 
tinens would be there until this day; our late 
once navigators to thoſe parts, have proved 
ogy from experience, the non-exiftence of 
_ ſuch a place! Then the ſeparation of the 
ms. two continents muſt have been cauſed by 
fome violent inundation. 
Ater the deſtruction of the Upper 


Iſthmus, 
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Iſthmus, the united force of the Northern 


and. Pacific Oceans, muſt be exerted up- 
on the lower, tillin time they had entirely 


' undermined it, and made i . e 


longer to bear its on weight. 


For 19 5 DEN of the nh. 12. un- 


8999714 


world again = _ be not in the ory 


violated... Thus we have ſeveral inſtances 


in hiſtory of places 25. in an being 
A 


overflowed with water, in ſame manner 


as the earth dvr MY flood. We 
od 0 


\ #4 $4 40.4 4 


area; ſor Deucalion, , the ſon, of POM. 
thens (who, with his family, ſettled about 
Mount Caucaſus. in Scythian, Aſia) leav- 
ing his father, came oyer with a colony. 


into. Greece, and reigned as king in Ly- 


coria, keeping. bis royal ſeat at the foot. 
of Mount Parnaſſus, eight years after the 
coronation of Cecrops, king of Athens. 


He reigned: a many years in opulence 


and wealth, until, the reign of Cranaus, 
P Pp =_— 8 when 


Which 
was deſ- 
troyed 
by an 


inunda- 


tion. 
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of Argos, being then otie thouſand feven 


(00 
when the earth; after terrible convulſions 


8 in, abd the Egean Sea overflowed 


Deutalion, with feveral of the in- 
Hidin thatte their eſtape. on ſome of 
the firſt emotions, to Athens, where, ſor 
his deliverance, he built a temple, and 
deflicated it to the honour of Jupiter. 

There is. another recorded to have hap- 
pened in the teign of Phoroneus. king 


57 76 hundred and sey one years before Chriſt; 
the aficients gave this the name of the 
_ -- Ogygiah Flood, as it overflowed' almoſt 

all he country of Attica and Bocotia, 


Similar 
inſtanc- 
es ot 


ſuch e- 
vents 


drowning. a great number of people” of 
all denominlations. 

"The noble feat of Borg. near Fefde⸗ 
icſtadt, in Norway. ſuddenly ſunk under 
ground, With all its towers and battle- 
ments, and was directly covered by an 


abyſs of water, which formed a great lake 


over it, and has ſince been fathomed and 
found to be ſix hundred yards deep! 
Aother circumſlance like to the a- 
bove happened, as is well known in 
Spain, to their famous city called Lima. 
in the year one thouſand feven hundred 
and forty-ſeven ; its foundations ſhook, 


as if to Warn the inhabitants of what 


ſoon 


3 
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ſoon followed; part of the town was 
ſwallowed up. and the Tow GCE 
overflowed it: | 
I be fate of Port Royal is ſtriking ! an 
earthquake broke it away, as a part of 
the iſle, and a ſpeedy inundation ſuc- 
ceeded, inſomuch. that the part upon 
which the town ſtood, is become a bank, 
on which ſhips that ride there, ſometimes 
anchor. [7 we 
There was an ange in Japan, in 


one thouſand five hundred and ninety- 


fix, when thouſands in that iſle were 
deſtroyed, and ſeveral cities ſwallowed up! 
In one thoufand ſeven hundred and thir- 
ty, great part of the kingdom of Chili, 
with St. Jago town, was ſwallowed up. 
and deluged! 

Again, July thirty-firſt, one thouſand 


feven hundred and thirty-one, four pro- 


vinces' in China were ſwallowed up and 
inundated. ' 

July the ninth, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fiſty-ſeven, half of Fez, in Moroc- 
co, was ſwallowed up. and twelve thouſand 
Moors deſtroyed, and one of the Azores 
ifles, divided in two! 

December fifteenth, one thouſand ſe- 


ven hundred and ſeyenty- three, Guati- 


mala, 
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mala, in New Spain, was entirely ſwal- 


lowed up. and many thouſands periſhed, 
In the year one thouſand one hundred, 
ſour thouſand acres in Kent were deluged, 
and then formed the preſent; Downs; 


and in one thouſand five hundred and 
ninety- ſix, there was another delugg in 


Kent, when ſeveral hills became Wllirs 


of water. i 

In the eee we a of the ale 
truction of Zebolim, Sodom, Admah, 
and Gomortah; the earth falling in, 
ſwallowed them up. and their be was 
occupied by the dead ſea. 

Sicily! has undergone the like con- 
vulſions, and produced ſeveral ſuch in- 
ſtances- lately: And China, likewiſe, by 


an inundation, has loſt nearly. a Whole 


province! 

From the evidence of ahofe 1 8 
like events, I infer this probability, that 
the northern iſthmus, which once joined 
our continent to that of America, has 
undergone a ſimilar fate; nor do we at 
all need to be ſurprized, that the account 
of ſuch a ſeparation is not mentioned in 
hiſtory, when we conſider the uſe of let- 
ters was entirely unknown to thoſe 
es ORs „ e 
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northern nations, for that art (at the 
time this ſeparation moſt likely happen- 
ed) was chiefly confined: to Syria, Phœ- 
nicia, Arabia, Chaldea, Sicyon, Argos, 
Ethiopia, and Egypt; ſo that though the 
inhabitants of the moſt northern parts of 
Aſia; might be much ſhocked and terrified 
on the unexpected falling in, and deſtruc- 
tion of the northern iſthmus ; yet, how- 
ever freſh it was upon the minds of men 


who bordered upon thoſe parts, for that 


age, their traditions of it, in a few ſuc- 
ceeding generations, might be eaſily for- 
got, as their ignorance was groſs, and 
their intercourſe with nations more civi- 
lized than themſelves, exceeding ſmall 


and limited; ſo that they (the Siberians) 


ſcarcely knew otherways, than that their 
country was the chief, and their ſituation 
the center of, the globe. 

But, as in all countries, however bar- 
barous there are ſome of its natives, from 
one reaſon or other leave it, and are to 
be met with in very diſtant countries 
from their own, particularly in thoſe fa- 
mous for war or commerce (as we have 
ſeen, even the Chineſe, in London) ſo, I 
make no doubt but ſome of thoſe men 


who lived near the borders of Siberia, 
left 
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left the place of their abode. (perhaps for c 
fear of another ſuch deluge). and found t 
their way by traverſing into more civili- K 
zed nations, which they might hear re- = 
Port of, long before they reached. a 
It is natural for people of this deſcrip: ſe 
tion, to be much ſurpriſed and entertain- a 

ed at the great variety of objects which 


ſtrike their ſenſes, at every turn in large tl 
Cities, and which they were before ſtrangß- p 
ers to; as, the magnificent, lofty, and ec 


ſumptuous buildings! the richneſs and 
grandeur of the different ſhops! the diſ- v. 

cipline and regularity of the ſoldiery, ſo te 

viſible at every gate! the elegance and ſpa- fi 


ciouſneſs of capital and populous ſtreets, V 
beautifully adorned with glittering cha- fi 
riots of the great, or cars of buſy tradeſ- th 
men ; but more particularly, the civility of 
which they met with from ſtrangers, li] 
would entice them to ſettle for life, with- ſil 
A frik. Out ever entertaining a thought to re- ta 
ing _ new their travels; and as it is quite uſu- ft 
i. al for the inquiſitive and learned part of ea 
mankind, to get acquaintance with any pe 
diſtant foreigner, from whom they ſeem ta 
likely of improving their knowledge: ly 
From theſe few wanderers, who were 
themſelves ſpectators, or had it from tra- th 


dition, 
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dition, might the Egyptian Prieſts get 


thoſe imperfect accounts, which they 
related to the famous legiſlature, Solon, 


Of a great country, larger than Africa 


and Alia together, having ſunk into the 
ſea, being preceded by prodigious and 
awful earthquakes!” _ 


Their account of the . of 


that place, is very natural, as they ſuſ- 


pected all the other continent was delug- 
— together. 1 
Thus we find heh was firſt diſco- 2 
vered and peopled in a different manner 
to what is generally imagined; as the 
firſt Americans came from Siberia, and 
were deſcended from the Scythians, we 
find that their cuſtoms are much alike / 
they clothe themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner! they build what huts they have a- 
like ! their canoes are of one form; they 
fiſh and have tackle both alike, their 
taſte for muſic is the ſame, for what in- 
ſtruments they have, greatly reſemble 
each others; and their chief diſh is com- 
poſed of dogs fleſh, ſame as is the Tar— 
tars of north eaſt Aſia! They are equal- 
ly fond of fiſh, particularly the whale. 
Again, if we examine the journals, of 


the late worthy and celebrated Captain 
24 Cock. 


2 & 
mother 


c ny 
alike in 
cuſtoms, 
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Cook, or the accounts given by the Ruſ- 


fans, we ſhall find the eaſlern parts of 


America, which lie oppoſite to Alia, 


much more populous than thoſe parts on 


the Atlantic ſide; the reaſon is obvious. 

TI fhall conclude this ſection with one 
remark, viz. a French gentleman called 
Mr. Verandier had orders from the Go- 
vernor of Canada, to take ſome people 


with him, and examine the back parts 


of America, as far as the ocean; he did 
ſo, and they particularly found in one 
place of the woods, on a large plain, 


great pillars of ſtone leaning againſt each 


other; theſe chiefly conſiſted of one 


ſtone each pillar, which they believed 
had been erected by men, on viewing of 
them they noticed one very large ſtone, 


and on inſpection, diſcovered a ſmall 
ſtone fixed in it, which was covered on 
both ſides with unknown characters: 
This ſtone they carried with them on 
their return to Canada, and there ſeve- 
ral learned Jeſuits unanimouſly affirmed, 
that the rough hieroglyphics upon it, 


were of the ſame kind as thoſe uſed by 


the Tartars !. | 
But America was not altogether peo- 
pled this way, neither was it totally un- 
| known 
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known to the ancients ; who lived not 3 


only before Alphonſo Sandia. Columbus, 
and Armenicus, but even long before 
the Chriſtian epoch. 

For Uranus had a ſon called Atlas, 


ca not 
un- 
known 
to the 
ancients 


and the deſcendants from him were nam- 


ed the Atlantii; Atlas lived a long 
while in Phœnicia, but in proceſs of time 
he, his children, and others formed a co- 
lony, and with them left the Phœnicians, 


and ſettled on the weſt coaſt of Barbary; 


their coming from a civilized maritime. 


country, cauſed them to carry with them, 
the art of building ſhips ; as their in- 


fant ſtate advanced towards maturity, 


they encouraged commerce, and called 
the oppolite ocean after themſelves, At- 
lantic. | 

In ſhort, theſe people grew famous for 
their trade and diſcoveries, of which the 


ancients had a tradition, and Diodorus 
Writ, ** that there was a vaſt iſland be- 


yond the continent of Africa to the welt- 
wards, into which the Atlantii had tranſ- 
planted colonies, and beſides this large 
iſland, that there were ſeveral other leſſer 
ones, ſubject to the ſame power. And 


Qqz2 „ "aw 


For the proof of this and other paſſages quoted from an- 
cient authors, ſee the Greek editions, or examine them, as dit - 


perſed throughout JackTon's Chronology ! 
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Plato writes, that ** this great Atlantic 
iſland was governed, at one time, by ſe- 
veral powerful kings.” 

Solon learned ſo much of them from 
the Egyptian prieſts, that (Plutarch re- 
lates) he intended to have wrote a Greek 


poem concerning the Atlantic hiſtory ; 


but on account of his age he did not 
live to finiſh the plan. = 
The ancient author Proclus, remarks 
upon this paſſage of Plato's, and ſays, 
that ſeveral hiflorians which had wrote 
concerning the diſcoveries made in this 
extenſive ocean, have ſhewn, that the 
vaſt iſland Plato ſpeaks of, had a being ! 
For that in their times there were ſeven 
iſlands (moſt likely the ſeven Canaries) in 
that ſea, conſecrated to Proſerpine, beſides 
which there were three others pretty large: 
One conſecrated to Pluto, a ſecond to 
Jupiter Hammon, and the middle one 
to the honour of Neptune, which was a 
thouſand furlongs in length; and that 
the inhabitants of Neptune's Iſle had a 


tradition of the very great Atlantic land, 


to which thoſe iſlands had formerly been 
ſubject ; ; the middle of theſe iſlands from 
its extent and ſituation, could be no 

other 
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other than Jamaica, and the other two 
Cuba, with Hiſpaniola, whilſt the laſt 


alluded to, I look upon to be the conti- 


nent of America, where the head gover- 
nor of the Atlantic colonies might reſide. 

Diodorus, in his works ſays, that the 
Phœnicians failed, long before his time, 
beyond the pillars of Hercules (the Rock 
of. Gibraltar, and the Mount Abyla in 
Africa, as thoſe names were trans fixed 
from the Mounts which Hercules erected 
to theſe places) and were driven by great 
tempeſts far from ſight of land into the 
Weſtern Ocean, being a very long time 
toſſed to and fro, not knowing where they 
were, at length, when the violence ofthe 
ſtorm abated, they arrived at a great 
iſland, and found the land good, with 
ſome. inhabitants upon it, 1. e. the At- 
lantii, being watered by ſeveral naviga- 
ble rivers ; they called this place Trito- 


nia: This account ſeems to point out 


fairly to America, and can with propri- 
ety be applied to no other country, and 
it, and the foregoing quotations, agree 
with what Plato ſays, That from the 
Atlantic Iſland, Hiſpaniola, we come to 


the adjacent iſlands Cuba, Jamaica, &c. 
55 825 and 
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and from thence to the oppoſite con- 
tinent!“ 


Plutarch calls i it the Great Continent ! 


and the hiſtorian Theopompus, who wrote 
three hundred forty-one years before 


Chriſt, makes it of a prodigious extent. 


Plutarch adds, to his own account of the 
Great Atlantic continent, that it was ſur- 
rounded by a vaſl ocean, and diſtant 
from an iſland called Ogygian, which 
was five days fail weſtward from Britain 
(I ſuppoſe it to be one of the preſent A- 

zores !) about five thouſand furlongs ! 
Onomacritus in his poems, ſays, that 
the Argonauts were driven by a ſtorm 
+. -a; (from the weſt of Ireland) fourteen 
monies days ; after which, ſailing three days 
ofthe more, they found themſelves at the ut- 


on their moſt end of the Weſtern Ocean, for 


raj they coaſled a land of immenſe bigneſs to 


| thereof. which they could fix no bounds! now 


this boundleſs tract of land; muſt be the. 

great continent of America. 
Ariſtotle, the famed preceptor to Alex- 
ander, writing of the Carthagenians, 
ſays, that far beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, they found (as was related by the 
Greeks) a vaſt tract of land abounding 
with all kinds of wood, and navigable ri- 
vers, 
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vers, as alſo with variety of fruits! on 
their return they immediately let the 
flate of Carthage know of their diſcove- 

, which no doubt would ſoon become 
public. The Carthagenians (he informs 
us) frequented this place and inhabited 
it, on account of its great pleaſantneſs, 
ſo that, it is probable, whole colonies 
emigrated: as they would fteer their 
courſe right acroſs the Ocean, from be- 
ing informed this new world had no 
bounds, they could not miſs finding a 
part of the oppolite ſhore, and I think 
their ſettlements were chiefly in South 
America. 

For although the ancients perhaps 
were ignorant of the powerful magnet! 
yet I really believe they were poſſeſſed of 
'more knowledge than we are willing to 
allow them: For fo early as the year be- 
fore Chriſt one thouſand two hundred 
and twenty-five, the Argonauts had a 
ſhip in their fleet, built after the dimen- 
ſions and model of the Oſiris (a ſhip be- 
longing to the grand fleet of Egypt in the 
reign of Seſoſtris) which was much larg- 
er than were the Royal George of Eng- 
land, or Villa de Paris of France; cer- 


tainly then, in other parts of ſeamanſhip, 
they 
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they might nearly equal us! and perhaps 


they had methods of diſcovering the pole 


unknown to the moderns. 


Nor need this well-grounded ſuppo- 
ſition, concerning their peopling Ameri- 
ca be fruſtrated, by arguing that the in- 


habitants of Patagonia, Amazonia, Bra- 
zil, or Guiana, when diſcovered by the 
Europeans, had not the uſe of letters 
amongſt them, or any other civil cuſtoms 
known to the Carthagenians, for to me, 
it ſeems the Phœnicians cultivated learn- 
ing much more than their deſcendants 
in Carthagena, as their views were dil- 
ferent: The Phoenicians were content 
with their dominions, and ſtrove, as they 
extended their traffic, for the polite arts. 
The Carthagenians were themſelves a 
colony, and had, from the firſt, to cope 
with different opponents, therefore they 


wiſhed to cut them off, and afterwards 


they aimed for an univerſal empire! theſe 
views, cauſed them to be almoſt continu- 
ally at war with the neighbouring prin- 
ces of Afric ; therefore there was little 
or no notice taken of any improvement 
made 1n the ſciences, except in naviga- 


tion, and none, but the rich, had any 


opportunities to ſtudy; every ſubject was 
often 
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often obliged to turn ſoldier, and fight 
occaſionally for their mutual ſafety, for 
warlike contemplations were what en- 
groſſed their chief ideas; and even in 
peace, avarice was their predominant 
paſſion, from their ruling maxim to buy 


cheap, and ſell dear; hence that unex- 


hauſtible fund of wealth which was al- 
ways ready to pay their mercenaries, and 
ſupport their cauſe ! no learning was ac- 
cepted with much countenance, except 
immediately on its acquiſition it helped 
to augment their ſtock in trade, .[There 
are too many fathers and governors, of 
this opinion in our days.] Conſequent- 
ly, from theſe conſiderations, we may 
conclude that there would be very few. 
if any, learned men go to their new co- 
lonies in America: As to their natural, 
or ancient civil cuſtoms, they might ea- 
ſily be corrupted, through the unavoid- 


able intercourſe and connections which 


a few centuries would cauſe them to 
have with thoſe peopie who, loving room 
and liberty, left the populous northern 
parts, and ſpread themſelves over the 
vaſt continent, even to the ſettlements : 

of theſe new comers from Africa. 
Belides this account by Ariſtotle, of 
R r _—_ 
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the peopling of ſouth eaſt America, we 
have ſeveral others in different ancient 
authors, of emigrations from Egypt and 
other parts of Africa, to the Great At- 
lantic Iſland. 

In ſhort, ſo great was the cuſtom of 
people's going in every veſſel to this 
continent, that Ariſtotle informs us, the 
heads of the Carthagenian ſlate were 


obliged to iſſue out proclamations for- 


bidding any of their ſubjects, on pain 


of death, to leave their own ſhore with- 


Reflec- 


tions on 


the fore- 
going. 


out ſpecial permiſſion, or to hold any 


intercourſe whatever with the Atlantics. 

This precaution was neceſſarily adop- 
ted, or perhaps their ſtate had been de- 
peopled. When we think of the deſpo- 
tic [way of governors and great men in 
thoſe times, even over the freeſt nations, 
we ſhall not at all be ſurprized on finding 
that their manifeſto was univerſally obey- 
ed; that all foreign commerce dropped, 
56 that a report (grounded on what I 
before hinted) was eaſily ſwallowed and 


| induſtriouſſy circulated, of all this im- 


menſe continent's having undergone a 
general inundation! Although their 
minds were freſh reſpecting their inter- 


courſe with America, yet ſome years 
| time 
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time would tend to efface it, particular- 
ly thoſe years which were ſpent, when 


Rome and themſelves contended jor the 
Empire of the world! 

Wars, ſometimes are raiſed "Die the 
deepeſt political views; the Punic wars 
might be ſuch — for the great men of 


ſome nations, will be oppoſitely ambi- 


tious, and will oppolitely puſh for one 
grand poſt in life, though to the ruin of 


char flouriſhing and Fee Me, 
which they ſhould protect. 


Ignorance and diſcord 8 are 
ſiſlers, for on the Carthagenians laſt war 


with Rome, that ended in the deſtruc- 


tion of Carthage by General P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, the inhabitants of this mo- 
ther country. became totally deſlitute of 


the uſe of letters, conſequently their re- 
maining traditions of the Great Atlan- 


tic Iſland, in ſome ages, muſt become ſo 
very obſcure, as to make the Europeans 


ſuppoſe (till Columbus thought other- 


wiſe) its meaning comprehended no 
more than the preſent Weltern Iſlands off 
the coaſt of Spain; or at molt, ſome others 
neighbouring on our continent! 

As to thoſe new ſettlers in ſouthern 


America, they would find work enough 


R112 | to 
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to protect themſelves and property from 
the invaſions of wild beaſts, and their 
other unknown neighbours; no wonder 
then that their voyaging over to the old 
world was quite neglected /even if they 
in America had convenience for it, which 
I queſtion) ſo that in a few ages, their 
knowledge of ſhip building, for want of 
practice, might be entirely loſt, and their 
oftspring like thoſe of the other ſettlers, 
would even forget their origin. | 

But yet I cannot imagine that theſe 
who had ſettled on the ſouth eaſtern 
coaſts of America, would ever attempt 
to trail their wives and children over 
any part of that vaſt chain of mountains 
which divide America, by running from 
the Straits of Magellan, to the province 
of New Guiana, and whoſe ſummits, 
though in part under the torrid zone, 
are generally covered with ſnow ! for 
there was no motive ſtrong enough to 
intice them on ſuch an enterprize, be- 
cauſe that country, in which they already 
dwelt, was ſpacious, fruitful, mild, plea- 


lant, and abounded with moſt noble 


rivers / 


Notwithſlanding this, Chili, Peru; and 


Mexico, on their * by the Spa- 


niards. 
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niards, were found to be well peopled 
by different tribes, whoſe cuſtoms, arts, 
and knowledge differed much from thoſe 
of the Northern Iſthmus; nor indeed 


could thoſe people have inhabited thus 
far ſo very populous in the time, altho' 
their great increaſe overſpread the north, 


yet it was not ſufficient to reach (except- 
ing in ſmall quantities) theſe ſouthern 


places. 
How, or in what manner then; WER? 
they peopled ? For an anſwer let us tra- 


verſe the ocean : Some of our circum- 


navigators. were informed at ſeveral 


| iſlands of the Pacific, reſpecting a great 


That 
ſouth 
weſtern 


Ameri» 


ca was 
peopled 
from 


China & 
Japan. 


nation lying weſtward from them, that 


had traded with their forefathers for fe- 


veral articles, ſome relics of which out. 


Commanders ſaw amongſt them; and 


being ſure that thoſe things were the 
produce of ſome more refined place, they 


queſtioned them of; who could theſe more 


civilized people be, but the Japan or 
Chineſe ? for no other people near thele 
parts could, with any propriety, he term- 
ed civilized. 

Thoſe nations whoſe annals diſplay 
nothing but continual broils, diſcords, 
and civil tumults; never have time to 


diſplay the ſofter arts, or encourage. 


ſmiling 
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ſmiling commerce; now, all the accounts 
we have of the hiſtory of Indoſtan, a- 
bound with the conſtant wars of petty 
princes. 


On the contrary, a large and 3 


domain, with a foundation firm and un- 
ſhaken for its laws, bleſt with a long con- 


tinued peace, and governed by a ſeries 


of wiſe pritices, cannot - miſs but pro- 
duce a many uſeful inventions; ſuch was 


the ſtate of China. 


The Japaneſe (at chat ti time a 3 
flouriſhing nation than they are now) 


were their joint ally, and together they 
became famous for their ſhipping ; in 
time their navigation was fo perſect, that 


we are creditably informed by Marco 


Polo, a ſubject of the Nate of Venice, 
who wrote in one thouſand two hundred 
and ſixty, that the Chineſe- in his days 
knew the uſe of the compaſs, which I 


dare ſay they did, many centuries before. 


They were in the zenith of their glory, 
when moſt other nations were involved 
in the. midſt of ignorance; their trade 
then muſt be very extenſive, particularly 
with Japan, as was that of the . 
with China. 


e are always attended with pe- 
ril, 
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ril, nor arg there many coaſling' veſlels 
but what meet with danger and ſtorms ; 
thus might theſe merchants ſometimes 
be driven out of their latitude, and 
through that, diſcover ſome of the iſlands 


lying eaſtward from Japan, as the Mari- 


an lfles, &c. theſe moſt likely Japan 
would lay claim to, people, and keep 
under ſubjection; whilſt it is natural to 


ſuppole, diſcoveries of this kind, muſt ex- 


cite an ardent wiſh for further, both in 
them, and in the inhabitants of China. 
As their attempts had ample encou- 
ragement, their wiſhes would increaſe, 
till one acquiſition after another, cauſed 
them (in the courſe of ſome years) to 
croſs the Pacific Ocean, and land upon 
the oppoſite continent of America. 
That theſe iſlands were peopled by 
natives from Japan and China, ſeems evi- 


dent from the different cuſtoms which 


prevail amongſt them; their houſes, u- 
tenſils, manner of dreſs, muſic, and com- 
pliments of civility are much the ſame, 
and the more we are acquainted with 


And 
moſt 
iſlands 
of the 
P acifc, 


them, the more this aſſertion will be 


proved. * 
For I dare ſay colonies were fixed upon 


all the moſt agreeable iſlands, and alſo 


particularly 


Lay 


particularly i in America, betwixt which, 


and the mother countries, in a little 
time, there would be carried on a mutu- 
al trade. 

ic: Thus, probably, were their 1 
when the Tartars invaded China ! theſe 
people bad been a natural enemy many 
years, often attempted, and were as of 
repulſed - but now they carried all before 
them, CINE and triumphs attended 
their arms! whilſt the natives were drove 
by thouſands from their blood-waſhed 
kingdom; then too, I doubt not, but a 
great many colonies went over and ſet- 


tled in their new provinces of America. 


Aſter that the Tartarian family got 
firmly ſeated on the throne, a many 
Chineſe of conſiderable reputation and 
birth, would be full of uneaſineſs, on 
finding the principal offices of the king- 
dom filled up with ſtrangers; ſooner 


than live at home, with a coward's con- 


tent, they would alſo, get leave to with- 


draw. over to the colonies, perhaps with 


a view to continue there till a more fa- 

vourable opportunity offered to exert 
themſelves; their requeſts could by no 
means be denied as a jealouſy accompa- 
nied their preſence, which their abſence 
| might 
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might remove; theſe then, with their 
domeſtics and dependants would form 
another conſiderable colony 

After this event, the firſt policy of the 
Tartan Monarch, was to enact a law 
forbidding any ſubject, whether male or 
female, to leave the kingdom, without a 
royal mandate, and at the ſame time 
prohibiting them from holding any in- 
tercourſe whatever with foreigners! _ 

His motives might be ſeveral, for ſuch 
proceedings, as, with a view to keep the 


nation populous; to cauſe them to look 


upon the Tartars, as fellow citizens and 


countrymen, therefore he ordered them 


all to be clothed alike ! To force them 
to experience, however againſt their 1n- 
clination, what it was to have a king of 
the Tartan line, from whoſe government, 


they might be likely to fly, if left to 
their liberty, after the example of their 


brethren, to America, and to cut off 
from the diſcontented nobles, all hopes 
of ever returning home ! 


The eſſects of theſe laws are obvious, 


however great and extenſive their com- 
merce was before, it muſt then fall to 


ruin; however great the number of 
Sf - their 
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their veſſels, they were then rendered 
uſeleſs. Ge 55 
It is probable that their merchant 
ſhips compoſed an amazing number, 
which, on this laws taking place, would 
fill every harbour and river, whereto 
the remaining enemies of the Tartans 
might be baniſhed, hence might derive 
the cuſiom of living on rivers, as prac- 
tiſed to this day, univerſally over all 
that kingdom ! 
Japan, whether before dependent, or 

independent on China, muſt equally ſuſ- 
fer with 1t, for their linked commerce, 
muſt riſe or decline together; and more- 
over, 1t 1s well known how much the 
example of a great prince, affects the con- 
duct of the neighbouring powers: Thus 
then, as China dropped all connections 
and farther commerce with the Pacific 
Iſlands, or America; Japan might do 
the ſame, and confine their future deal- 
ings to a coalling trade: Nay, from this 
conduct, perhaps, they purchaſeda peace- 
ful alliance of that prince, whoſe power 
was ſo lately eſtabliſhed by his famed. 
conqueſts. 

Then America with them, would be 


totally forgotten, except amongſt their 
their 


Po 
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their learned; but we Europeans may 
look upon the wall of Peking, the affair 


of the Dutch at Japan, and the reſtrain- 


ing laws of China, as the three chief 
cauſes why we know not of their diſco- 
vering America ; their emigrations to 
that continent, their former foreign con- 
nections, and perhaps a many other in- 
tereſting affairs of thoſe people. 

The firſt colonies from China that ſet- 
tled in America, might form a ſmall pro- 
vince juſt ſufficient to ſelect together a 
quantity of commodities for the veſſels 


that viſited them; time would cauſe 


them to increaſe in population, proper- 
ty, and commerce, till the arrival of 


thoſe colonies, and perſons of quality n 
through the Tartan conqueſl : "Theſe forthe 
noblemen, from the firſt, might not de- wy 


ſign an immediate rebellion, but only 
wiſh, at preſent, to be far diſtant with 
their fellow countrymen, from the ſeat of 
a government they did not reſpect, till 
they found, but from what cauſe they 
never knew, that their mother country 


had deſerted them, and of conſequence 


they were left to ſhift ſor themſelves. 
Jealouſy might keep them fram join- 


ing with the Japan colonies, which were 


ſettled 
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ſettled more to the ſouth *, or, diſtance 


might be another unſurmountable ob- 


ſtacle, not only to their holding a league 


with them, but with other China colo- 
nies, ſo it was requilite for them to be- 
come a diſtinct kingdom; therefore the 
nobility, with the approbation of the 
populous, from amongſt themſelves 
choſe their firſt king: Their next object 
might be where to fix their capital; in a 
little time they founded the city of Mexi- 
co, which became the metropolis of their 
empire, and the chief city aa the Ameri- 
can world. 

As a ſupport of this YER proba- 
bility, of people going from China, acroſs 
the Pacific, to America, beſides what has 
been faid, I ſhall ſtate theſe facts. 

As firſt, When the Spaniards landed, 
and took Mexico, a band of their ſoldiers 
broke into one of the Indian Pagods, 


where they found the image of a great 


dragon, placed as the deity of the temple, 
and their object of religious worſhip : 
As the dragon was the enſign of the 
Chineſe empire, theſe deſcendents from 
China, might from thence, in reverence 
to 
Perhaps thinking Japan might ſubdue them, if their own 
country was conyulfed wuh war, 
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to their mother country, make it their 
idol, and pay adoration to it. 
Second, The Peruvians and Mexicans 
were the only Americans who kept any 
chronology, which they did; and their 
(the Mexicans) higheſt date, did not go 
above the time of the Tartan conqueſt. 
for thoſe wars laſted from the year of 
Chriſt one thouſand two hundred and 
ſixty, to one thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy-nine. The kingdom of Mexico 
commenced about the year of Chriſt one 
_ thouſand three hundred and twenty-four, 
and they built the city of Mexico in one 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-one, 
from which time, to one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-one, when Mexico 
was taken by the Spaniards, there had 
been upon their throne, ten crowned 
heads. 

Third, Their cheat and all 
their other writings, were kept hierogly- 
phically in columns, from the top to the 
bottom, in the ſame manner as the 
Chineſe wrote. 

Fourth, Their way of building ſtruc- 
tures, and moſt of their other cuſtoms, 


particularly their method of wearing 
their 
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their hair, are verily copied from the 
Japan and Chineſe. a Y 
Fifth, The ſub-governors of Mexico 
had the ſame power over the people as 
the ancient Mandarins of China; and 
their king Montezuma, was inveſted with 
power over all the reſt. 

Thus, then the Scythian Tartars, the 

Atlantii, Carthagenians, Pœnicians, and 
the Chineſe, have been the chief colo- 
nies which peopled America. 

The firſt, ſettled and ſpread themſelves 

in the north and middle parts, till by 
degrees they over run a very great ſpace 
of the country ; for the barbarous me- 
thod of ſacrificing men, priſoners of war, 
to their deities, as practiſed by the 'Far- 
tars, and formerly in Britain, is uſed by 
them. 
- Whilſt the ſecond and third, ſettled in 
Paragua, Honduras, Brazil, Campeachy, 
Jacatana, and as far as the Straits of 
Magellan, ſouth; and in time got much 
mixed with the Tartars, north. 

This is evident from the ſimiliarity of 
language and worſhip; for many of them 
worſhipped the ſun, moon, and Saturn, 
which were the moſt ancient Phoenician 
deities and ſlill further, they practiſed | 

ſcalping : 
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ſcalping : an aQion ſhocking to huma- 


_ nity, though equally known and counte- 


nanced by the Phœnicians. 


Laſtly, the Chineſe and Sama ſeem 


to have chiefly peopled Quivira, New 
Mexico, Peru, and Chili, California, 
Nicaragua, and Guatimala, for their ci- 
vil and religious cuſtoms, architeQure, 
dreſs, and progreſs in learning are much 
the ſame. 

I cannot finiſh this chapter of the 
peopling America, without making this 
remark, viz. Any perſon who has been 
in, or read of that country, knows that 
it abounds with a many kinds of raven- 


ous beaſts; now theſe creatures cannot 


be ſuppoſed to have ever been tranſport- 
ed there by men, to whom they are ſo 
very pernicious ; neither could they bave 
ſwam ſo far, as is the neareſt diſtance be- 


tween the two continents, even ſuppoling 


ſome extraordinary inſtin from nature, 
might prompt them to venture on the 
watery element, for to reach a land they 


could not ſee, a land which they knew 


nothing about! Then which way did 
they ever get to America ? I anſwer, by 
the Northern Iſthmus ! 


As a proof of which it is obſervable, 
that 


Proofs 
in ſup- 
Port of 
the pre- 
ceding. 


How 
wild 
beaſts 
got into 
Ameri- 
ca. 
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that none of thoſe iſlands, which are ſo 
far from a continent, that a beaſt by 
ſwimming could not reach their ſhores, 


have got any of the ſavage kind in them; 


thus Cuba, Jamaica, New Zealand, St. 


Helen's, &c. whilſt there are no ele- 


phants, lions, leopards, camels, drome- 


daries, camelapards, or hippotomoſes, 
to be found in America, becauſe theſe _ 


animals are not able to bear cold, as 
were thoſe which went ſo far north to 
get to the other continent, but muſt na- 
turally have died, if drove into ſuch keen 


climates. 


CHAP. 


Ar. OY 


On the apts of the Nahds! their — : 
to commerce, ils riſe and progreſs, a plan to 
diſcover the longitude, and an explanation of - . 
the magnet's tendency: with the needles aip- 
Ping and N FAS ; 


AS” I have dvtbonttateil in the fore- 
going Chapters, how both conti- 
nents became peopled; nothing now 
remains to prove all mankind have de- 
ſcended ſrom the three ſons of Noah, but 
to account for the iſlands. 
The perplexity we may be in, on con- 

fidering that moſt of the newly diſcover- 
ed iſlands were inhabited, will vaniſh, 
if we examine things more cloſely ; for How 
the Weſtern, Canaries, and Weſt India = 
Iſlands we have found were originally gar peo 
peop led by the Atlantii, and Carthage- F 
nians, ſeveral other iſlands of the Atlan- 

tic Ocean were not peopled till long after 
* T t the 


\ ; 


1 
the time of Columbus; the Marian and 
New Phillipine Iſlands, as I before ob- 


ſerved, were peopled by the Japaneſe, and 


from theſe iſlands and Japan, a many 
others, I doubt not, became inhabited, 
becauſe their ſituations and natives, con- 
firm the probability, as Hogotu iſland, the 


Soup iſlands, and the Carolinas in the Eaſt- 
ern Ocean; with Gaſpar, Barbadoes, Piſ- 
cadoris, St. Franciſco, Lamaſa, Solomans, 


Prince William, Jeſus', Otaheite, Quiros's, 
Davis's, Trepiedand others of the Pacific! 
Thoſe nearer to the American ſhore, that 
are inhabited, we may eaſily perceive to 
bave been peopled by that continent. 


In the ſame manner the inhabitants. 
of India went forth in colonies; ſome. 
through choice and ſome from war or 


famine into Sumatria, Java, Borneo. 


Ceylon, with the Mulluca and Luconia. 
iſlands; as their religion, manners, bif-. 


tory, and government, proves: Malabar 


| undoubtedly peopled the Lackadives and 
Maladives : Whilſt Madagaſcar was ren- 
dered very populous from its neighbour- 
hood, to the African continent, from 
which iſland, in; proceſs. of time, they 
would be tranſplanting, themſelves unto. 


the neighbouring les of Bourbon, Mau- 
= ritius, 


— 
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ritius, Dico Rois, and St. John of Liſbon; | 
through others, yet unknown to us, and” 
ſo on, to the iſlands” of Romeiros, New 
Iſle, Amſterdam, St. Paul's, and Nackle- 
goal, Cloats and Cocos, over to New 
Holland and Papoas: although our na- 
vigators affirm this continental iſland to 
be very thinly peopled, and notwith- 
ſtanding their colour favours much of 
the African, yet a many of the inhabi- 
tants of New Holland and Guinea, muſt-' 
originally come from the Spice Iſlands? 
Though, that a many came from Afri- 


ca to theſe places, to me ſeems very evi - 


dent from theſe conſiderations, the cuſ- 
toms, religious fites, dreſs, complexions, 
and.ignorance of theſe iflanders; as far 
as we know. of them, are very much like 
the inhabitants of Monomotapa,' Zan- 
quebar, and thoſe iſlands which I ſup- 


poſed them to have paſſed through. 

Nor is it any argument of force againſt 
what is here laid down, for to queſtion 
whether they had veſſels large enough to 


paſs thoſe ſeas, which are ſo often diſ- 
turbed by violent monſoons; for no 


doubt but they would take ways to avoid 


thoſe winds by obſerving the time of 
 theirchanging; moreover, Captain Dam- 
yi 2 | pier, 


1 
1 
IF 
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pier, went in one of their canoes along 


with the natives from one iſland to ano- 


ther; theſe veſſels are big enough to 


contain ſeveral people, - and Mr. Dam- 


pier relates, that though the nights were 
very dark, attended with a remarkable 
ſtrong wind and current, yet the Indians 


did not expreſs much uneaſineſs, or fear, 


but on the contrary, they caſt planks 
overboard. which they had provided for 
that purpoſe; and dexterouſly laſhed 

them to the canoe's fide, to n her 


throwing keel up. 


Likewiſe in . I voyage * 1 
there is mention made of large veſſels, 


built by the iſlanders, for to perform 
long voyages, and which they called 
Pahie! and I doubt not, but in the Phce- 


nician days, when there was much trade 


tranſacted on the African coaſt, oppofite 
India ; then the Africans ſent out colo- 
nies. to this (New ene wu: other 
iſlands. FREED. 

The anti-diluvian. earth, we are cer- 
tain, enjoyed a many privileges which 
we do not experience now. ſor it was ori- 
ginally intended to become the inheri- 


tance l a race of men, whoſe inward ho- 


| lineſs 
* Vol, 24 page 222. 
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lineſs would have cauſed their different 
actions to have been entirely juſt; there · 
fore there could have ariſen no diſtinction 


of friends and foes, conſequently, there 
was no need for a ſeparation into ſtates, 


governments, and kingdoms :: A race of 


men, who were to bear the image of their 
Divine Maker. To them, therefore, muſt 


be fullneſs of knowledge, and to that 


knowledge would the elements, of earth, 
fire, water, air, have been ſubjeR. ' 

But the will of God through man's 
rebellion; ceaſed, and he permitted a 


wilful fin againſt his juſlice, to be pun- 
iſhed by its effeas! diſtinctions and divi. 


ſions took place upon the earth, inſo- 
much that ſeparation and crete 
were requiſite. a 

Time threw them into. an abyſs of i ig- 
norance !, Divine Grace was almoſt uni- 
verſally rejected! the efforts of conſcience. 
overpowered! and mankind in general 
were nearly upon a level, with the brutes 
that periſh ; thus it was till the deluge ! 
when that world underwent an entire 
change, and. its Preſets form was ac- 


quired. 
Providence made it now fon a race ak 


Re- 

marks 
on the 
earth. 


men, whoſe hearts by nature were to- 


wa rds 


| 
| 
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find it abounds with evidences from God, 


to rouſe us from our fall; to enlighten 
our minds by knowledge regained, and 


to ſeparate us into different communities; 


in its oceans (unknown io the primitive 
earth) are often diſplayed the awfulneſs 
_ of Divine Power, to convince we INE 


continual depend on n 


Who can \ till a tempeſt! 
or cnruge. the ſeas! 2 


The preſent fre of this 4 gibbe en 


| beſt calculated to ſhew to man a thou- 


_ ſand different wonders in creation, the 
knowledge of which was loſt by the fal!“ 
and which knowledge, he never other- 
ways could have retrieved, till (if con- 


verted) death ſent him to the ſtate of 


| bliſs, for in heaven, next to the love of 
God, knowledge muſt be a ſupreme hap- 


pineſs; I do not mean that knowledge, 
which we acquire, as uſeful, on account 


of our relation to each other; But the 


knowledge of the Godhead, and his cre- 


ation! Then when man's ſoul is united 
to a ſuitable body, and he thoroughly 


Run the nature of things! What 
wonders 


 _w” cow "yoo RL SIR 
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wonders are there that he cannot per- 
bim! 51 0 15 bez! 

To recede, was the earth Hetil 
oceans, geography could never have come 
out of its infant ſtate; each might know 
the geography of his own village, like a 
beaſt its paſture !- but little further; for i 
men could not have viſited other coun- 


tries without the greateſt danger, length 


of time, fatigue, and expence; much leſs 
would one man, ever have circumſcribed 
the globe; hence then, we muſt have 
remained utterly ignorant of its extent. 
fgure;- and motion, therefore we could 
not have formed any idea of the antipo- 
des. that ſtrong proof of gravity! ſtill we 


ſhould; have needed. Corinthian 'pillars 


to bave fixed the earth upon: Our no- 
tion of the heavenly bodies muſt have 
been groſs; and that majeſtic, that di- 
vine diſcovery of other worlds and ſuns 
innumerable, would for e ever have en 
hid from us. 11.20 5 

For as our intellectual parts rand not 


have had the opportunity of improving. 
conſequently we ſhould bave made little: 


or no progreſs in any kind of learning, 
that hand maiden of heayen! which raiſes 


the ſoul of man as much above its de- 


generated 
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generated ſtate ' of conception, as the 
ſoul of an unlearned man is above the 


material ſoul of a brute: Much leſs 
ſhould we ever have beſieged the air, and 
efforted to make it tributary to our will, 
an element perhaps conquerable, and if 
it is ſo; perhaps unknown uſeful. 


Already, balloons by ballancing the 


n olf bodies, might be uſed to re- 
move weights, falicitate the ſwiftneſs 
(with leſs danger) of carriages, or bear 
up a leaky veſſel at ſea. 


The two greateſt obſtructions to this 5 


ærial navigation have been, Firſt, the 


gradual perſpiration of the inflammable 
air out of the balloon, through which 


no gentleman could poſſible keep up long 


together. Secondly, the ſudden fiſſures 
which have accidentally happened, ſo 


that half the rarified air has eſcaped, be- 
fore the time of aſcenſion; or, what is 


ſtill worſe, in their higheſt altitude, as 
the celebrated Mr. Decker. experienced. 


for When the rolling clouds beneath, hid 
the earth from his view (as his diſtance 
therefrom was very amazing) without the 
leaſt previous notice, the under part of 
his balloon was rent in a violent manner, 


amd the air began immediately to ruſh 


Out; 


— — on ny — EY — 
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ont; inveterate death would have been the 


_ conſequence, had not he, with unequaled 
preſence of mind and intrepidity, in- 


ſtantaneouſly climbed up, and after ga- 


thering the looſe parts together, ſecured 
them well with his neckcloth. 

Theſe evils, I believe, might be re- 
medied, if a balloon was N of the 
following conſtruction. 


Made of well oiled ſilk, of the uſual 


dimenſions; when this was empty, or 
filled. cover it over with an outer {kin, 
that is rather larger than the balloon it- 
ſelf, but of theſameform or ſhape; let this 
outer one be made of a fine and thin long 
lawn, well oiled and dried, but ſo that 
the oil will not appear any on one fide 
of the cloth, and lie all on the other; 
this oily ſide turn next to the balloon, 
ſo that the unoiled fide may be outer- 
moſt ; this out ſkin muſt fit very com- 

pact, and as cloſe round the filling tube 
as the balloouy iffelf, which done, net it 
over, and fix ihe car io the cords, as is 
generally practiſed. 


Now the gradual eſcape which inflam- 


mable air makes: out of a balloon, will 
be thus hindered, for it is chiefly occa- 


How to 


unprove 


air bal- 
loons. 


honed by the net imperceptibly wearing 


Uu . oll 
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off the oil and rendering the. balloon 
thin, which will be prevented, for the 
outer balloon. will altogether free that 
within from the leaſt bruiſe whatever, 
whilſt itſelf is kept ſrom damage by the 
coat of oil lying under, ſo. that although 


the expence of filling may be rather 
great till ſome better method is diſco- 


vered, yet a balloon once filled, I am 


perſuaded. will retain its energy not on- 


ly a few days, but months. 
On the other hand, if any rent ſhould 


by dilatation; befall the balloon, this 
outer one will keep faſt the air, till the 


navigator's pleaſure is to deſcend, whilſt 


no other damage can happen, as the lawn 
will protect the ſilk, and thoſe ſudden 


guſls, which juſt breaks the ſilk (after 
which it will tear like wet paper) cannot 


in the leaſt injure the lawn, which when 


new, is ſo very tough and et not- 
withſtanding its being oiled. | 
To return; by means of theſe oceans 
ſciences have been forwarded, and com- 
 merce univerſally eſtabliſhed, as may be 
obſerved, ſince a few ages after the flood, 
for we find that the Phœnicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, very early became famous 
for their trade, and by-1 it raiſed them- 
: ſelyes 


* 
Wannen i i At PW. = — n 
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ſeld es to an opulence and Yorba ſur- 


paſling their predeceſſors. 


Their vaſt wealth and firength, com- 
pared to the ſmallneſs of their dominions, 
aſtoniſhed Alexander. and convinced 
him of the genetal miſtake of ſoveteign 
Princes in his time, for in that deſpotic 


age; monarchs valued themſelves only by Theol. 


ly of deſ 


the largeneſs of their poſſeſſions; if their potic go 


vern- 


conquells were many and their domi- ments. 
nions extenſive, whether their ſubjects 


were bond or free, learned or ignorant. 
miſerable or happy; it W to gens 


but very little. 

Thus their NEON led; a into 
oonitinnadl wars and aſſaſſinations! whilſt 
depopulation was the conſequence ; bal- 
lance of power there was none; the 
greateſt bore the ſway, and exacted tri · 
bute from all beneath them. #553] 


Thus one large 0 would ſpread and ſwell, 
With terror in its arms! nor mind 
The ſmall encreaſe of ſome poor ſtate! 
Whilſt ever and anon this gave a puſh 
Towards preferment, and unperceiv'd 
Grew large, with inbred pow 'r! thus guher'd 
E Wfrrength!: 
; Ar laſt, would boldly rival; ane 
In jarring wars! the fate of either land! 


Nor 
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Nor fail ſucceſs; but conquer and grow big?! 
Till tyrant haughtineſs (unwarrant pride) 
Deſtroy'd its being, and its place was left! 
Mp prey to ſome fuch neighbouring power ! ! 4 


The Phœnicians finding this maxim 
was deſtructive, applied themſelves dili- 
gently to commerce, and ſoon from ex- 
perience found, that for a country to be 
happy, vaſt dominions were needleſs; 
but that it was requiſite, for the property 
of every ſubject to be protected, that each 
might ſtrive for the good of all: Thus 
learning was cultivated and liberiy en- 
couraged. (5 
* For their governors, or kings. beckive 
= the fathers of their nation, and ſtudied 

the intereſts of it, before their own pri- 
vate views! men who were careful of 

; _ The the public faith and honour, anxious to 

dor of keep peace, yet unwilling to bear na- 
free go. tional affronts without national ſatisfac- 
mens. tion ! Kings, whom allies reſpected, ene- 
mies dreaded, and ſubjects loved! Such 
governments, made traffic briſkly chear- 

ful, and enriched the induſtrious poor, 
attaching all from the lord to the arti- 

zan fo firmly together, as cauſed Alex- 
ander, to purchaſe Tyre, at a very high 


price of „ 


Ader 
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After which, he built Alexandria, in 
Egypt, a place that in little time engroſ- 


ſed all the former. trade of Phcenicia, for 


its merchants by caravans, brought in 
all the rich produce of the Eaſt, whilſt 
their ſhips carried the collected commo- 


dities of different countries to all the 
coaſts of the Levant, Black, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas, where they N of thoſe 


cargoes at their own price. 


In the mean time, Carthagena by de- 


grees had aroſe from a poor ſettlement to 
a great republic, through the encourage- 


ment which Phoenician merchants met 
with, who ſettled there. 75 pt 
Their commerce continued to enlarge 
and ſpread. itſelf for the ſpace of {ix hun- 
dred years, till their empire was grown 


ſo big, that the ſprings of their govern- 
ment could not manage its extent, inſo- 


much that one war ſucceeded another, 
and the whole ſtate was deftroyed by the 


Romans. 
Their maxims were tranſplanted. to 


Rome itſelf! which city, though it never. 
equalled Carthagena, yet it then became 
the emporium of trade, and had great 
ſway in the fluid world, being much re- 


ſined thereto by means of Julius Cæſar, 
and 


— 
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Upon 
the riſe 
of com- 
meice & 
naviga- 
tion. 


ping as _ did ! 
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and other well-wiſhers to, e 1 


ment of their country. 


But by civil wars; . endet ib the 
divifidn:efithe Roman Empire; and con- 
vulſed the whole continent, navigatidn 
was monopolized by the city of Conſtan- 
tinople, for that city eſcaped the gene! 


ral devaſtation, which ruined other na- 


tions, and to that eſcape we are indebt- 
ed ſor the preſervation of what remains 


we have in the claſſic writings of anci- 
ent learning and improvements. 


Vet, as Europe grew more poliſhed. a 
and: the miſt of ignorance withdrew, 
leading men of ſeveral: Fan fitived. to 


renew commerce. 


None had the ſucceſs of thoſe at. Ve- | 
nice, which place became very large and 
much noted; for at firſt it was only a com- 


ſition of ſeventy-two ſmall and ſwampy. 


iſlands, ſituate at the bottom of the Adri- 


atic Sea; to thoſe iſles the Venitia co- 


lony retreated, in order to avoid diſ- 


turbances which prevailed where they 


before lived; but they had then no 
thoughts of ſettling here, much lels of 
joining them all together by bridges, and 


building a place ſo famous for its ſhip- 


The 


oo. 


* * 
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The proſperity of Venice cauſed Ge- 
noa to ſtrive, and become its rival: This 
too proved a fea-faring republic of the 
firſt rank. and the reputation of both 
ports was very great amongſt ſeveral 
courts in Europe, whilſt the credit of 
their banks, was preferable to the pro- 
miſe of a many ſovereign princes. 

On the decline of theſe two cities. 
there aroſe a combination of ſeveral 
ports in Northern Europe, joined by a 
defenſive treaty for mutual trade! their 
title was the Hans-Towns; of this party 
Hambuagh was one of the chief. 

They became ſo very rich and power- 
ful? that their alliance was much courted 
by neighbouring ſtates; who at that 
time were content to be ſupplied with 
what commodities they had not, in Hans 
bottoms, and were calm ſpectators of the 
noble greatneſs of theſe merchants, with- 
out ever attempting to riſłk any part of 
trade to the good of their own ſubjects. 
But upon the revolt of the ſeven Ne- 
therlands, from under the government 
of Spain, the ſcales were turned, as it 
much hurt their traffic with the North. 

Aſter Holland had maintained a ſtrug- 


gle for liberty near half a century. ö 
which 
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which cauſe ſhe was much afliſied by the 
generous. ſpirit of the "Engliſh : The 
Dutch gained their independent freedom, 
and got 'it acknowledged by all their 
neighbours; then applying themſelves 


with intenſe application to induſtry (that 


only ſure method to retrieve a land from 


poverty) their ſucceſs was ſo great, that a 
ſet of beggars (as the Spaniards called 


them) by a miraculous diligence, of a 
poor, diſtreſſed, ſwampy land, compleated 


a rich, populous, and cleanly country; 
for their buſineſs of commerce was exe- 


cuted with ſuch advantage to their whole 
community, that the very; name of an 


Hollander, became as a prodigy, unto the 


merchants of all other d na- 


tions. 
Their neighbours, the Britons, 1 

to, ſeemingly ignorant of their good ſitu- 

ation, now began to look deeper into the 


nature of commerce itſelf, and in half a 


century improved their knowledge, ſo as 
to equal this noted republic in its great- 
eſt trade, and grew much ſuperior to 
them in particular traffic, as well as in 
their royal navy. 


Portugal, France, and Spain, aſter- 
wards attempted to become maritime na- 


tions; The maxims of the firſt have ſuc- 
| ceeded 
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ceeded tollerable well, but thoſe laid down 
and followed by the other two ſerve more 
toenrichgovernment and private penn 
than employ their poor. 

Becauſe France nouriſhes too ach 
the ſpirit of ancient ſovereigns, and aims 
more at a couttly ſplendour and uni- 
verſal ſway, than the real good of her- 
ſelf or neighbours ; whilſt Spain, under 
a ſhowy alliance, is become her dupe, 
and as ſuch, ſeems fublervient to all her 
ends. 


Reflec- 

tions up 
on the“ 
houſe of 


Bour- 


bon. 


To this time, ench yer diſcovers uh . 


efforts of ſome ſtate or other towards 


commerce, particularly of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Ruſſia; yea; even ſome in- 
land monarchs, wiſh the ſea could be- 
come their boundary. YOU 

For by navigation | the produce of 
due country becomes the property of 


another; if one place is ſcanty of corn. 


or any neceſſary of life, the overpluſs of 


fome other, is imported, fo that famine 


is not often found upon maritime coaſts. 
Thus the cold northern countries re- 
ceive a ſupply of cordial nouriſhments 


from the ſouthward; and the luſoious 


fruits any wines of Spain, or Portugal | 


a0, are 
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are thus bartered for the more uſeful 
ſtaples of Norway, Holland, or Britain. 
By this. England may become rich 


and opulent, every artizan receive liberal 


pay for his inventions; the labouring 


Reflec- 


poor be fully employed, and thouſands of 4 


ſeamen. happily ſubſiſted ! 
In ſhort, commerce brings with it 


every temporal bleſſing that we can 
know as a people; if ſo, how ſhould it 
be encouraged by the great! No pains. 


ſhould be ſpared to render it general : 
But for it to become general depends 


much upon the ei of navigation it - 


felt. - 


We might particularly praiſe Divine 


tions up Providence, for the care we ſee he took 


on the 
globe's 


at the deluge, to convey each ſingle ruin 


appear- into a fituation beneficial for mankind ! 


ance. 


each cliff ſeems a natural ſea mark! 


this haven, a ſhelter from currents; that 


harbour a ſcreen from winds; that bank 


an anchorage for fleets; and this, an un- 


exhauſted mine for 6h; whilſt every 
iſland is as a gracious port, whereat to 


recruit our waſted flores ! or refreſh the 


wearied lick !' 
Moreover, by the cloſe application of 
uſeful men; that element which fo aw- 


fully 
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fully deſtroyed the world, is become ths 
jet and uſeful to the world! nay no- 
4 ſeems now wanting to render it 
perfectly ſo, but an accurate method we 


finding the longitude at ſea ! 


Various ſchemes have been propoſed 


by natives, of different countries, but 


not one of thoſe ſchemes have. been at- 
tended with that ſucceſs, which thouſands 


wiſhed for, e the nee of 
ſuch Aa ſub ject. | U £1379 


Some 3 e ae to 
ſolve this general perplexity, by obſerving 


the different phenomena of Jupiter's ſa- 
tellities! although one of the beſt, it yet 


falls ſhort of the wiſhed for plan; which 
ought at all times, and in all places. 


whether north or ſouth latitude; in ſtorm 
or out of ſtorm ; by day or by night, in- 
form the obſerver, preciſely of that part 


of the world which he is in, and conſe- 


quently how far from his deſired port: 


Such a plan (truly beneficious and de- 
ſireable !) is enough to fill every enter- 
priſing breaſt with a generous emula- 


tion for its diſcovery: Therefore any 


attempt towards it (though it proves 


never ſo weak) is at leaſt excuſeable. 


If then, I pronounce myſeif a candi - 
XX 2 date, 


„ „ . 
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date, it is. wiſhing a proper ſubmiſfion 
to the learned, as J am far from having 
vanity enough to ſuppoſe, that to have 
entered within the courſe of my ſtudy 
which has perplexed the greateſt philo- 
pen geniuſes for two centuries paſt: 
Sir Iſaac Newton: belived that nature 
worketh the n Suben by the: im- 
pleſt methods. | 
80 do I. 3 men. bop dining: the | 
God of nature, may accompliſh ſchemes 
never to, be attained: by too high a e 
of reflection! (witneſs, gravity!) 
: | Conſiſtent with this maxim, 1 3 
5 EE. ſudied, and the reſult is, my venturing 
to propoſe a method, both ſimple and 
new. being entirely of my own inven- 
tion; which for utility ne to excel! 
any hitherto Know u. 
This is | 40 be done, by means: 0 a 
fand glaſs! Firſt, then, let one be pre- 
pared by an able artiſt, which will ex- 
actly hold twelve hours ſand, thoſe hours 


by marks, on the outſide of the glaſs, ſo 
that each of them may accurately ſhew 
that. ſpace which is emptied. of ſand in 


Ay minutes, then each hour muſt be 
le bann ſubdivided 


= 


being minuiely divided one from another 
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ſubdivided into half hours and-quarters; 2 
on the upper half of the glaſs let there meahod 


to diſ- 


be, in large characters, writ, forenoon ; [2 0 
and upon the oppoſite part, aſternoon; the lon- 
this glaſs, for diſtinction's ſake, I ſhall OY 
call the firſt meridian glaſs... 
Now, at the departure af any out- 
ward bound veſſel from a port, let pro- 
per perſons find the exact time of noon 
that day in London, which place, ſor 
ſeveral reaſons, I think, ſhould be ac. 
counted the firſt: meridian (at leaſt by: 
Engliſhmen) then, turning that part of: 
the glaſs uppermoſt, which is marked 
afternoon, that ſo doing, it may be ſet to 
London time, | after which, bang it in 
ſlings on the cabin's top, or ſome other 
ſecure and convenient part of the ſhip, 
ſetting over it a centinel. whoſe buſineſs 
ought to be, to:keepit turned! as ſoon as 
emptied, and protec it from the crew; 
each ſhip ſhould have two or three of 
theſe glaſſes, that in caſe. one meets with ,, de- 
an accident, they may have another to mon- 
lirated. 
ſupply its place, good notice being taken 
of the quantity run out when: the accident 
happened, that it may: be recliſied be⸗ 
fore the other glaſs is ſet. 


Thus would the exact tiene! of the dow 
pe: 


Its utili- 
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1 r London be always readily known to 
the greateſt degree of preciſeneſs and 
truth; for a ſand glaſs would be entire - 
ly free from any variation whatever, par- 
ticularly if the commander, or other ap- 
pointed officer, ſtudied the effects of a 
very dry, or very moiſt atmoſphere, and 
according to that, moved the 9 farther 
off, or nearer to the cabin ſto ve. 
Ever aſter the ſailing of the ſhip, let 
them keep an exact account of time 
where that ſhip is, by means of repeated 
taken altitudes, or other more expediti- 
ous methods; which time, as it muſt be 
often corrected, may be recorded by any 
true time piece: Thus far proceeded, 
having got the time at London, and the 
time of that part where the veſſel is in, 
let them be compared together, when- 
ever a reckoning is wanted ſonly firſt 
giving the meridian glaſs a gentle ſhake, 
for to ſettle the-ſurface of the ſand) now. 
the difference betwixt thoſe two times 
anſwers perfectly, to the difference of 
longitude betwixt the two places. 
As for example, every fifteen degrees 
of the equator lixty-nine one halt Eng- 
' liſh miles to a degree) anſwers to one 


hour of real time, or (a the earth turns 
? her 
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her diurnal motion round her axis) if 
the ſun ſeems to riſe, or appear above 


the horizon of London at eight o'clock, 
and upon the ſame day it is nine o'clock 
before he appears on ths horizen of ſome 
other city, that city is Juſt fifteen degrees 
diſtant from London 

So, every degree is as four minutes of 
real time; and every five miles I conſiſi- 


ing of two thouſand and thirty- eight and 


a half yards each] are equal to twenty 
moments, or ſeconds; now if at an obſer- 

vation, the true time of the day is found 
to be two hours, twenty minutes and four 
ſeconds later than the time recorded by 
the firſt meridian glaſs, it follows, that 
the ſhip is in thirty-five degrees, one mi- 
nute, weſt longitude from London ; but 
if the true time of the day ſhould be five 
hours twenty- two minutes and ten ſe- 


conds, ſooner than the meridian glaſs, 


then the veſſel is in eighty degrees thirty- 
two one half minutes of eaſterly longi- 
tude from the Britiſh metropolis. 


Again, ſhould both glaſles ſpeak the 


ſame time {except at twelve hours dif- 
ference) then the ſhip is in the very ſame 
longitude with that city, or more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, has no longitude at all. 


In 


And il- 
luſtrated 
by ex- 
ample. 
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It this performance the chief things 
Mr are to be exact in the proper 
quantity of fand, with the ſafeneſs of the 
glaſs, in the true dividing of the hours 
and quarters, in the turning of the glaſs, 
in the true time of the place preſent, and 
right difference of the two times, by which 
means they need never miſcarry in the 
_ Juſineſs of, nor loſe any reckoning, but 
know always exactly, at leaſt within Aa 
mile or two, their ſituation with reſpect 


to longitude; for by being hung in 


ſlings, no motion nor high riding of the 


5 ſhip, need to retard the ſand from run- 


ning, and as its inward movements are 
ſo fimple, no toſſing can put them out 
of order, whilſt by the certainty of this 
reckoning the true ſtation of any iſland, 

breakers, rocks, or ſand banks (though 
unſeen) may be known, and their diffe- 
rent bearings found, which would pre- 
vent numerous on and off tackings, that 
are as ſo many additional hardſhips unto 


ſeamen, beſides the length to which ey 


ſpin ſome voyages. 
Thus freed from ankiety on that head. 


no miſt or fog need to interrupt their 
paſſage, but they might proſecute their 


way after the 88 ſtorm! or the dark- 
| elt 
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eſt black and gloomy weather, which of: 4 
ten e cat them of the celeſtial appear · 


ances ſor many weeks together. 


The uncertainty which mariners ſome- 


times labour under, of their courſe after 


boiſterous ſtorms, confequently the dan- 
gerous approach to land unexpected, 
which has above all others in commerce, 
proved ſo fatal to thouſands of mankind, _ 
is here removed, and the utility of this 
ſcheme, except upon trial, deficiencies 
unforeſeen by me, prove its defeds, will 


be felt by all who fait the oceans. 


For a many inconveniencies ſo very 
diſagreeable to voyages will entirely be 


removed. fo as to encourage hundreds 


to leave land, who otherwiſe never meant 
to do it, being hitherto apprehenſive 
from thoſe numerous difficulties which. 


as yet. attend navigation, without true 


reckoning ; although their curioſities of- 


ten excites them to behold the different 
wonders which are diſplayed to men of 
the maritime profeſſion. 


do not vouch' this plentifulneſs of 


mariners would render the preſſing ſea- 
men unneceſſary in time of war: No! 
for were there ten men, where now there 
is but one, brought up to that profeſſion. 

Yy pPreſſing 


—— — 


—— 
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preſſing would ſtill be a piece of policy, 
e ſſential to the preſervation, of our free- 
dom! the navy, muſt not be neglected, 
and our tars will not go voluntarily. 
Becauſe the generality /for I would not 
Wee thoſe brave gentlemen who act 
otherways) of ſea officers, particularly pet- 
Upon ty ones, ſeem to have loſt the truly Britiſn 
 thev- ſpirit, and glory in becoming more ty- 
Feet rannical Baſhaws, than the Turkiſh do- 
| minions ever yet experienced . 
Diſcipline: is eſſentially neceſſary, and 
no man of reaſon but would wiſh to ſee 
it rigoroully, enforced, both in n and 
-Davy-: -:: mn | 5 
But to make no difference benden 
the good and bad, to uſe all men alike as 
if equally culpable (excepting ſuch as 
can by flattery inſinuate themſelves into 
favour) to rank enterpriſing men, who 
perhaps entered purely from the Roman 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, to ſerve their coun- 
try, along with thieves and pick pockets, 
and cramp their ſpirits by making them 
undergo a train of continued misfortunes, 
under the appellation of Fieldings ! 
Remon- Such diabolicalproceedings muſt be to- 
againſt tally aboliſhed before the Engliſh navy ever 


„ C20; 08 WIL, be manned by men who go 
voluntarily, 


* 


bd _ * 0 


And with their guſts the ſleeping watch ſurprize, 5 
Call'd up by Opens, ratt]' ing through they 7 
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voluntarily, for they are ſenſible of whit | 
they enjoy at home, ſo cannot willingly. | 
ſtoop to ſuch uſurpation. 


-And is it not a pity that our royal | 
ſeamen, above every other claſs of ſub- 


jects, ſhould be thus deſtitute of liberty, 
and placed upon a footing little ſuperior | 
to ht of the moſt abject ſlaves; theſe, as wy 


well as other ſeamen ſhould be encou- 
raged : For, | | 22 


To thoſe who in the wilds of ocean ſtray, 
And through a world of waters ſhape their way, 


The monarch of Tat vaſt extenſive main, + Reflee-? 
Diſplays his wonders on the wavy plain, _ up 


Swift! at his word, yon warring winds ariſe, ) flumat 
Which ſweep the ſurge, and darken half the ſkies, > ſea. 


ſhroud, 
And thund'ring heav'n, ecHoing twice as loud, 
And noify waves! which top the very cloud. 
Their yards, their maſts, in hazard down they take, 
Their rigging laſh ! their ports ſecure they make; 
Then 1 5 the aſpiring mount, towards heayep _ 

they tend, if 

Then to hollow! dreadful gulphs ! deſcend; > © J 
Now rais'd up high! above proud ocean's bound] | 
Now ſunk as low! convuls'd with horrid ſound, 1 
of winds and waves, midſt clouds of moiſture 

ſpread, | 


And awful ſhocks (by j jarring parties ſed !) 


Wh 
the 5 
riner 8 
needle 
Points 

porth 


. nearer you e the poles; ; becauſe, 


The chearful hue, OM * cheek forſakes, 
And wild deſpair the Place e of reaſon takes! 


That flaſh! with horror ſhews the boiling brine, 


Be hey reel, they ſtagger, as o ercome with Wide 


Their ſupplicating knees, they wiſh to bow, 7 
They lift their eyes, aloft their arms they throw, e 


Till lf ning heaven verts the folema woe: 


Then furious winds are huſh'd ! then billows ſleep, 

And ſtill, calm ſilence! fooths the raging deep. 

If now apply'd their art, they haye the means, 

To know how far the firſt meridian reigns; 

With joy, they find made known, what part they” re 
8 | 

Quick, braces haul, and ſteer, a port to gain. 

In ſpeaking on the creation of moun- 
tains * it was proved that thoſe bodies 
were each of them compact centers, and 
that a many of them contained ſolid 
minerals and metals of different kinds. 

At the deluge the vaſt eruptions that 
were then occaſioned, would cauſe, a 


many of thoſe mountains which fell, to 
ſettle more in one part than another. 


Thoſe of them which contained a deal 
of loadſtone, and were thus got together. 
muſt undoubtedly attract the mariner's 
needle, fo as to occaſion both its dipping 
and variation! and this dipping forms a 
greater angle below the horizon, the 


at - 
* 1 "Chap, = 
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at. the flood, as the earth fell moſt i in, at 4 
the middle of the globes ſurface, ſo the cauſe * 1 
parts which fell, were drove towards the ** = 
poles, fo that it occaſions the needles to 8 


point thereto, and ſtand north and ſouth, 5. 


whilſt the variation, ſometimes ſo diffe- cauſe of 
Its varia- 


rent in the ſame latitude, muſt be owing fen. 
do the ſhips being ſometimes between 
two, or more loadſlones, and at other 
times, a degree nearer one than the 
other. 
And it is likely. that i in thoſe parts of 
15 the ocean, where the needle undergoes An ap- | 


plica. 


its greateſt variation, there are a many tion to 
render 


mountains juſt under water, which con- s 45 
tain much loadſlone, ſo that by noticing ping 
this variation, and then giving a good 8 
lookout, a many dangerous ſhoals and 
breakers might be ayoided. 

The different hypotheſes which haye 
been laid down, deſigning to explain 
that wonderful phenomena of the load- 
ſtone's attracting ſteel, have only tended 
to puſh our ideas into a ſtill greater 
maze concerning it. 

Let us reflect upon thoſe laws which 
{as the beginning of this Treatiſe made 
appear) were enacted by the Deity at 


the creation. 


1 
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If God then made matter conform to 
the law of geheral gravity, could he not. 
_ for reaſons already nobly apparent to 
us, have given unto that mineral which 
we call loadſtonè, a x peculiar e gra- 
vity ? 
$0 that every particle of that mineral 
would cauſe a many of the denſe ſubſtances 
The to full ſtrongly to its ſurface, becauſe it at- 


caufe of 
{ _ | thevir- tracted all in a certain ſurrounding ſpace, 


| s vaſtly much keener that any other ſub- 
Auone. fiance of like dimenſion, and gravity to 
= our globe (as itſelf) would do. 
| Certainly he could! grant he did, and 
wwe ſhall find every problem anſwered. 
Thus the needle, and ſeveral other 
metals tend by gravity, much ſtronger 
towards the loadſtone than wood, lead, 
gold, filver, and ſeveral other ſubſtances 
do ; becauſe iron, &c. agrees more to the 
nature of loadſtone than thoſe other ſub- 
ſtances; and the loadſtone gives a great- 
er ſpecific gravity to thoſe which incline 
to its own nature, than it does to thoſe 
which do not. 
Again, high witids: boiſterous ſeas, 
c much diflurb the ſpecific gravity of 
_ moſt bodies, by overpowering their tenw 
dency, but the needle ſtill, is conſtant to 
: its 
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its pointing. and meets with no obſtruc- 
tion from thoſe cauſes ; becauſe the at- 
traction of loadſlone to loadfione; is in- 
finitely greater, than that of any other 
body whatever to the earth. | 

Thus iron when rubbed over with FR 

particles of the loadſtone, points, when 
poiſed, towards the poles, becauſe the 
great collections of that lone lie in thoſe 
parts, and conſequently the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the particles, tend that way. 

But when the loadſtone is taken off 
the iron, it tends no more north, be- 
cauſe, although that iron when near an 
hand loadſtone, is attracted before other 
metals, yet at ſo great a diſtance from 
the polar ſtone, it cannot point. 

Thus I have gone through each part 
of this treatiſe, acrording to my firſt pro- 
poſals. 

If, by it, I how, enlightened. ad W 
more clear to underſtanding any part of 
ſcripture, or ſcience, ſo that my fellow 
creatures may be benefited, then, the 
pains which have attended the ſtudy and 
publication are already recompenſed, 
and my labour is not entirely loſt.. 

Vet I do not call it compleat in all 


parts, without any fault; but leave the 
number 
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number of its faults to be decided by the 
learned: F only wiſh them to judge im- 
partially; to accept what is beſt nin, 
ed. and to forgive an error. 

The propriety, or impropriety of the 

_ theortcal parts may, by competent judges, 
| be ſoorr conceived; but thoſe parts which 
are practical. ought. not to be cenſured, 
till that cenſure is warranted by n 
encdeQ. 
— 1 expect no other than to be the ridi- 
eule of fools and envious men, in all 
companies; but their judgment is un- 
table, and too premature, therefore not 
concluſive. 

The weekly as well as monthly Re- 
viewers, no doubt will, according to an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of our country, take a 
critical cognizance of me; heartily I wiſh 
them ſucceſs in pointing out my real 
faults; but full as heartily I wiſh their 
own conſequence in literature, was as 
great as formerly it was, that their cha- 
racer might again ſhine conſpicuous for 
impartiality; or that every Engliſhman, 


would, hereafter, take the trouble of Judg- 


ing for himſelf. 
It is upon the opinion of men of ſound 


logic that I depend, and let my concern 
ſor 


4 
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ion of this work be 
ever their opinion and 
reſp form mine; be- 
cauſ them will be well 


Perfection's not an attribute of man: 
He may then err, without deep diminution ! 
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